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THE 
“GENERAL HISTORY 
POLYBIUS. 
7 BOOK th SIXTH. 
BX TRACT the FIRST 


The origin, and natural revolutions of civil 
government. <n analyfs of the govern- 
ment of Rome. | 


CHAP. I. 


eas \,) ITH regard indeed to thofe 


ftates of Greece, which have been often 
raifed to a high degree of ftrength and 
power, and again as frequently have fuf- 


* It is altogether uncertain at what time, and by 
whofe labour or direction, thefe Extracts, from the fixth 
to the feventeenth Book, were felected from the [if- 
tory. Cafaubon indeed judges it to have been the work. 

-of Marcus Brutus: upon the authority, as I fuppofe, of 
Plutarch and of Suidas. The firft of thefe, {peaking of 
the behaviour of Brutus on the day before the battle of 

-Pharfalia, fays ; ‘‘ that, when dinner was ended in the 
camp, while others either went to fleep, or were dif- 
quieting their minds sy apprehenfions ee 

the 
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fered an intire reverfe of fortune, it would 
be-no hard tafk, either to treat of the 


the approaching battle, he employed himfelf ini writ- 
ing till the evening, compofing an Epitome of Polybius.” 
The words of Suidas are thefe: * Brutus wrote fome 
Letters; and an Epitome of the books of Polybius the 
Hiftorian.” But an Epitome, that is an Abridgment, 
is a work of a very different kind. The abridger of a 
Hiftory preferves the fubftance of it intire ; omitting 
fuch parts only as feem to be fuperfluous, or of {mall 
importance. He relates events in regular order, and 
in the due courfe of fuceeffion. He forms a chain, of 
{maller length indeed, but compofed of intermediaté 
and dependent links. He employs alfo his own {tile 
and language: or, if he adopts thofe of his author, it is 
commonly. with fome degree of variation which renders 
them his own. Even in compiling what are called 
the heads of a Hiftory, fome connection and confiftency 
are ftill required ; and fuch order of the parts, as may 
carry with it the appearance of an intire body. But in 
thefe Extracts no feries of hiftory is preferved. ‘They 
are all fingle and feparated portions : feparated from the 
body of the work; and not joined even by the {malleft 
connection one with another. That they remain alfo » 
in the very words in which they were originally 
written, is evident not only from the language through- 
out, which is fo peculiar as to exclude all doubt, but 
more particularly from a fingle cireumftance, which im 
_ this cafe is certain and decifive. Almoft every one of 
thefe fele€ted portions has in the firft fentence one of 
thofe connecting particles which fhew that another pe- 
riod had pone before. Thefe particles, which add no- 
thing to the fenfe, which bear a manifeft relation to 
-fome former fentence, and which, by being retained, | 
ferve only to render the béginnning of each paffage im- 
-perfe&t and abrupt, are alone fufficient to demontftrate, 
that the Extra€ts, as they were felected arbitrarily, and 
_ with no reference to any certain plan, were copicd al- 
{0 with the moft minute exattnefs, and without diminu- 
q . . Gon. 
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events that have happened among them in 
pait times, or to {peak with fome affurance 


tion or addition. If thisthen be the work defigned by 
Plutarch and by Suidas, it muft at leaft be acknowledge 
that they have {poken of it in very improper terms. 

But Brutus compofed abridgements likewife of the 
books of Fannius, and of Czlius Antipater, two Romar 
hiftorians: and Cicero mentions each of thefe works 
under the fame title of an Epitome. In one of his let- 
ters he fays; ‘that he had copied his account of a cer- 
tain faét, which Atticus had contioverted with him, 
from Brutus’s Epitome of the books of Fannius; and 
that, as Atticus had refuted him by demonftration, 
he would now refute Atticus by the authority of Brutus 
and of Fannius.” In another letter he defires, ** that At- 
ticus would fend him Brutus’s Epitome of the books of 
Celius.” And were thefe abridgements alfo baiely a 
tranfcript of feparate and unconnected paffages? It is 
{carcely to be conceived, that Brutus, if he evei had 
employed himfelf in a labour of this kind for the take 
of his own improvement; would have fuffered fuch 
collcctions to be publifhed with his name, and be dif. 
perfed among his friends: or that Cicero particularly 
fhould have been difpofed to fee or to confult a volume 
of mere eatracts, when the intire Hiftories both of Fan- 
nius arid Ceelius, muft undoubtedly have had a place in 
his library. 

It feems then that the opinion, which afcribes the choice 
of thefe ExtiaCts to Brutus, not only is deftitute of every 
kind of proof, but wants even the fupport of probability. 
Other conjc¢tures might perhaps as eafily be offered. 
But nothing is more vain or trifling, than to form con- 
jectures, when the truth itfelf, if it could be known with 
certainty, would be but of little value. By what pet- 
fon foeverthe choice was made, it is manifeft that it was 
made with very good judgement ; and that the paffages 
all were copied with the moft {crupulous fidelity. “In 
this flate they now remain: not to be confidered as a 

B 2 Hiftory ; 
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concerning thofe that muft hereafter hap- 
pen. For itis eafy to recount tranfactions 
that are known; and obvious likewife, 
from an attentive view of former acci-- 
dents, to derive a forefight of the future. 
But with regard to the republick of the 
Romans, as the prefent condition of the 
government, on account of that variety of 
parts of which it is compofed, cannot be 
explained without great labour; fo, on 
the other hand, the want of being fuffi- 
ciently acquainted, both with the gene- 
ral inftitutions, and particular condudt, 
that have prevailed among this people in 
former times, renders it not lefs difficult 
to pronounce concerning their future for- 
tune. It will be neceffary therefore to 
employ the clofeft pains, in order to ob- 
tain a diftin@ and comprehenfive know- 
ledge of the advantages that are peculiar 
to the conftitution of this ftate. 

‘Among thofe then, who have treated of 


Hiftcry; but as genuine and authentick materials for 
a hiftory of the times to which they belong. Or ra- 
ther they are to be regarded as fo many diftinét and 
feparate leffons of political, military, and moral inftruc- 
tion, In this view they will be found to be truly valu- 
able: and the queftion, at what time, or by whom they 
were feleéted, like moft other queftions which are 
merely critical, is a. matter. of curiofity rather than 


of ule. o 
| , _ thefe 
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thefe matters in the way of chi, the 
greateft part have diftinguithed civil go; 
vernment into three feveral kinds ; Roy- 
alty, Ariftocracy, and Democracy But it 
may very reafonably be demanded of thefe 
writers, whether they fpeak of thefe.as 
the only kinds, or fimply as the beft. In 
either cafe indeed they muft be charged 
with error. For firft, that kind of go- 
vernment is undoubtedly to be efteemed 
the beft, which is compofed of all the 
three now mentioned. The proof of this 
is evident, from experience and from fact, 
as well as reafon. Such, for example, was 
the fyftem, firft invented by Lycurgus, and 
eftablifhed by him in Sparta. Nor is it 
true, on the other hand, that thefe are the 
only kinds. ‘ For many are the examples of 
monarchical and tyrannical governments, 
which are greatly different from royalty ; 
though they appear indeed to bear fome 
kind ‘of refemblance to it: which gives oc- 
cafion to all monarchs, to cover them- 
felves, as well as they are able, under this 
difguife, and falfely to affume the regal 
name. There are likewife many oligar- 
chical ftates, which feem to approach 
nearly in their form to. ariftocracies 5 3 
though thefe are in truth very widely 
diftant from them. The fanie obferva- 
tion may be made, with refpedt alfo to 

BB 3 de= 
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democracies. The following illuftration 
will ferve more clearly to explain my 
meaning. 
it is not every government, which is 
conducted by a fingle fovereign, that is. 
immediately to be termed a royalty; but 
that alone, which was at firft beftowed 
the confent of thofe who are governed ; 
and which is adminiftered according to 
right reafon, rather than by force and ter- 
ror. In the fame manner, neither is every 
ftate to be called an ariftocracy, which 
‘places the fupreme direction of affairs in 
the hands of a few: but that only, in 
which thofe who are moft diftinguifhed 
by their prudence and integrity are ap- 
pointed by free choice to govern. Nor 
laftly is that to be efteemed a democracy, 
fn which the whole multitude ufurp the 
iberty of purfuing their own counfels and 
‘Gefigns without controul. But when we fee 
a people, who, from the ancient manners 
of their country, are accuftomed to pay 
due worthip to the gods, to revere their 
parents, to thew refpect to the aged, and 
toobey the laws; when, in the affemblies 
“of citizens like thefe, the refolutions of 
‘the greater part are made the rule of go> 
‘vernment ; then we. bebold the form of a 
My demacracy, 
5 There are. therefore fix different kinds 
, of 
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of government : three, which are in the 
mouths of all men, and which have now 
been mentioned; and three more, that 
are allied to thefe by nature; Monarchy, 
Oligarchy, and the Government of the mul- | 
titude. Of all thefe, the firft in order is 
monarchy ; which is eftablifhed by the 
bare work of nature, without any prepa- 
ration or defign. Froma monarchy arifes 
royalty; when art has been applied, to 
correct the vices of the former. And 
when royalty has degenerated into it’s 
“congenial evil, which is tyranny ; the de- 
ftruction of the latter gives birth to arif- 
tocracy. This again being changed, ac- 
cording to the natural order of things, into 
oligarchy; the fubjeCts, roufed to venge- 
ance by oppreffion, refift the injuftice of 
their governours, and eftablith a demo- 
cracy, And in the laft place, when the 
people themfelves become haughty and 
untractable, and reject all law; to demo- 
cracy fueceeds, in the courfe of time, 
the government of the multitude. __ 
That this dedudtionis agreeable to truth, 
will be clear to every one, who confiders 
with attention the commencement and 
firft rife, as well as the changes, which 
nature has appropriated to each particular 
kind of government. And indeed there 
is no > other way, but by nee: J what 
| —=&B was 
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was the natural birth of every ftate, to 
judge with certainty concerning ‘the pro- 
grefs of it towards perfection, and from 
thence to decline and ruin; and to dif- 
cern, at what time, in what manner, and 
into what different form it will at laft be 
changed. Above all others, the Roman 
government may beft be illuftrated by fuch 
a method of inquiry: becaufe this flate, 
both in, it’s firft eftablifhment, and fub- 
_ fequent increafe, difplays a clofe confor- 
mity with the fettled laws, and regular 
courfe éf nature. | | 

Iam not ignorant indeed, that Plato, 
and fome other philofophers, have alrea- 
dy treated with the greateft accuracy of 
the feveral forms of government, and their 
alternate revolutions. But as there are 
but few, that are able to comprehend the 
length of their difcourfes, and the variety 
of matter which they contain ; I fhall en- 
deavour rather to give a f{ummary account 
of thofe more obvious principles, which. 
are adapted both to.common apprehen- 
fion, and to the purpofes of civil hiftory. 
And in cafe that any obfcurity or defect 
fhould be found in the general view, the 
particular detail, which I fhall afterwards 
{fubjoin, will afford ample compenfation, 
by removing every difficulty, : 


What 


Ex.Il. of POLYBIUS.. 9: 
- What then are. the commencements, 
and what the original rife of political fo- 
cieties ? When adeluge, a peftilential dif- 
cafe, a famine, or any other fimilar caufe, 
has brought deftruction upon the human 
race; as tradition affures us it has. hap- 
pened in former times, and as it is pro~ 
bable it will again hereafter happen ; and 
when all arts and inftitutions are extim- 
guifhed alfoin the fame calamity; from 
the few, that are left alive, another pro- 
geny of men fprings up: who, being con- 
{cious of their natural weaknefs, and at- 
tracted, like all other animals, to an union 
with their own kind, affociate themfelves 
together in a body. At this time there- 
fore, it is manifeft, that he who is fupe- 
rior both in ftrength and courage muft 
govern and conduct the reft. For that 
this is indeed the genuine work of nature, 
is moft clearly feen in the examples of the 
‘feveral kinds of animals, which are led by 
natural inftinct only, unimproved by rea- 
fon. Such are cocks, bulls, and boars, as 
well as other kinds: .among all which, 
thofe that are confeffedly the firft in 
firength are placed at the head of all the 
herd. Such therefore is the original ftate | 
of men: when they affemble together in 
a manner not unlike to that of other ani- 
mals ; and are led by thofe, that are the 

+. . braveft 
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braveft and moft powerful. And this ftate 
may properly be called a monarchy: in 
which the authority of thofe that govern 
is meafured by their ftrength. But after- 
wards, when in thefe focieties a common 
education. and mutual intercourfe have 
produced new fentiments and habits, then 
firft commences royalty; then firft arife 
iavthe human mind the notions of ho- 
nourable and bafe, of juft and unjuft. 
Thefe fentiments, and this change of 
government, are formed in the follow- 
ing manner. 

From the union of the two fexes, to 
which al] are naturally inclined, children 
are born. When any of thefe therefore, 
being arrived at perfect age, inftead of 
yielding {uitable returns, of gratitude and 
vof affitance, to thofe by whom they have 
been bred, on the contrary attempt to in- 
jure them, either by words or actions; it 
is manifeft, that thofe who behold the 
wrong, after having alfo feen the fuffer- 
ings and the anxious care that were fuf- 
tained by the parents in the nourifhment 
and education. of thefe children, mutt be 
greatly offended and difpleafed at fuch 
proceeding. For man, who among all 
the- various kinds of animals is alone en- 
dowed with the faculty of reafon, cannot, 
dike the reftwpafs over fuch adtions with 
as, —< ‘indifference; 





indifferehce ; but will make refleQion on 
what he fees; 4nd, Comparing likewife 
the future with the prefent, will not fail 
té exprefs his indignation at this injurious — 
freatment ;. to which, as he forefees, he 
alfo may at fome time be expofed. Thus 
again, when any one, who has been fuc- | 
-coured by another in the time of danger, — 
‘inftead of {hewing the like kindnefs to his 
—benefactot, endeavours at any time to de- 
‘ftroy or hurt him; it is certain, that all 
men muft be fhocked by fuch ingratitude; 
through fympathy with the refentment of 
their neighbour; and from an apprehen~— 
ion alfo, that the cafe may be their own. 
And from hence arifes, in the mind of 
every man, acertain fenfe of the nature 
and force of duty, in which confifts both 
the beginning and the end of juftice. In 
the fame manner likewife, the man, whe 
in the defence of others is feen to throw 
himfelf the foremoft into every danger, and 
even to fuftain the fury of the fierceft ani+ 
mals, never fails to obtain'the loudeft ac~" 
clamations of applaufe and veneration from. 
all the multitude; while he, who fhews_ 
a different condu@, is purfued with cen- 
fure and reproach, And thus it is, that 
‘the people begin to difcern the nature of 
things honourable or bafe, and in what 
cpniitts the difference between them; and 
2 | = to 
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to perceive, that the former, on account 
of the advantage that attends them, are fit 
to be admired and imitated, and the latter 
to be detefted and avoided. When he 
_ therefore, who poffeffes the greateft power, 
and is placed at the head of all the reft, is 
_ found always to comply with the general 
fentiments, in fupporting fortitude and 
merit, and in diftributing to every one im- ° 
partial juftice; the people no longer 
dreading his fuperior force, but paying a. 
willing obedience to his wifdom, fubmit 
themfelves to his authority, and with one 
confent maintain him in his government 
againft all invaders, even to extreme old 
age. And thus the monarch by infenfible 
degrees becomes a king; when reafon 
takes the rule, in the place of ftrength 
and violence. Such are the firft percep- 
tions among mankind of juftice and in- 
juftice, of bafe and honourable ; and fuch 
the origin and rife of genuine royalty. 
For the people not only confirm thefe 
leaders in the poffeffion of the power to 
which they have been raifed, but preferve 
it to their children likewife: being per- 
fuaded, that thofe, who have received 
their birth and education from virtuous 
‘parents, cannot but refemble them in 
-manners, And if at any time they are _ 
difpleafed at the conduct. of thefe defcend- _ 


ants, 
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ants, they then choofe other magiftrates 
and kings. But having been taught to 
difcern by paft experience the difference 
between external faculties and the endow- 
ments of the mind, they now appoint ,to 
the fupreme command, not thofe that, 
excell in bodily ftrength and vigour, but 
thofe who are Wiftinguifhed by their wif- 
dom and fuperior reafon. Mh 

In ancient times then, thofe, who had 
been once judged worthy to be invefted 
with the regal dignity, continued, during 
the remainder of their lives, in the undif- 
turbed poffeffion and exercife of govern 
ment: fortifying all the advantageous 
pofts ; inclofing their towns with walls ; 
and obtaining fuch an increafe of territory 
as was neceflary for the fecurity, or the 
plentiful fubfiftance, of their fubjedts. 
And as they aflumed no great diftinction 
either in their drefs or table, but lived ¢ 
life that was conformable in every point 
to that of the other citizens, they raifed 
againft themfelves no envy, nor afforded 
any matter of offence. But their defcend- 
ants, having received the fovereignty in 
the courfe of hereditary fucceffion, and 
finding, that all things already were ob- 
tained that were convenient for defence, 
‘and that the abundance of all neceffaries 
exceeded the demands of nature, were 

| | | foon 
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foon hurried, by the wantonnefs of eafe 
and plenty, into an open gratification of 
every paflion. They then began to be 

rfuaded, that it was neceffary that kings | 
fhould be diftinguifhed from their fub- 
jects by more fplendid habits, and be 
ferved with more coftly and luxurious 
tables; and purfued alfo with full career 
the indulgence of their amours, however 
lawlefs, without admitting any contradic- 
tion or controul. The firft of thefe dif- 
orders foon excited envy and offence, and 
the latter, wrath and unrelenting hatred. 
And from hence, the royalty being now 
converted into tyranny, the diffolution 
of it was begua, by machinations formed 
againft the perfons of the fovereigns. 
Thefe confpiracies were at firft contrived, 
not by men of obfcure or low condition, 
but by thofe of nobleft birth, and who 
were the moft diftinguifhed by their cou- 
rage and exalted {pirit: for {uch are’ at 
all times moft impatient of the infolence 
of princes. But the people, being not 
lefs offended alfo and enraged, having 
once obtained fuch leaders, readily joined 
their forces in the fame attempt. And 
thus, the form of royalty and monarchy 
being utterly deftroyed, an ariftocracy 
grew up, and was eftablifhed in it’s 


lace. 
. For 
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For the people, moved with prefent 
gratitude towards thofe who had deliver- 
ed them from tyranny, refolved*to inveft 
them with the government, and fubmitted 
themfelves to their guidance and domi- 
nion. And thefe, being on their part alfo 
not lefs fatisfied with the honour that was. 
beftowed upon them, regarded the good 
of the community as the only rule of their 
adminiftration ; and employed their whole 
care and pains, to promote the happinefs 
of individuals, as well as to advance the 
common interefts of all. But when again 
the children of thefe governours were 
raifed, in the courfe of fucceffion like- 
wife, to the fame authority; unpractifed, 
as they had always been, in hardfhip or 
misfortune; and unexperienced alfo in 
that equality and liberty, upon- which 
the government was founded; having 
been nurtured from theib rth in the pre- 
eminence and honours of their parents ; 
they began, fome of them to accumulate 
inordinate wealth by fraud and violence ; 
while others allowing a full indulgence 
to their paffions, abandoned themfelves 
without reftraint to riot and intemper- 
ance, adulteries and rapes. And thus, 
the ariftocracy being now changed into 
an oligarchy, the paffions of the multi- 
tude were once more inflamed; and the 
| - fame 
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fame deftruGion followed, that had before 
fallen upon the kings, when they had 
degenerated into tyrants. For no fooner. 
was there found a fingle citizen, who, 
being encouraged by the general difcon- 
tent and hatred that fuch a conduct had 
occafioned, was bold enough, either -by 
words or actions, to attempt ‘Any thing 
again{t the governours, than the people 
with one confent were ready to concur 
in the defign. And when they had killed 
or driven into banifhment their oppreffors, 
not daring to eftablith royalty, on account 
of the mifconduc&t of the former kings, 
and being deterred alfo, by the mifchiefs 
which they ftill more lately had experien- 
ced, from yielding the fovereignty to any 
certain number, they were then forced to 
have recourfe to the fingle expedient that 
was left untried, and to place in them- 
{elves alone their confidence of fafety. 
And having affumed into their own hands 
the condué and the truft of government, 
they thus framed a democracy upon the 
ruins of the oligarchy, 

During fome time afterwards, and while 
any of thofe remained alive, who had be- 
held the miferies that flowed from the 
former unequal government, the people 
were all well pleafed to maintain this po- 
pular ftate ; and — that nothing was 

more 
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more valuable than equality and liberty. 
But after the courfe of one or two fuccef- 
ions, as new men fprang up, even thefe 
-enjoyments, being now become familiar 
to them, began, through long ufe and 
habit, to be leffened in their efteem, and 
to give place to the defire of preeminence 
and power. Above all the reft, thofe 
who had acquired the greateft wealth, be- 
ing eager likewife to poffefs the fovereign 
tule, and not able to obtain it by their 
own ftrength and virtue, endeavoured to 
draw the people to their fide; {cattering 
among them with profufion all their 
riches, and employing every method of 
corruption ; till by degrees they had taught 
them to fix their whole attention upon the 
gifts by which they were fuftained, and 
rendered their avidity fubfervient to the 
views of their own wild ambition. And 
thus the frame of the democracy was dif- 
folved; and gave place to the rule of vio- 
lence and force. . For when once the peo- 
ple are accuftomed to be fed without any 
coft or labour, and to derive all the means 
of their {fubfiftence from the wealth of 
other citizens ; if at this time fome bold 
and enterprifing leader fhould arife, whofe 
poverty has fhut him out from all the ho- 
nours of the ftate, then commences the 
Government of the multitude: who run 
together in tumultuous affembljes, and 
| a are 
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are hurried into every kind of violence ; 
affaffinations, banifhments, and divifions 
of lands: till, being reduced at laft to a 
ftate of favage anarchy, they once more 
find a mafter and a monarch, and fubmit 
themfelves to arbitrary fway. 

Such is the circle, in which political fo- 
cieties are revolved; anid fuch the naturak 
order, in which the feveral kinds of go- 
vernment are varied, till they are at laft 
brought back to that original form, from: 
which the progrefs was begun. With the 
help of being acquainted with thefe prin- 
ciples, though it may not perhaps be eafy 
to foretell the exact time-of every alter- 
ation that may happen in a ftate, yet, if 
our fentiments are free from prejudice and 
paffion, we fhall very rarely be deceived: 
in judging of the degree, either of exalt 
ation or decline, 1n which it actually fub- 
fifts, or in declaring the form, into which: 
It muft at laft be changed. With regard 
e{pecially to the commonwealth of Rome, 
this view of things cannot fail to lead us 
into the knowledge both of th¢ originak 
conftitution, and the gradual pregrefs of it 
towards perfection, as well as of the fu~ 
ture revolution alfo that awaits it. For 
as this government, ahove all others, re- 
ceived, as we have already obferved, both 
it’s firft eftablkfthment, and fubfequent in- 
creafe, from the {ettled laws of nature’; it 

is 
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is reafonable to believe, that it will follow 
the fame laws likewife, in being’ changed 
hereafter into a contrary form. But his 
will be more diftin@ly feen in the fol- 
lowitg parts of this difcourfe. I thall now 
give a fhort account of the frame of go- 
vetnment that was eftablifhed by Lycur- 
pus. Such a digreffion will not be foreign 
to my defign. | 

* This legiflator then, having confidered 
with himfelf, that, according to the necef- 
faty and eftablithed courfe of all things, the 
feveral aceidents and changes, that have 
now been mentioned, were inevitable, 
formed this conclufion : that every fimple, 
and fingle kind of government was infe- 
cure; on account of it’s pronenefs to de- 
generate into that more vicious kind, 
which was moft nearly allied to it by na- 
ture. For as ruft is the inbred bane of 
iron, and wofms of wood; and as thefe 
fubftances, even though they fhould efcape 
all external violence, at laft fall a prey 
to the evils that are as it were congenial 
with them ; in the fame manner likewife, 
every fingle kind of government breeds 
within itfelf fome certain vice, which is 
attached by nature to its very form, and 
which foon caufes it’s.deftru@tion. Thus 
‘toyalty degenerates into tyranny ; ariftu- 
cfacy into oligarchy ; and democtacy into 
ae C 2 favage 
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favage violence. Nor is it poffible, as we 
have already fhewn, but that, in the courfe 
of time, thefe converfions muft be thus 
produced. Lycur gustherefore, forefeeing 
this neceffity, inftead of adopting either 
of the fingle forms of government, col- 
leéted what was excellent in them all; 
and-fo joined together the principles that 
were peculiar to each feveral form, that no 
one of them might be extended beyond 
proper bounds, and flide into the evil to 
which it was inclined by nature: but that 
each feparate power, being ftill counter- 
acted by the reft, might be retained in due 
pofition, and the whole government be 
preferved in equal balance; as a vefiel, 
when impelled to either fide by the wind, 
is kept fteady by acontrary force. Thus 
the dread of the people, to whom a cer- 
tain fhare was allotted in the government, 
reftrained the excefles and abufe of roy- 
alty. The people, on the other hand, 
were maintained in a due fubmiffion to 
the kings, by their apprehenfion of. the 
power of the fenate. _ For the members of 
the fenate, being all felected from the beft 
among the citizens, were always ready 
to fupport the caufe of juftice; and, by 
throwing their own weight into the {cale, 
when cithergfide was in-danger of being 
epprefied by the other, to give fuch 

| ftrength 
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ftrength to the weakeft party, as the con- 
{tit¥tion of the ftate required. By thefe 
means, the Lacedzmonians preferved their 
liberty intire, for a much longer time 
than any other people. And thus it was 
that Lycurgus having been taught by rea- 
fon to forefee a certain train of caufes and 
events, was able to give a lafting ftrength 
to his eftablifhment. The Romans on 
the other hand, though they arrived in- 
deed at the fame perfection in the confti- 
tution of their ftate, were not led to it by 
forefight or by reafon. But, during’ the 
courfe of many contefts and diforders in 
which they were engaged, having been 
careful always to adopt, upon every change, 
{uch improvements as the occafion itfelf 
fuggefted to them, they at laft obtained 
the fame end likewile, as that which Ly- 
curgus had propofed ; and completed the 
moft beautiful frame of government, of 
all that are in our times known. 
Let me only add, that a good judge of 
hiftory will not form his opinion of a 
writer from any thing that is omitted by 
him, but from that which he relates. 
If indeed any falfehood fhould be found 
in the things which he relates, it may be 
reafonable to impute the omiffion of the 
—reft to ignorance. But if, on the other 
hand, all that he relates be true, it ought 
: C 3 then 
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then to be acknowledged, that his filence 
with regard to fome particular things 
is not the effect of ignorance, but of 
judgment and defign. . 


CHAP. If, 


fe three kinds of government, of: 
which we have been {peaking, were 
all found united in the commonwealth of 
Rome. And fo even was the balance be- 
tween them all, and fo regular the admi- 
niftration that refulted from their union, 
that it was no eafy thing, even for the 
Romans themfelves, to determine with 
affurance, whether the intire ftate was to 
be efteemed an ariftocracy, a demoeracy, 
or a monarchy. For if they turned their 
view upon the power of the Confuls, the 
government appeared to be purely mo- 
narchical and regal. If again the authority 
of the fenate was confidered, it then 
feemed to wear the form of ariftocracy. 
And laftly, if regard was had to the thare 
which the people poffefled in the admi- 
niftration of affairs, it could then {carcely 
fail to be denominated a popular - ftate. 
The feveral powers, that were appropri- 
ated to each of thefe diftin& branches of 
the conftitution at the time of which we 

| : are 
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are {peaking, and which, with very little 
variation, gre even ftill preferved, are thefe 
which follow. 

The Confuls, while they remain in 
Rome, before they lead out the armies in- 
to the field, are the mafters of all publick 
affairs, For all the other magiftrates, the 
Tribunes alone excepted, are fubject to 
them, and bound to obey their com, 
mands. They introduce embaffadors into 
the fenate. They propofe alfo to the fe- 
nate the fubjects of debate ; and dire all 
the forms that are obferved in making 
the decrees. Nor is it lefs a part of their 
office likewife, to attend to thofe affairs 
that are tranfacted by the people: to 
call together general affemblies; to re- 
port to them the refolutions of the fe- 
nate; and to ratify whatever is deter- 
mined by the greater number. In all the 
preparations that are made for war, as 
well as in the whole adminiftration in the 
field, they poffefs an almoft abfolute au- 
thority. For to them it belongs, to im- 
pofe ppon the allies whatever fervices they 
judge expedient ; to appoint the military 
tribunes ; to enroll the legions, and make 
the neceffary levies; and to inflict pu- 
nifhments, in the field, upon all that are 
-fivajett to their command. Add to this, 
‘that they have the power likewife to ex- 
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pend what whatever fums they may think 
convenient from the public treafure; be- 
ing attended for that purpofe by a Quef- 
tor, who is always ready to receive and 
execute their orders. When any one 
therefore directs his view to this part of 
the conftitution, it is very reafonable for 
him to conclude, that the government 1s 
no other than a fimple royalty. Let me 
only obferve, that if in fome of thefe par- 
ticular points, or in thofe that will be 
hereafter mentioned, any change fhould 
be either now remarked, or fhould happen 
at fome future time, fuch an alteration 
will not deftroy the general principles of 
this difcourfe. © 

To the Senate belongs, in the firft place, 
the fole care and management of the pub- 
lick money. For ali the returns that are 
brought into the treafury, as well as all 
the payments that are iffued from it, are 
directed by their orders. Nor is it allow- 
ed to the Quaftors to apply any part of 
the revenue to particular occafions as they 
arife, without a decree of the fenate ; 
thofe fums alone excepted, which are ex- 
' pended in the fervice of the Confuls. And 
even thofe more general, as well as great- 
eft difburfements, which are emplayed, at 
the return of every five years, in buiidihs 
and repairing the publick edifices, are af- 
ae | figned 
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figned to the Cenfors for that purpofe, by 
the exprefs permiffion of the fenate. To 
the fenate alfo is referred the cognizance 
of all the crimes, committed in any part 
of Italy, that demand a publick examina- 
tion and inquiry: fuch as treafons, con- 
fpiracies, poifonings, and affaffinations. 
Add to this, that when any controverfies 
arife, either between private men, or any 
of the cities of Italy, it is the part of the 
fenate to adjuft all difputes; to cenfure 
thofe that are deferving of blame; and to 
yield affiftance to thofe, who ftand in need 
of protection and defence. When any 
embaffies are fent out of Italy ; either to 
reconcile contending ftates; to offer ex- 
hortations and advice ; or even, as it fome- 
times happens, to impofe commands; to 
propofe conditions of a treaty ; or tomake 
a denunciation of war; the care and con- 
dué& of all thefe tranfactions is intrufted 
wholly to the fenate. When any embaf- 
fadors alfo arrive at Rome, it is the fenate 
likewife that determines, in what manner 
they fhall be received and treated, and 
what anfwer fhall be given to their de- 
mands. In all thefe things, that have 
now been mentioned, the people has no 
fhare. To thofe therefore, who come to 
 ¥eftde in Rome during the abfence of the 
Confuls, the government appears to be 


purely 
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purely ariftocratical. Many of the Greeks 
efpecially, and of the foreign princes, are 
eafily led into this perfuafion: when they 
perceive that almoft all the affairs, which 
they are forced to negociate with the Ro- 
mans, are determined by the fenate. 
And now it may well be afked, what 
part is left to the People in this govern- 
ment: fince the fenate, on the one hand, 
is vefted with the fovereign power, in the 
feveral inftances that have been here enu- 
‘erated, and more efpecially in all things 
that concern the management and difpo- 
fal of the publick treafure; and fince the 
Confuls, on the other hand, are intrufted 
with the abfolute direction of the prepa- 
rations that are made for war, and exer- 
cue an uncontrouled authority in the field. 
There is however a part ftill allotted to 
the people ; and indeed the moft import- 
ant part. For firft, the people are the fole 
difpeafers of rewards and punifhments ; 
which are the only bands, by which ftates 
and kingdoms, and in a word all human 
focieties, are held together. For when 
the difference between thefe is overlooked, 
or when they are diftributed without due 
diftin@ion, nothing but diforder can en- 
fue. Nor is it potlible indeed, that go- 
vernment fhould be maintained, if thy 
wicked ftand in equal eflimation with the 
| | | good. 
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ood. The People then, when any of- 
Fonces demand fuch punifhment, fre. 
quently condemn the citizens to the pay- 
ment of a fine: thofe efpecially, who ee 
been invefted with the dignities of the ftate. 
To the people alone belongs the right to 
fentence any one to dic. Upon this occa- 
fion, they have acuftom which deferves 
to be mentioned with applaufe. The per- 
fon accufed is allowed to withdraw him- 
felf in open view, and embrace a voluntary 
banifhment, if only a fingle tribe remains, 
that has not yet given judgment ; and is 
fuffered to retire in fafety to Prenefte, 
Tibur, Naples, or any other of the confe- 
derate cities. The publick magiftracies 
are allotted alfo by the people to thofe 
who are efteemed worthy of them: and 
thefe are the nobleft rewards that any go« 
vernment can beftow on virtue. To the 
people belongs the power of approving 
or rejecting laws: and, which is ftill 
of greater importance, peace and war are 
likewife fixed by their deliberations. When 
any alliance is concluded, any war ended, 
or treaty made; to them the conditions 
are referred, and by them either annulled 
or ratified. And thus again, from a view 
of all thefe circumiftances, it might with. 
ret€onbe imagined, that the people had 
engrofled the largeft portion of the go-. 
vernment, 
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vernment, and that the ftate was plainly 
a democracy. 

Such are the parts of the adminiftra- 
tion, which are diftin@ly affigned to each 
of the three forms of government, that 
are united in the commonwealth of Rome. 
It now remains to be confideréd, in what 
manner each feveral form is enabled to 
counteract the others, or to co-operate 
with them. 

When the Confuls, invefted with the 
power that has been mentioned, lead the 
armies into the field, though they feem 
indeed to hold fuch abfolute authority as 
is fufficient for all purpofes, yet are they 
in truth fo dependent both on the fe- 
nate and the people, that without their 
affiftance they are by no means able to 
accomplifh any defign. It is well known 
that armies demand a continual fupply of 
neceffaries. But neither corn, nor habits, 
nor even the military ftipends, can at any 
time be tranf{mitted to the legions: unlets 
by an exprefs order of the fenate. Any 
oppofition therefore, or delay, on the part 
of this aflembly, 1s fufficient always to de- 
feat the enterprizes of the Generals. It 
is the fenate likewife, that either com- 

ls the Confuls to leave their defigns im- 
cere, or enables them to’ complete tse. 
_— which = mare forined ; by 
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fending a fucceffor into each of their feve- 
ral provinces, upon the expiration of the 
annual term, or by continuing them in. 
the fame command. The fenate alfo has 
the pawer to aggrandize and amplify thie 
victories that are gained, or on the con- 
trary to depreciate and debafe them. For 
that which is called among the Romans a 
Triumph, in which a fenfible reprefenta- 
tion of the actions of the Generals is ex- 
pofed in folemn proceflion to the view of 
all the citizens, can neither be exhibited 
with due pomp and {plendour, nor indeed be 
in any manner celebrated, unlefs the con- 
fent'of the fenate be firft obtained, toge- 
ther. with the fums that are requifite for 
the expence. Nor is it lefs neceflary on 
the other hand, that the Confuls, how far 
foever they may happen to be removed 
from Rome, fhould be careful to preferve 
the good affections of the people. For 
the people, as we have already mentioned, 
annulls, or ratifies, all treaties. But that 
which is of greateft moment is, that the 
. Confuls, at the time of laying down their 
office, are bound alfo to fubmit their paft 
adminiftration to the judgement of the 
people, And thus thefe magiftrates can at 
-no'time think themfelves fecure, if they 
heglect to gain the approbation both of 
the fenate, and the people. : 
In 
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In. the fame manner the fenate alfo, 
though invefted with fo great authority, 
is bound to yield a certain attention to the 
people, and to act in concert with them, 
in all affairs that are of great and gene- 
ral importance. With regard efpecially 
to thofe offences that are committed againft 
the ftate, and which demand a capital 
punifhment, no inquiry can be perfected, 
nor any judgment carried into execution, 
unlefs the people confirm what the fenate 
has before decreed. Nor are the things, 
which more itimediately regard the fe- 
nate itfelf, lefs fubject to the fame con- 
troul. For if a law fhould at any time 
be propofed, to leffen the received autho- 
tity of the fenators ; to detract from their 
honours and preeminence; or even to de- 
prive them of a part of their poffeffions ; 
it belongs wholly to the people to efta- 
blifh or reject it. And even {till more ; 
the interpofition of a fingle Tribune is 
fufficient, not only to fufpend the delibe- 
rations of the fenate, but to prevent them 
alfo from holding any meeting or. affem- 
bly. Now the peculiar office of the Tri- 
bunes is, to declare thofe fentiments that 
are moft pleafing to the people: and prin- 
cipally to promote their interefts and de- 
igns. And thus the fenate, on account 
of all thefe reafons, is forced to cultivate 
a | the 
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the favour, and gratify the inclinations, of 
the people. : | 
The people again, on their part, ard 
held in a dependance, on the fenate, and are 
obliged to pay a certain deference, both 
to the particular members, and to the ge- 
neral body. In every part of Italy there 
are works of various kinds, which are let 
to farm by the Cenfors; fyrch as the build 
ing, or repairing, of the publick edifices, 
which are almoit innumerable; the care 
of rivers, harbours, gardens, mines, and 
lands; every thing, ina word, that falls 
beneath the dominion of the Romens. In 
all thefe things, the people are the under- 
takers: infomuch that there are {carcely 
any to be found, that are not in fome de- 
gree involved, either in the contracts, or 
sn the management of the works. For 
fome take the farms of the Cenfors at a 
certain price: others became partners 
with the firft. Some again engage them- 
felves as fureties for the farmers: and 
others, in fupport alfo of thefe fureties, 
pledge their own fortunes to the ftate. 
Now the fupreme direction of all thefe 
affairs is placed wholly in the fenate. 
The fenate has the power to allot a longer 
time; to Hghten the conditions of the 
agreement, in cafe that any accident has 
intervened ; or even to releafe the con- 
tractors 
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tractors from their bargain, if the terms 
fhould be found impracticable. There are 
alfo many other circumftances, in which 
thofe that are engaged in any of thefe 
publick works may be either greatly in- 
jured, or greatly benefited, by the fenate ; 
finice to this body, as we have already ob- 
ferved, all things that belong to thefe 
* tranfactions are conftantly referred. But 
there is ftill another advantage, of much 
greater moment. For from this order 
Vikewife judges are felected, in almoft 
every accufation of confiderable weight, 
whether it be of a publick, or private, 
nature. The people therefore, being by 
thefe means held under due fubjeétion 
and reftraint, and doubtful of obtaining 
that protection, which they forefee that 
they may at fome time want, are always 
cautious of exciting any oppofition to the 
meafures of the fenate. Nor are they, 
on the other hand, lefs ready to pay obe- 
dience to the orders of the Confuls ; 
through the dread of that fupreme au- 
thority, to which the citizens in general, 
as well as each particular man; are ob- 
noxious in the field. . 
Thus, while each of thefe feparate parts 

is enabled either to affift or obftruct the 
reft, the government, by the apt contex- 
ture of them al] in the general frame, : 
: 7 0 
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fo well fecured againft every accident, 
that it feems fcarcely poffible to invent a 
more perfect fyftem. For when the dread 
of any common danger, that threatens 
from abroad, conftrains all the orders of 
the ftate to unite together, and co-operate 
with joint affiftance ; fuch is the ftrength 
of:‘the republick, that as, on the one hand, 
no meafures that are neceflary are ne- 
glected, while all men fix their thoughts 
upon the prefent exigency; fo neither is 
it poffible on the other hand, that their 
defigns fhould at any time be fruftrated 
through the want of due celerity, becaufe 
all in general, as well as every citizen in 
particular, employ their utmolt efforts, to 
carry what has been determined into ex- 
ecution. ‘CThus the government, by the 
very form and peculiar nature of it’s con- 
ftitution, is equally enabled to refift all 
attacks, and to accomplifh every purpofe. 
And when again all apprehenfions of fo- 
reign enemics are paft, and the Romans, 
being now fettled in tranquility, and en- 
joying at their leifure all the fruits of 
victory, begin to yield to the feduction of 
eafe and plenty, and, as it happens ufu- 
ally in fuch conjunétures, become haughty 
and ungovernable; then chiefly we may 
obferve, in what manner the fame confti- 
tution likewife finds in itfelf a remedy 

D againit 
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again{ft the impending danger. For when- 
ever either of the feparate parts of the 
republic attempts.to exceed it’s proper li- 
mits, excites contention and difpute, and 
ftruggles to obtain a apg fhare of 
power, than that which is affigned to 
it by the laws; it is manifeft, that fince 
no one fingle part, as we have fhewn 
in this difcourfe, is in itfelf fupreme or 
abfolute, but that on the contrary the 
powers’ which are affigned to each are 
ftill fubje& to reciprocal controul, the 
part, which thus afpires, muft foon be 
reduced again within it’s own juft bounds, 
and not be fuffered to infult or deprefs 
the reft. And thus the feveral orders, 
of which the ftate is framed, are forced 
always to maintain their due pofition: 
being partly counterworked in their 
defigns; and partly alfo reftrained from 
making any attempt, by the dread of fall- 
ing under that authority to which they 
are expofed. | | 
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EXTRACT the SECOND. 
The military inftitutions of the Romans. 


CHAP. I. 


S foon as the Confuls are declared, 
the military Tribunes are next ap- 
pointed. Of thele, fourteen are taken 
from the citizens who have caricd arms 
in five campaigns; and ten more, from 
thofe who have completed ten. For every 
citizen, before he arrives at the age of 
forty-fix, is obliged to ferve either ten 
years in the cavalry, or fixteeen in the in- 
fantry: thofe alone excepted, who are 
placed by the Cenfors below the rate of 
four hundred drachmez; and who are all 
referved for the fervice of the fea. In the 
cafe of any prefling danger, the time of 
continuing in the infantry is extended to 
_twenty years. No citizen is permitted 
by the laws to fue for any magiltracy, be-_ 
fore he has completed the fervice of ten 
campaigns. | 
When the enrolments are to be made, 
‘the Counfuls give notice before to the 
people of a certain day, upon which all 
the Romans that are of fufficient ave are 
D 2 required 
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required to attend. This is done every year. 
And when the day arrives, and the men all 
appear at Rome, and are aflembled after- 
wards in the Capitol, the Tribunes of the 
youngeft order divide themfelves, as they 
are appointed either by the Confuls or the 
people, into four feparate bodies. For 
this divifion correfponds with the firft 
and gencral diftribution of all the forces 
into four feparate legions. Of thefe Tri- 
bunes therefore, the four firft named are 
affigned to the firft legion ; the three next, 
to the fecond; the following four, to the 
third; and the three, latft appointed to the 
tourth.’ Of the Tribunes of the oldeft 
order, the two that are firft named are 
placed in the firft legion; the three fe- 
cond, in the fecond; the two that follow, 
in the third; and the remaining three, in 
the fourth. By this diftribution and di- 
vifion, an equal number of commanders 
is allotted to each Jegion. When this is 
done, the Tribunes of each legion, having 
taken their feats apart, draw out the tribes 
one by one by lot; and calling to them | 
that upon which the lot firft falls, they 
felect trom it four young men, as nearly 
equal as is poffible both in age and flature. 
And when thefe are brought forward | 
from.the reft, the Tribunes of the firft 
legion firf choofe one; then thofe of the 
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fecond, a fecond ; thofe of the third, take 
the third; and thofe of the fourth, the 
laft. After thefe, four more are made to 
approach. And now, the Tribunes of the 
fecond legion firft make their choice; 
then thofe of the reft in order; and, laft 
of all, the Tribunes of the firft. In the 
fame manner again, from the next four 
that follow, the Tribunes of the third le- 
gion choofg the firft; and thofe of the 
fecond, the laft. And thus, by obferving 
the fame method of rotation to the end, 
it happens that the legions, with refpedct 
to the men of which they are compofed, 
are all alike and equal. The number al- 
lotted to each legion is four thoufand and 
two hundred ; and fometimes five thou- 
fand, when any great and unufual danger 
is forefeen. After thete had been thus 
felected, it was anciently the cuftom to 
choofe the cavalry; and to add two hun- 
dred horfemen to each four thoufand of the 
infantry. But in the prefent times, the 
citizens, of whom the cavalry 1s compofed, 
are firft enrolled ; having been before ap- 
pointed by the Cenfors, “according to the 
rate of their revenue: and three Hundred 
are afligned to every legion. 

When the enrolments are in this man- 
ner finifhed, the Tribunes, baving aflem- 
ee together in feparate bodies the fol- 
D 3 diers 
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diers of their refpective legions, choofe 
out aman that feems moft proper for the 
purpofe, and make him {wear in the fol- 
lowing words: * that he will be obedient 
to his commanders, and execute all the 
orders that he fhall receive from them, 
to the utmoft of his power.”” The reft of 
the foldiers of the legion, advancing one 
by one, {wear alfo, that they will perform 
what the firft has fworn. About the fame 
time likewife, the Confuls fend notice to 
the magiftrates of the allied cities of Italy, 
from which they defign to draw any forces, 
what number of troops are wanted, and at 
what time and place they are required to 
join the Roman army. The cities, hav- 
ing raifed their levies in the fame manner 
that has now been mentioned, and ad- 
miniftered to them the fame oath, fend 
them away, attended by a paymafter and 
a General. | 

At Rome the Tribunes, after the cere- 
mony of the oath is finifhed, command 
all the legions to return without arms up- 
on acertain day, and then difmifs them. 
And when they are met together again at 
the appointed time, thofe that are the 
youngeit, and of the loweft condition, are 
fet apart for the light-armed troops. 
From the next above thefe in age are fe- 
lected the Hattati. from thofe that ase in 

| full 
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full ftrength and vigour, the Principes: 
and the oldeft of all that are inrolled are 
the Triarii. For every legion is com- 
pofed of all thefe different bodies; diffe- 
rent in name, in age, and in the manner 
in which they are armed. This divifion 
is fo adjufted, that the Triarii amount to 
fix hundred men: the Principes are 
twelve hundred: the Haftati an equal 
number: .and all the reft, light-armed. 
If a legion confitt of more than four thou- 
{and men, the feveral bodies are increafed 
in due proportion ; except only, that the 
number of the Triarii always remains the 

fame. | 
The youngeft of thefe troops are armed 
with a {word, light javelins, and a buck- 
ler. The buckler is both ftrongly made, 
and of a fize fufficient for fecurity. For 
it is of a circular form, and has three feet 
in the diameter. They wear likewife up- 
on their heads fome fimple fort of cover- 
ing; fuch as the fkin of a wolf, or fome- 
thing of a fimilar kind ; which ferves both 
for their defence,.and to point out alfo to 
the commanders thofe particular foldiers, . 
that are diftinguifhed either by their 
bravery, or their want of courage, in the 
time of action. The wood of the jave- 
lin is of the length of two cubits, and of 
the thicknefs of a finger. The iron part is 
| D 4 a {pan 
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afpanin length: and is drawn out to fuch 
flender fnenefs towards the point, that 
it never fails to be bent in the very fir 
difcharge, fo that the enemy cannot throw 
it back again. Otherwife it would be a 
common javelin. 

The next in age, who are called the 
Haftati, are ordered to furnith themfelves 
with a complete fuit of armour. This, 
among the Romans, confifts in the firft 
place of a fhield of a convex furface; the 
breadth of which is two feet and a half; 
and the length four feet, or four feet and 
a palm in thofe of the largeft fize. It is 
compofed of two planks, glued together, 
and covered firft with linen, and after- 
‘wards with calve-fkin. The extreme 
edges of it, both above and below, are 
guarded with plates of iron: as well to 
fecure it againft the ftrokes of fwords, as 
that it may be refted alfo upon the ground 
Witiiout receiving any injury. To the fur- 
face is fitted likewife a fhell of iron; 
which ferves toturn afide the more violent 
ftrokes of ftones, or fpears, or any other 

onderous weapon. After the fhield, comes 
the fword; which is carried upon the 
right thigh, and is called the Spanith 
{word. It is formed, not only to puth 
with it at the point; but to make a fall- 
ing ftroke with either edge, and with fin- 
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cular effet; for the blade is remarkably 
‘ftrong and firm. To thefe arms are add- 
ed two piles or javelins; a helmet made 
of brafs; and boots for the legs. The 
piles are of two forts; the one large, the 
other flender. Of the former, thofe that 
are round have the breadth of a palm in 
their diameter; and thofe that are fquare 
the breadth of a palm likewife in a fide. 
The more flender, which are carried with 
the other, refemble a common javelin of a 
moderate fize. In both forts, the wooden 
part is of the length of about three. cu- 
bits. The iron, which is of the fame 
length likewife, and turned outwards at 
the point, in the form of a double hook, 
is faftened to the wood with fo great care 
and forefight, being carried upwards: to 
the very middle of it, and transfixed with 
many clofe-fet rivets, that it is fooner 
broken in ufe than loofened; though, in 
the part in which it is joined to the wood, 
it is not lefs than a finger and a half in 
thicknefs. Upon the helmet is worn an 
ornament of three upright feathers, either 
red or black, of about a cubit in height ; 
which, being fixed upon the very top of 
the head, and added to their other arms, 
‘make the troops feem to be of double fize, 
and gives them an appearance which is 
both beautiful and terrible. Befide thefe 
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arms, the foldiers in general place alfo 
upon their breafts a {quare plate of brafs, 
of the meafure of a {pan on either fide, 
which is called the guard of the heart. 
But all thofe, who are rated at more than 
ten thoufand drachma, cover their breafts 
with a coat of mail. The Principes, and 
the Triarii, are armed in the fame man- 
ner likewife as the Haftati; except only 
that the Triarii carry pikes. inftead of 
javelins. 

From each of thefe feveral forts of fol- 
diers, the youngeft alone excepted, ten 
men of diftinguifhed merit are firft feleted ; 
and after thefe, ten more. Thefe are all 
called commanders of companies: and he 
that is firft chofen has a feat in the mi- 
litary Council. After thefe, twenty more 
are appointed to conduct the rear; and 
are chofen by the former twenty. The 
foldiers of each different order, the light 
troops excepted, are then divided into ten 
feparate parts; to each of which are affign- 
ed four officers, of thofe who have been 
thus fele&ted; two to lead the van, and 
two to take the care of the rear. The 
light-armed troops are diftributed in juft 
proportion among them all. Each fepa- 
rate part is called a company, a band, or 
anenfign: and the leaders, captains of 
companies or centutions. Laftof all, a 
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of the braveft and moft vigorous among 
the foldiers are appointed by the cap- 
tains to carry the ftandards jn each com- 
pany. It is not without good reafon that 
two captains are afligned to every com- 
any. For as it always is uncertain, what 
will be the conduct of an officer, or to 
what accidents he may be expofed; and 
as in the affairs of war there is no room 
for pretext or excufe; this method is con- 
trived, that the company may not upon 
any occafion be deftitute of: a leader. 
When the captains therefore both are pre- 
fent, he that was firft chofen leads the 
right, and the other the left of the com- 
pany. And when either of them is ab- 
fent, he that remains takes the condué of 
the whole. In the choice of thefe cap- 
tains not thofe that are the boldeft and 
moft enterprifing are efteemed the beft; 
but thofe rather, who are fteady and {e- 
date ; prudent in conduct, and fkilful in 
command. Nor 1s it fo much required, 
that they fhould be at all times eager to 
begin the combat, and throw themfelves 
precipitately into ation; as that, when 
they are prefied, or even conquered by a 
{uperior force, they fhould ftill maintain 
their ground, and rather die than defert 
their ftation. 
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The Cavalry is divided alfo into ten 
part or troops. In each of thefe, three 
captains firft are chofen; who afterwards 
appoint three other officers to conduct the 
rear. The firft of the captains commands 
the whole troop. The other two hold the 
rank and office of Decurions: and all of 
them are called by that name. In the ab- 
fence of the firft captain, the next in order 
takes the intire command. ‘The manner 
in which thefe troops are armed is at this 
time the fame as that of the Greeks. But 
anciently it was very different. For firft, 
they wore no armour upon their bodies ; 
but were covered, inthe time of action, 
with only an under garment. In this me- 
thod, they were able indeed to defcend 
from their horfes, or leap up again upon 
them, with greater quicknefs and facility : 
but, as they were almoft naked, they 
were too much expofed to danger in all 
clofe engagements. The {pears alfo that 
were in ufe among them in former times 
were in a double refpect very unfit for fer- 
vice. Firft, as they were of a flender 
make, and always trembled in the hand, 
it not only was extremely difficult to direct 
them with exactnefs towards the deftined 
mark ; but very frequently, even’ before 
their points had reached the enemy, the 
greateft part of them were fhaken into 
ant pieces 
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pieces by the bare motion of the horfes. 
Add to this, that thefe {pears, not being 
armed with iron at the loweft end, were 
formed to ftrike only with the point, and, 
when they were broken by this ftroke. 
were afterwards incapable of any farther 
ufe. Their buckler was made of the hide 
of an ox, and in form was not unlike to 
thofe glokular difhes which are ufed in 
facrifices. But this was alfo of too infirm 
a texture for defence: and, as it was at 
firft not very capable of fervice, it after- 
wards became wholly ufelefs, when the 
fubftance of it had been foftened and re- 
laxed by rain. The Romans therefore, 
having obferved thefe defects, foon chang- 
ed their weapons for the armour of the 
Greeks. For the Grecian {pear, which is 
firm and ftable, not only ferves to make 
the firft ftroke with the point in juft di- 
rection and with fure effect ; but, with the 
help of the iron at the oppofite end, may, 
when turned, be employed againft the 
enemy with equal fteadinefs and force. 
In the fame manner alfo the Grecian 
fhields, being ftrong in texture, and ca- 
pable of being held in a fixed pofition, 
are alike ferviceable both for attack and 
for defence. Thefe advantages were foon 
perceived, and the arms adopted by the 
cavalry. For the Romans, above all other 
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people, are excellent in admitting foreign 

cuftoms that are preferable to their own. 
As foon as this partition of the troops 
is finifhed, and the neceffary orders given 
by the Tribunes concerning their arms, . 
they are then commanded ‘to return to 
their refpective habitations, till the day 
arrives, upon which they are bound by 
oath to aflemble together im a certain 
place appointed by the Confuls. Each of 
the Confuls ufually appoints a different 
place for the aflembling of his own army. 
for tocach of them are allotted feparate- 
ly two Roman legions, together with an 
equal part of the allies. No pretence of 
accident is at any time allowed to thofe 
that are enrolled; nor any excufe admit- 
ted, in oppofition to their oath, to dif- 
charge them from appearing on the day 
prefcribed: unlefs fome aufpices fhould 
intervene, or fome difatter happen, which 
renders their attendance abtolutely im- 
practicable. When they are all met to- 
gether, the diftribution of the allies, who 
are affembled alfo with the Romans, is 
regulated by twelve officers, called Pre- 
feéts and appointed by the Confuls, in 
the following manner. ‘They firft choofe 
out from all the allies a body of the brav- 
eft and moft fkilful foldiers, both cavalry 
and infantry, to ferve near the perfon, and 
| | | under 
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under the immediate orders, of the Con- 
fuls.. Thefe are called the extraordinary, 
or feleéted troops. ‘The whole infantry of 
the allies is ufually the fame in number 
with that of the Romans; but the cavalry 
three times as many. Among thefe, 
about a third part of the cavalry, and a 
fifth part of the infantry, are fet apart as 
extraordinaries. The reft are then divided 
by the Prefects into two equal bodies ; one 
of which is called the right, and the other 
the left wing. When all things are thus 
prepared, the Tribunes direct both the 
Romans and the allies to incamp. | 
As the method of this incampment is 
uniform and fimple, at all times and in 
every place the fame, I fhall here: endea- 
vour to to fet before the reader a clear de- 
{cription of the order that is obferved in 
the Roman armies, both in their marches 
and incampments; and of the manner al- 
fo in which they are drawn up in battle. 
For no man furely, who is not utterly 
averfe to all great and laudable purfuits, can 
~ -be unwilling to attend to fuch inquiries ; 
in which his fearch will be rewarded with 
a kind of knowledge not unworthy of the 
pains. | | 
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CHAP. I. 


W° HIS then is the manner in which the 
Romans form their camp. As foon 

as the ground is chofen for the purpofe, 
that part of it which is judged to be the 
moft convenient, both for the, difpatch of 
orders, and for difcerning every thing that 
is tranfacted, is firft marked out for the 
place of the Confular tent. In this place, 
an enfign is planted in the ground, and 
round it is meafured a quadrangular figure, 
every fide of which is diftant from the en- 
fign a hundred feet; fo that the whole 
contents of it are equal to the {pace of 
four acres. On one fide of this figure, 
the fide that appears to be the moft com- 
modious for water and for forage, the Ro- 
man legions are difpofed in the following 
order. Inevery legion there are fix Tri- 
bunes, as we have already mentioned ; 
and two legions are affigned to each of 
the Confuls. . With each Conful therefore, - 
twelve Tribunes always are incamped, 
Their tents are ranged in one right line, 
which is parallel to that fide of the qua- 
drangular fpace that has been chofen, and 
diftant from it fifty feet. The ground 
between is occupied by their horfes, their 
we | : beatts 
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beafts of burthen,. and other bageage. 
Thefe tents are fo difpofed, that the back 
of them is turned towards the Confular 
ground; while the oppofite fide looks 
down upon the external afpect of the 
camp, which we fhall hereafter therefore 
call the front. They are fet at equal dif- 
tances each from the other; and fo ex- 
tended, that the line, upon which they 
{tand, traverfes the whole breadth of the 
fpace that is occupied by the legions. 

A hundred feet are then meafured 
downwards, from the front of the tents 
of the Tribunes: and at the extremity of 
this diftance a line is drawn, which runs 
parallel to thefe tents. From this line 
forwards, the legions are incampcd in the 
following manner. The line being firft 
divided into two equal parts, from the 
point of the divifion another right line is 
drawn; on either fide of which, and at 
an equal diftance from it; is placed the 
cavalry of the two legions; oppofite the 
one to the ther; and feparated from 
each other by a {pace of fifty feet. The 
difpofition of the tents, both of the ca- 
valry, and of the infantry, is the fame. 
For every company, as well as every 
troop, occupies a fyuare picce of ground, 
the front of which is turned towards the 
open {paces, and contains in length a — 
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died feet. The depth of it is ufually fo 
adjufted as to be equal to the length; ex- 
cept in the incampment of the Triarii, 
and the allies. When the legions are 
compofed of any greater number, both the 
length and depth of this ground are in- 
creafed in due proportion. The cavalry, 
being thus placed towards the middle of 
the tents of the Tribunes, forms a kind 
of ftreet, which runs down tranfverfely 
from the right line before mentioned, and 
the {pace that lies before thofe tents. All 
the other {paces bear alfo the refemblance 
of regular ftreets; the fides of which are 
formed by the troops and companies, 
which are ranged lengthways through the 
camp. . 

Behind the cavalry, and in the fame 
form likewife, are placed the Triarii of 
‘both legions: a company being joined 
clofe to every troop; but looking a con- 
trary way; and containing in depth only 
one half of its length. For the Triarii 
ufually amount to no more than half of 
the number of the other bodies. But as 
the depth of the companies is thus dimi- 
nifhed, the ground upon which they are 
ranged is rendered equal in length to that 
which is occupied by the reft. 

Oppofite to the Triarii of the two le- 
gions, and at the diftance of fifty feet on 
: either 
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either fide, the Principes are incamped ; 
with their faces turned towards the open 
fpaces. By this pofition, two more ftreets 
are formed; which take their beginning 
alfo at the fame right line, or {pace of a 
hundred feet that lies before the tents of 
the Tribunes ; and are ended on the op- 
pofite fide, which we before called the 
front of all the camp. Next to the Prin- 
cipes are lodged the Haftati; being placed 
clofe behind the former, but looking alfo 
a contrary way. As ezch of the different 
bodies, of which a legion is compofed, is 
divided into ten companies, from hence it 
happens, that the feveral intervals, or ftreets 
are all of an equal length, and are alike 
terminated by that fide of the camp which 
is the front ; towards which alfo the latt 

of all the companies are always turned. 
At the diftance of fifty feet from the 
Haftati, and oppofite alfo to them, is 
lodged the cavalry of the allics; begin- 
ning from the fame right line; and ex~ 
tended likewife, as the other bodies, down 
to the front of thecamp. The whole iin- 
fantry of the allies, as we have already 
mentioned, before the extraordinaries are 
felected, is equal to that of the legions : 
and the cavalry, after a third part has been 
taken from it to ferve as extraordinaries, 
is double in number to the Roman caval- 
EK 2 ry. 
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ry. The depth therefore of the ground, 
upon which thefe troops are placed, is 
enlarged in fuch proportion, that they 
cover always the fame fpace in length 
with that which is occupied by the Ro- 
mans. The feveral ftreets, which are five 
in number, being thus completely form- 
ed, the infantry of the allies, to whofe 
companies a depth of ground. is alfo af- 
figned in proportion to their number, is 
in the fame manner ranged clofe behind 
the cavalry, but looking a contrary way. 
For their faces are turned towards the in- 
trenchment, and look down upon both 
fides of the camp. | 

In every company, the foremoft tents 
on either fidé are occupied by the Centu- 
rions. In this difpofition both of the 
infantry and cavalry, the fixth company 
and the fixth troop are feparated from 
the fifth by a diftance of fifty feet. By 
this divifion another {treet is formed, 
which traverfes all the reft, and paffes 
through the middle of the camp, in a line 
parallel to the tents of the -Tribunes. 
This ftreet, on account of the pofition of 
it below five companies is called the 
Quintan. 

The fpace, that falls behind the tents 
of the Tribunes, and which lies clofe on 
either hand to the Confular ground, is 
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allotted, one fide of it for the Forum, and 
the other for the place of the Queftor and 
the military ftores. Behind the laft of 
the tents of the Tribunes on either fide, 
and in a line, which, falling upon thofe 
tents, forms that kind of figure which is 
called the Forceps, the extraordinary ca- 
valry is lodged, together with the volun- 
teers that accompany the Con{ful: being 
all of them extended along the two fides 
of the camp; with their faces turned to- 
wards the place of the Queftor on the one 
fide, and to the Forum on the other. 
And as they are in this manner placed 
near the Conful in the camp, fo likewife 
in the marches, and in a word upon all 
occafions that arife, they are bound to ob- 
ferve with particular attention both the 
Queftor and the Conful; and to be at all 
times ready to receive their orders. Clofe 
behind this cavalry, but with their faces 
‘turned towards the intrenchment, the 
infantry, which is felected alfo for the 
fame fervice, 1s incamped. 

Above thefe troops is left an open {pace, 
of a hundred feet in breadth, and parallel 
to the tents of the Tribunes, which paffes 
along the Forum, the Confular ground, 
and the place of the Quaftor ; and is con» 
tinued through the whole extent of the 
camp. On the upper fide of it is placed 
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the extraordinary cavalry of the allies; 
looking down upon the Forum, the place 
of the Queftor, and the Confular ground. 
Between the middle of their tents, and op- 
pofite to the Confular ground, isleftanother 
open fpace, of the breadth of fifty feet ;. 
which divides the former at right angles, 
and leads towards the hindmoft part of the 
camp. Clofe again behind this cavalry, the 
extraordinary infantry of the allies is lodg- 
ed; with their faces turned towards the 
intrenchment, and to the rear of all the 
camp. The ground, that remains unoc- 
cupied on either fide, is referved for ftran- 
gers; or for fuch of the allies as are 
brought by any temporary occafion to the 
army. When the arrangement is thus 
completed, the intire camp’ forms the 
figure of an equilateral fquare: and with 
refpect to the feveral parts, the feparation 
of them into ftreets, together with the 
order in which all things are difpofed, 
renders the appearance not unlike toa city. 

The intrenchment is diftant from the 
tents, on every fide two hundred feet. 
The ground, that lies between, is fubfer- 
vient to many valuable purpofes. It ren- 
ders the entrance of the legions into the 
camp, as well as their egrefs from it, 
both eafy and commodious. For as the 
feveral] companies advance into this open- 
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{pace according to the direction of their 
re{pective ftreets, they never meet toge- 
ther in the way, nor are expofed to the 
danger of being thrown down and tram- 
pled upon each by the other. In this place 
likewife the cattle, and all the fpoil that 
is taken from the enemy, is kept in fafe- 
ty during the night. But the greatedt ad- 
vantage is, that in the cafe of an attack 
by night, ‘neither fire, nor {carcely zeny 
weapon, can reach the troops; and that 
even thofe few javelins, that happen to 
fall among them, are rendered ineffectual 
by the diftance, as well as by the tents 
that cover them on every fide. 

From this detail of the numbers, both 
of the infantry and cavalry, of which an 
army is at any time compofed; whether 
four thoufand, or five thoufand men, be 
allotted to each legion ; from the delcrip- 
tion of the depth, and length of the 
ground upon which the companies are 
lodged; and from the accouut of the 
meafure and refpective diftances of the 
{freets and open fpaces ; it will be eafy 
to conceive the extent and whole circum- 
ference of the camp. When the allies that 
firft join the army, or thofe that are 
_brought by any occafion to the camp, ex- 
ceed the ufual number, the ground that 
lies on one fide of the Confular tent, to- 
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gether with that which was before men- 
tioned, is affigned to the latter ; the Fo- 
rum and the place of the Queftor being 
thrown together for this purpofe as the 
neceflity requires. And with regard to, 
the former, the numbers that are redun- 
dant are difpofed in another feparate 
ftreet, behind the Roman legions, on 
both fides of the camp. When the four 
legions, and both the Confuls, are aflem- 
bled together within one intrenchment, 
in order to underftand the manner of their 
incampment, nothing more is neceflary 
than to conceive two armies, lodged in the 
form that has been now defcribed, turned 
one towards the other, and joined toge- 
ther in the part that is afligned to the ex- 
traordinaries of either army ; who are 
placed as we have already mentioned, in 
the rear of all the camp, with their faces 
turned towards the intrenchment, In this 
pofition the camp forms the figure of an 
oblong fquare. The ground, upon which 
it ftands, is double in extent to that of 
the former camp; and the circumferencé 
of it larger by one half. Such is the me- 
thod which is conftantly obferved, when 
both Confuls are incamped together with- 
in the fame intrenchment. And when 
they form feparate camps, the only dif- 
ference is, that the Forum, the place 
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of the Queftor, and the Confular tents, 
are placed in the middle, between both 
the armies. | 


CHAP. II. 


S foon as the encampment is com- 
£4. pleted, the Tribunes having affem- 
bled ‘together all the perfons, both free 
ten and flaves, that are in the army, ad- 
minifter to every one of them apart the 
following oath: “ That they will not 
fteal any thing from the camp; and, even 
if they find any thing, that they will bring 
it to the Tribunes.” Two companies are 
then felected from the Principes and the 
Haftati of each legion; to whofe care is 
affigned the ground that lies before the 
tents of the Tribunes. For as the Ro- 
mans ufually pafs the whole time of 
day in this open fpace, they employ great 
care to keep it continually cleanfed and 
fprinkled.. Of the remaining eighteen 
companies, three are allotted to every 
Tribune.. For in every legion there are 
-twenty companies of Principes and Haf- 
tati, as we have already mentioned, and 
fix Tribunes. ‘The fervice, which thefe 
three companies are obliged to perform in 
turn for the Tribune to whom they are 
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refpectively afligned, is to fix his tent, to 
make the ground around it plain and le- 
vel, and to cover his baggage, if it be ne- 
ceflary, with a fence. It is their duty 
likewife to place a double guard near 
him for his fecurity. This guard confifts 
of four foldiers, two of whom are fta- 
tioned before the tent, and two behind 
it, near to the horfes. As three com- 
panies are thus allotted to every Tribune, 
and as each company, without including 
the Triarii aud the light-armed troops, 
who are both excmpted from this duty, 
contains more than an hundred men, this 
fervice falling to eacn company in turn 
upon every fourth day only, becomes very 
light and eafy : and, while it minifters in 
all things that are neceffary to the conve- 
nience of the Tribunes, renders their of- 
fice likewife more illuftrious, and brings 
refpect to their authority. 

The Triarii are difcharged from bear- 
ing any part in this attendance. But each 
of their companies is obliged to furnith 
every day a guard to the troop of c&- 
valry that lies clofe behind it. The duty 
of this guard, among other fundtions, is 
principally to obferve the horfes : that they 
may not at any time be rendered unfit for 
fervice, by being intangled in the bands 
that hold them; or, by breaking away, and 

| ) falling 
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falling in among other horfes, create tu- 
mult and diforder in the camp. One 
company alone, which is ielected in turn 
from the whole body of thefe troops, is 
ftationed round the tent of the Conful; 
as well to fecure his perfon againft all 
furprize, as for the fake of adding {plen- 
dour alfo to his dignity. 
The intrenchment is made by the allies, 
on thofe two fides, near to which their 
two wings areencamped. The two other 
fides are Jeft to the Romans; to each le- 
gion, one. Each fide is divided into cer- 
tain portions, according to the number of 
the companies ; and a centurion affigned, 
to overlook the work in every portion. 
The whole fide is afterwards examined 
and approved by two of the Tribunes ; 
whofe office it is to attend to every thing 
that is done in the camp. For the Tri- 
bunes, dividing among themfelves the 
time of the campaign, and prefiding, two 
in turn, during two months of the fix, 
have the fupreme direction of every kind 
_ of neceflary work and fervice, that fells 
within the time of their command. The 
fame duty is performed, in the fame man- 
ner likewife, among the allies, by the 
officers who are called Prefects. 
As foon as daylight appears, the leaders 
of the cavalry, and the centurions, attend 
7 | all 
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all together at the tents of the Tribunes ; 
and the Tribunes at that of the Conful, 
_ The neceffary orders are then delivered 
by the Conful to the Tribunes; by the 
Tribunes to the centurions and the leaders 
of the cavalry; and by thefe, as the proper 
time for each arrives, to the reft of the 
army. 

The delivery of the fignal for the night 
is fecured in the following manner. Every 
tenth cohort, both of infantry and cavalry, 
is lodged at the extreme end of thofe 
Jines which form the feparate ftreets. 
From each of thefe a foldier is felected, 
who is difcharged from all the duties of 
the guard. This foldier, every day about 
the time of the fetting of the fun, goes to 
the tent of the Tribune, and receives from 
him the fignal; which is a flat tablet of 
wood with fome word infcribed upon it: 
and, having returned back again to his 
own company, he then delivers the tablet 
with the fignal, in the prefence of fome 
witneffes, to the leader of the cohort that 
is ‘lodged next to his own. From hi 
again, it pafles to the following cohort ; 
and, in the fame manner, through all the 
reft in order, till it arrives at the firft 
cohorts, which lie neareft to the tents of 
the Tribunes; and from thence it 1s car~ 
ried back again to the Tribunes, while it 

18 
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is yet day. If all the tablets that were 
delivered are brought back, the Tribune 
then perceives that the fignal has pafled 
through all the camp. But if any one be 
wanting, he immediately examines into 
the fact; and, having difcerned by the 
infcriptions in what quarter the tablet has 
been ftopped, inflicts a fuitable punifh- 
ment upon thofe that have been the caufe 
of the neglect. 

The guards for the night are thus dif- 
pofed. One intire company is always 
ftationed round the Confular tent. The 
tents of the Tribunes, and the cavalry, 
are guarded by foldiers taken from each 
company, in the manner that has before 
been mentioned. Each feparate company 
appoints a guard likewife for itfelf from 
it’s own body. The other guards are dif- 
pofed as the Conful directs. But the 
vfual cuftom 1s, to allot three foldicrs to 
the Queftor; and two to each of the 
members of the Council. The external 
fides of the camp are guarded by the 
lifht-armed forces; who are diftributed 
every day along the whole intrenchment. 
From the fame body, ten men are alfo 
ftationed before every gate that leads 
into the camp. | 

Among thofe that are appointed for the 
watch, one foldier from each guard, the 
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fame whofe duty it is to take the firft 
watch, is carried in the evening to the 
Tribune, by one of the conductors of the 
rear of every company. The Tribune, 
having given to all of them fome {mall 
tablets of wood, infcribed with a certain 
character, and appropriated to each parti- 
cular guard, difmiffes them to their ref> 
pective ftations. 

The care of making the sainilie? is in- 
trufted to the cavalry. The captain of 
the firft troop in each of the legions is 
bound to fend his orders in the morning to 
one of the conductors of the rear; com- 
manding him to appoint, before the time 
of dinner, four foldiers of the troop to 
go the rounds; and to fend notice alfo 
afterwards, in the evening, to the leader 
of the fecond troop, that it is his turn to 
infpec&t the watch on the following day. 
The leader of the fecond troop gives no- 
tice, in like manner, for the third day; 
and the fame method is obferved through 
all the reft. The four foldiers, who até 
thus fele&ed from the firft troop by the 
conductor of the rear, having determined 
among themfelves each particular watch 
by lot, go afterwards to the tent of the 
Tribune. and receive from thence in 
writing an account of the feveral pofts, 
and of the siti of the guards, avhich 

they 
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they are required to vifit. They then 
take their ftation near to the firft company 
of the Triarii. For the leader of this 
company has the care of marking the 
time of every watch by the found of a 
trumpet. And when the fignal is made, 
he, to whofe infpection the firft watch 
was allotted, taking with him fome of 
his friends as witnefles, goes round to 
all the pofts that are recited in his orders, 
and vifits all the guards: not thofe alone 
that are ftationed round the intrenchment, 
and before the gates, but thofe alfo that 
are placed in every fingle company and in 
every troop. If he finds the centinels 
awake, and fixed in their feveral ftations, 
he receives from them the wooden tablets. 
But if he difcovers, that any one is fleep- 
ing, or has left his poft, he defires thofe 
that are prefent to bear teftimony to the 
fact, and then retires. The fame method 
is obferved in all the following watches. 
The care of founding the trumpet, by 
which notice is given in the fame moment 
both to the centinels, and the infpectors 
of the watch, is left, as we have faid to 
the captains of the firft company of the 
Triarii, who perform this duty alternately, 
day by day. 

As foon as morning appears, thofe, 
who have made the rounds, carry the 
| teblets 
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tablets to the Tribune. If they bring the 
full number back, they are fuffered to 
depart without any queftion. But if the 
number be lefs than that of the gtiards; 
the infcriptions are immediatly examined, 
in order to difcover from what particular 
guard the tablet has not been returned. 
When this is known, the centurion is 
ordered to attend, and to bring with him 
the foldiers that were appointed for that 
guard; that they may be queftioned face 
to face with him who made the rounds. 
If the fault be in the guard, he that made 
the rounds appeals at once to the tefti- 
mony of his friends who wete prefent. 
Such evidence always is demanded from 
him: and in cafe that he is not able td 
bring this proof, the whole blame refts 
upon himfelf. The Council is then af- 
fembled; the caufe is judged by the Tri- 
bune; and the guilty perion fentenced to 
be baftonaded. This punishment is in- 
flicted in the following manner. 

The Tribune, taking a ftick into his 
hand, gently touches the criminal ; and; 
immediately afterwards, all the foldiers 
of the legion attack him with fticks and 
{tones ; fo that the greateft part of thofe 
that are thus condemned are deftroyed 
immediately in the camp. If any one 
efcapes, yet he is not faved. For all return 

int 


into his country is fhut againft him : nor- 
would any of his frietids or kindred ever 
dare to receive. him into their houfes, - 
Thofe therefore, who have once fallen 
into this: misfortune, are loft without re= 
fource. The conductor of the rear, and 
the leader of ,the troop, if ever they 
neglect to give the neceflary notice in due 
time, the firft to the infpectors of. the 
watch, and the fecond to the leader of 
the fucceeding troop, are fubjec alfo to 
this punifhment. From the dread of a 
difcipline.fo fevere; and which leaves no 
place for mercy, every thing that belongs 
t@ the guards of the night is performed 
with the exacteft diligence and care. 
The foldiers are fubje& to the controul 
of the Tribunes, as thefe are to that of 
the Confuls. The Tribunes have the 
power of impofing fines, and demanding 
fureties, and of punifhing with {tripes. 
The fame authority is exercifed by the 
Prefeéts among the allies. a 
The punithment of the baftonade is in-_ 
flicted alfo upon thofe who fteal any thing. 
in the camp; thofe who bear falfe tefti- _ 
mony; who in their youth abufe their 
bodies ; and who have been three times 
convicted of ont fault, Thefe offences are 
punifhed as crimes, 'Fhere are others, 
that are regarded as the effects of Ccowar- 
em a Ae F dice, 
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dice, and difgraceful to the military cha- 
racter. When a foldier for example, with 
a view of obtaining a reward, makes a 
report to the Tribunes of fome brave 
action which he has not performed. When 
any one, through fear, deferts his ftation; 
or throws away his arms in the time of 
an engagement. From hence it happens, 
that many, through the-dread of the allotted 
-punifhment, when they are attacked by 
much greater numbers, will even en- 
counter manifeft deftruction, rather than 
defert that poft which they have been or- 
dered to maintain. Others again, when 
they have loft their fhield, or fword, or any 
other part of their arms in the time of 
action, throw themfelves precipitately into 
the very midift of the enemy; -hoping 
either to recover what they have loft, or 
to avoid by death the reproaches of their 
fellow-foldiers, and the difgrace that is 
ready to receive them. | 

_ If it happens, that many are at one 
time guilty of the fame fault, and hat 
whole companies retire before the enémy, 
and defert their ftation; inftead of pu- 
nifhing all of them with death, an expe- 
dient. is employed which is both ufeful 
~ and full of terror. The Tribune, affem- 
_ bling together all the foldiers.of the legion, 
~commiands the criminals to be brought 
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forwards: and, having fharply reproached 
them with their cowardice, he then draws 
out by lot, either five, or eight, or 
twenty men, according to the number 
of thofe that have offended. For the 
proportion is ufually fo adjufted, that 
every tenth man is referved'for punifh- 
ment. Thofe, who are thus feparated 
from the reft by lot, are baftonaded 
without remiffion in the manner before 
defcribed. The others are fentenced to 
be fed with barley inftead of wheat ; and 
are lodged without the intrenchment, ex- 
pofed to infults from the enemy. As the 
danger therefore, and the dread of death, 
hangs equally over all the guilty, becaufe 
no one can forefee upon whom the lot 
will fall; and as the fhame and infamy, 
of receiving barley only for their fupport, 
is extended alfo alike to all; this inftitu- 
tion is perfectly well contrived, both for 
imprefling prefent terror, and for the pre- 
vention of future faults. 

The method, by which the young men 
are animated to brave all danger, is alfo 
admirable. When an action has paffed, in 
which any of the foldiers have fhewn fignal 
proofs of courage, the Conful, affembling 
the troops together, commands thofe to ap= 
proach, who have diftinguifhed themfelves 
by any eminent exploit. And having firft 
= PQ } beftowed 
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beftowed on every one of them apart the. 
commendation that is due to this par-: 
ticular inftance of their valour, and re- 
counted likewife all their former actions’ 
that have ever merited appleufe, he then. 
diftributes among them the following re- 
wards. ‘To him who has wounded an 
enemy, a javelin. To him who has killed 
an enemy, and ftripped him of his ar- 
mour, if he be a ioldier in the infantry, 
a goblet; if in the cavalry, furniture for 
his hor{e: though, in former times, this 
Jatt was prefented only with a javelin. 
Thefe rewards however are not beftowed 
upon the foldiers, who in a general battle, 
er in the attack of a city, wound or {poil 
an enemy; but upon thofe alone, who in 
{eparate fkirmithes, and when any occafion 
offers, in which no ‘neceflity requires then? 
to engage in fingle conteft, throw them- 
felves voluntarily into danger, and with 
defign provoke the combat. When a 
city is taken by itorm, thofe.who mount 
firft upon the walls are, honoured with ,a 
golden crown. Thofe alfo' who have 
dayed the lives of any of the citizens, or 
the allies, by covering them from the 
enemy in the time of battle, receive pre~ 
fents from the Conful, and are crowned 
likewife. by the perfons themfelves who 
have been. thus préferved;. and who, if 

they 
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they refufe this office, aré compelled by 
the judgement of the Tribunes to perform 
it.. Add to this, that thofe who are thus 
faved are bound, during the remainder of 
their lives, to reverence their preferver as 
a father, and to render to him all the 
duties which they would pay to him who 
gave them birth. Nor are the effects of 
thefe rewards, in raifing a fpirit of emu- 
Jation and of courage, confined to thofe 
alone: who are prefent in the army, but 
extended Jikewife to all the citizens at 
home. For thofe who have obtained 
thefe prefents, befide the honour which 
they acquire among their fellow-foldiers, © 
and the reputation which immediately at- 
tends them in their country, are diftin- 
guifhed after their return, by wearing in 
all folemn procetfions fuch ornaments as 
are permitted only to be worn by thofe 
who have received them from the Confuls 
as the rewards of thctir valour. They 
hang up likewife in the moft confpicuous 
‘pakts of their houfes the fpoils which they 
‘have taken, as a monument and evidence 
of their exploits. Since fuch therefore is . 
the attention and the care, with which 
the Romans diftribute rewards and pu- 
nifhments in their armies, it is not to be 
thought ftrange, that the wars in which 
they engage are always ended with glory 
and fuccefs. 

F 2 The 
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The military ftipends are thus regu- 
lated, The pay of a foldier in the infan- 
try is two oboli by the day ; and double 
to the Centurions, The pay of the ca- 
valry is a drachma. The allowance of 
corn, to each man in the infantry, confifts 
of about two third parts of an Attic bufhel 
of wheat by the month. In the cavalry, 
it is feven bufhels of barley, and two of 
wheat. To the infantry of the allies, the 
fame quantity is diftributed as to that of 
the Romans; but their cavalry receives 
only one bufhel and a third of wheat, and 
five of barley. The whole of this allow- 
ance is given without referve to the allies. 
But the Roman foldiers are obliged to 
purchafe their corn and cloths, together 
with the arms which they occafionally 
want, at a certain ftated price, which 1s 
deducted by the Queftor from their pay. 

In breaking up the camp, the following 
order is obferved.’ When the firft fignal 
is made, the foldiers all take down the 
tents, and collect the baggage. No tént 
however is at any time either fet up or 

taken down, until thofe of the Conful 
and the Tribunes are firft fet up, or firft 
remoyed. Upon the fecond fignal, the 
baggage is placed upon the beafts of bur- 
then; and at the third, the foremoft of 
the troops begin their march, and the 
| whole 
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whole camp is put in motion. In the 
van are ufually placed the extraordinaries ; 
and after thefe, the right wing of the 
allies, which is followed by the baggage 
of both thefe bodies. Next to thefe, 
marches the firft of the Roman legions, 
with its baggage alfo behind it. * The 
fecond legion follows; having behind it 
likewife both its own baggage, and the 
baggage of the allies, who are in the rear; 
for the rear of all the march is, clofed 
with the left wing of the allies. The 
cavalry marches fometimes in the rear 
of the refpective bodies, to which it be- 
longs; and fometimes on the flanks of 
the beafts that are loaded with the bag- 
gage; keeping them together in due 
order, and covering them from infult. 
When any attack is expected to be made 
upon the rear, the extraordinaries of the 
allies, inftead of leading the van, are 
pofted in the rear. In all the other parts, 
the difpofition remains the fame. Of the 
two legions, and the two wings of the 
dllies, thofe that are on one day foremoft 
in the march, on the following day are 
placed behind; that, by thus changing 
their rank alternately, all the troops may 
obtain the fame advantage in their turn, 
of arriving firft at water and at forage. 
There is alfo another difpofition, which 
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is ufed when any immediate danger: 
threatens, and the march j is made through 
an open.country. At fuch times, the 
Haftati, the Principes, and the Triarii, 
are ranged in three parallel lines, each. 
behind the other, with the baggage of 
the Haftati in the front. Behind the 
Haftati is placed the baggage of the Prin- 
cipes, who are followed likewife by that 
of the Triarii; fo that the baggage, and 
the feveral bodies, are mingled in alter- 
nate order. The march being thus dif. 
poled, the troops, as foon as any attack 
‘igs made,. turning either to the left or to: 
the right, advance forwards from the 
baggage, towards that fide upon which 
the enemy appears. And thus, in a mo-. 
ment of time, and by one fingle move-. 
ment, the whole army is formed at once 
in order of battle; except only that the 
Haftati are perhaps obliged to make an 
evolution ; and the beafts of burthen alfo, 
with all thofe that attend upon the bag- 
gage, being now thrown into the rear of. 
all the troops, are covered by them from: 
all danger. 

. At the end of a march, when the army 
arrives near the place of their incamp- 
ment, a Tribune and fome Centurions, . 
who are appointed always for this purpofe, . 
advance before the reit, And having 

| furveyed 
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Surveyed the whole ground: upon which 
the incampment is to be made, they firft 
determine the place of the confular tent, 
and on which fide of it the legions may 
moft commodioufly be lodged. When 
this is done, they. meafure out the {pace 
that is allotted for the Conful; and then 
draw a line, for the place of the tents of 
the Tribunes ; and parallel to it another 
line, below which the legions are to be 
incamped. In the fame manner alfo, the 
feveral portions of the ground, which 
lies on the other fide of the confular tent, 
and which we have already particularly 
deicribed, are afcertained by lines. And 
as the diftances are fixed, and well known 
by ufe, the admeafurement of the whole 
is eafy, and foon completed. Four en- 
figns are then planted in the ground: the 
firft in the place in which the tent of the 
Conful is to be fet up; the fecond, on 
that fide of the confular ground which 
has been chofen for the front of the 
camp; the third in the middle of the 
line that is defigned for the tents of the 
Tribunes; and the laft upon the other 
parallel line, below which the legions 
are to be incamped. ‘Thefe enfigns aro 
all of a purple colour; that of the Con- 
ful excepted, which is white. The portions 
on the other fide of the confular ground. 

are 
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are fometimes marked by fimple pikes. 
fixed in the ground, and fometimes by 
enfigns of fome different colour. Laft of 
all, the feveral ftreets are drawn out by 
meafure, and pikes alfo planted, to de- 
note the limits of each particular ftreet, 
The neceffary effect of this method is, 
that when the troops, upon their march, 
approach fo near as to difcover the place 
of their incampment, they are able to 
difcern at once all the different parts of 
the camp; being taught by the enfign of 
the conful to point out and diftinguifh all 
the reft. And as they all occupy the 
fame place always in the camp, fo that 
each man knows in what particular ftreet, 
and in what part alfo of the ftreet he is 
going to be lodged, their entrance very 
much refembles that of a body of foldiers 
into their own native city. For as thefe, 
already knowing, both in general and in 
particular, the quarters of the city in 
which their habitations ftand, turn afide 
immediately from the gates, and arrive 
at their feveral houfes without miftake- 
juft fo it happens in the Roman camp. 
It is to this facility indeed that the Ro- 
mans chiefly attend upon fuch occafions ; 
and, for the fake of obtaining it, purfue 
fo contrary a method to that of the 
Grecks. For the Greeks, when they 
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ncamp, confider principally the natural 
ftrength of the place that is chofen, and 
accommodate their difpofition to it; be- 
ing partly ftudious to avoid the labour of 
throwing up an intrenchment; and partly 
perfuaded alfo, that fortifications raifed by 
art are always Iefs fecure than thofe that 
are‘made by nature. In compliance there- 
fore with what the nature of the'ground 
demands, they not only are obliged to 
give every kind of figure to their camp, 
but to vary alfo the pofition of the feveral 
parts, as the place for each js favourable 
or improper. And from hence it happens, 
that the foldier never knows with cer- 
tainty, either his own place in the camp, 
or that of the body to which he belongs. 
But the Romans willingly fubmit to the 
tafk of making an intrenchment, and to 
other painful works; for the fake of the 
advantage that is found, in employing a 
method which is never changed, and 
which renders all the parts of the camp 

familiar to the army. | oe 

Such then in general are the inftitutions 
of the Romans, which belong to the 
eftablifhment of their armies, and more 
efpecially to the manner of their incamp- 
ment. | 
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5 ome peculiar excellencies in the Roman go- 

_vernment and manners, tluftrated by a 
” combarifon of them with them with thofe 
, of other cas 


CHAP. I, 


HE fates, which almoft all writers 
7 have tranfmitted to us with ap- 
piauk, are thofe of Lacedemon, Manti- 
nea, Crete, and Carthage. To thefe fome 
have alfo added the governments of Thebes 
and Athens. With regard to the firft, 
it may be allowed perhaps that they me- 
rit fome diftinction. But the republicks 
of Thebes and Athens very little deferve, 
in my opinion, to be made the fubject 
of any particular difcourfe: becaufe they 
neither rofe by natural fteps to great- 
nefs ; nor remained for any long continu- 
ance in a profperous ftate; nor funk 
again by a gradual decline. But having 
owed all their exaltation merely to fome 
favourable feafons, and borrowed a kind 
of.tranfient fplendour from the times, in 
that very moment which faw them flou- 
rifh, and which feemed to promiie a laft- 
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ing confirmation of their power, they were: 
thrown back again by fortune into a.con~’ 
trary ftate. Thos the Thebans, having: 
applied to their own advantage the im=_ 
prudent conduct of the Lacedemonians, 
and the hatred in which they were held 
by their: allies, acquired, indeed, through 
the ability of one or two of their citizens 
who difcerned thefe circumftances, the re= 
putation of fuperiority among the Greeks.. 
But that the fuccefs, which they at thig 
time gained, arofe not from the conftitu- 
tion of their government,. but from the 
fkill of thofe who governed, the ill for- 
tune that followed clofe behind rendered 
elear and inconteftable. For as the power 
of Thebes grew up and flourifhed with 
the lives of Epaminondas and Pelopidas, 
and, when they died, was immediately 
diffolved; there needs no farther proof, 
that the (plendour, which then accrued 
to the republick, was derived wholly from 
the virtue of thefe citizens, and not from 
any excellence in the ftate. The fame ob- 
fervation may be applied as juftly to the 
commonwealth of Athens: which flou- 
sifhed indeed at many. other particular 
feafons; but having been raifed by the 
able conduct of Themiftocles to the great- 
eft height of glory, within a fhort time 
afterwards was funk again in weaknefs 
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and difgrace. The caufe of this fudden 
change was no other than the irregular 
conftitution of the government. For the 
Athenian ftate may very aptly .be com- 
pared to a fhip, in which there is no per- 
fon that commands. In. fuch a veffel, 
when the mariners, either through the 
dread of enemies, or the impending dan- 
gers of a ftorm, are compelled to ac to- 
gether in concert, and attend *to the or- 
ders of the pilot, all things that are ne- 
ceflary are pga te by them with dili- 
gence and {kill. But no fooner are thefe 
apprehenfions paft, than they begin to re- 
ject all controul, and engage in mutual 
contefts, fuch as the diverfity of their fen- 
timents infpires. And while fome among 
them are earneft for continuing their 
courfe, and others not lefs urgent with the 
pilot to caft anchor; while the firft unfurl 
the fails, and the latter interpofe with 
violence, and command them to be furl- 
ed; this {pirit of contention and feditious 
obftinacy not only affords a fhameful {pec- 
tactle to thofe that behold it at a diftance, 
but renders the fafety likewifc of all who 
are embarked in the veffel fo precarious, 
that very frequently, when they have 
efcaped the dangers of the greateft {eas 
and moft dreadful tempefts, they are at 
Jaft wrecked even in the harbour, and. 
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when they have juft gained the land. In 
the fame manner the Athenian ftate, after 
having been conducted, by the virtue of the 
governours and the people, through all the 
difficulties of the moft threatening feafons, 
has, often unaccountably been overfet, in 
times of perfect fafety and tranquility. 
There is no need therefore to fay more 
concerning this republick, or that of 
Thebes; in both of which the multitude 
difpofes all things, as the impulfe of 
their own peculiar paffions prompts them: 
the people in the one, being naturally. 
precipitate and eager above the reft of 
men ; and in the other, trained up to ha- 
bits of force and violence. 
Let us pafs on then to the government 
of Crete ; and confider, upon what grounds 
it is, that the moft fenfible of the ancient 
writers, fuch as Ephorus, Xenophon, Cal- 
lifthenes, and Plato, have ventured to af- 
firm; firft, that the frame of this repub- 
lick very much refembles, or rather is the 
‘fame with that of Sparta; and fecondly, 
‘that the conftitution itfelf is fuch as de- 
ferves to be applauded. In my judgement, 
their opinion with refpect to both thele 
points is very diftant from the truth. 
‘Whether it be or not, the following ob- 
_fervations may enable us to determine. 
And firft, concerning the little refem- 
blance 
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blance that 1s to be found betwen thefe 
two ftates.. 

There are three. things ee by 
thefe writers, 4s diftinguithing the Spar- 
tan government, _. The firit is the equality 
uf poffeffions in land ; of which no one is 
permitted to obtain a greater portion than 
another: the whole lands, that belong to 
the community,.being divided in equal 
fhares: among all the citizens. The f{e- 
cond is. the,;negle& of wealth, that pre~ 
vaila among this people. That even the 
ufe of money is unknown among them : 
and that, by confequence, the very root of 
that contention, which {prings from the 
poffeffion of lefs and more, is utterly de- 
ftroyed. In the laft place, as they affirm, 
the kings of Lacedzmon enjoy a perpe- 
tual me hereditary fovereignty ; ‘and the. 
fenators, with whofe participation, and by 
whofe advice, the intire adminiitration of. 
affairs is-regulated, hold their dignity dur- 
ing life. Now 4n all thefe points the go- 
yernment of Crete is contrary to that of. 
Sparta.. For. the Cretans are permitted, ' 
by their laws, to poffefs, without any 
bounds, as large a. property in land as 
they are able to obtain. The eftimation 
alfo of money is fo great among them, 
that it is not anly neceilary, but even 


highly b honourable to acquire it. And. in- 
> = | deed 
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deed the defire of amafling wealth, and 
the habit of increafing it, are fo deeply ims 
planted in the very manners of this people, 
that they alone of all mankind think no- 
thing fordid or difhonourable that is join- 
ed with gain. Laftly, in this ifland; all 
the publick offices are renewed every year; 
and are conftituted in, a manner purely 
democratical. I have often therefore been 
led to wondet, that ftates, which differ fo 
effentially, fhould be thus joined together 
by thefe writers, as if they were of.a fimi- 
lar kind and nature: But it is not only 
to be imputed to them, that they have 
barely overlooked this difference. For 
when they have employed great pains to 
fhew, that Lycurgus alone, of all man- 
kind, difcerned the means that were moft 
proper to give ftability to government; 
that, as every {tate can only be maintained 
by bravery in war, and union among the 
citizens, this legiflator, when he took 
away from his republick the defire of 
riches, removed alfo with it all civil tu- 
- mult and diffenfion, and that the Lacedz- 
monians, being thus freed from thcfe do- 
meftick evils, lived together in perfec 
concord, and preferved fuch order in their 
government, as was not to be found in 
any of the ftates of Greece; when they 
have difcourfed, I fay, at large, on all thele | 
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éircumftances, and. feen alfo on the other 
hand, that the natural luft of wealth, | 
which prevails among the Cretans, gives 
birth continually both to private contefts, 
and to publick diffenfions and divifions ; 
produces murthers and inteftine wars ; 
yet ftill, as if a difference fo acknowledged 
were of {mall importance, they boldly ven- 
ture to. affirm, that there is a-clofe refem- 
blance between the two republicks. And 
indeed: Ephorus, when he treats of either 
‘of them, employs indifcriminately the 
fame expreffions, the proper names alone 
excepted 5 fo. that, unlefs we attend to 
thefe, it is not poffible to diftinguifh, 
which of the two is defigned. by his dif- 
courfe. Such then is the difference be- 
tween the government of Crete and that 
of Sparta. I fhall now endeavour to: 
fhew, that the firft is ‘ neither won 
of applaufe, nor imitation. 

There two things, which: are mata 
parts in every government, and according 
to whicly the principles and conftitution 
of the ftate itfelf, will be found to deferve 
either praifeorcenfure. Thefeare, the man- 
ners. and the laws. The manners and the 
laws that are molt werthy to. be approved, 
are thofe which form the lives of individuals. 
to fanctity and moderation, and the general 
temper of the whole community to mild- 
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nefsand to juftice: and thofe which produce 
contrary effects are fitto be rejected. When 
we perceive therefore, that the laws and 
manners of a ftate are fuch as tend to pro 
mote the exercife of honefty and virtue, as 
it is very reafonable for us to conclude, that 
the ftate itfelf 1s virtuous, and the mem- 
bers of it free from all reproach ;- fo, on 
the other hand, when an immoderate defire 
of gain governs the life of every private 
citizen, and the public tranfactions of the 
{tate are contrary to juftice, we may fafely 
venture to declare, that the laws of: this 
community are bad, the manners of the 
people corrupt and vicious, and the whole 
government contemptible. Now if we 
confider the character and condué of the 
Cretans, it is certain, that {carcely an ex- 
ample can be found of any nation, in 
which the private manners of the citizens 
are more replete with artifice and fraud, 
or where the publick enterprizes are more 
unjuft. As this republick therefore nei- 
ther bears any refemblance to that of 
Sparta, nor deferves in any manner to be — 
approved or imitated, we fhall here reject 
it, as unworthy of our notice in that com< 
parifon which we propofe. __ —— 

Nor is it reafonable to expect, that we 
fhould allow any place in this inquiry to 
the-commonwealth of Plato; how much‘ 
' G 2 —— foever 
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foever it may have been celebrated by 
fome philofophers. For as in the contefts 
between artifts, or combatants, in the 
publick games, no perfons are admitted, 
who have not firft been trained in proper 
difcipline, and prepared by exercife; fo 
neither eam this republick hope to be re- 
eeived into any competition concerning ex- 
cellence, till it has firft fhewneits ftrength 
in fome real action. To compare it, fuch 
as it has hitherto remained, with the re- 
publicks of Sparta, Rome, and Carthage, 
would be no lefs abfurd, thay to compare 
a ftatue with a breathing and living man. 
For though the beauty of the work might 
deferve perhaps the higheft commeénda- 
tion, yet the comparifon of an inanimate 
form with an animated being would very 
juftly appear defective and incongruous 
to every eye. Leaving therefore this re- 
publick and that of Crete, let ws return 
again to the government of Sparta. 
When I confider the laws that were in- 
vented by Lycurgus, as tending to pro- 
mote union among the citizens, to. fecure’ 
the Laconian territory from. all danger, 
and to: mantain his people in. the undif- 
_ turbed enjoyment of their liberty, they ap- 
pear to have been fo wifely framed, and 
adapted with fuch true forefight to: alt 
‘ thefe purpofes, that I am: almof tempted 
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to regard them, rather as the work of 
fome divinity, than the effort of any hu- 
man mind. In eftablifhing an equality of 
poffeffions, and in reftraining all the ci- 
tizens to the conftant ufe of one fimple 
and common diet, he chofe the means 
that were moft effectual, to render the La- 
cedzmonians moderate in their defires, 
and to banifh all contention from the ftate.. 
By accuftoniing them to painful labours, 
and: dangerous exercifes, he formed them 
to be brave and daring. Ard where tem- 
perance and fortitude meet together, in 
any man, of in any.community of men, 
it is {carcely poffible that thofe, who are 
habituated to the pratice of thefe virtues, 
fhould ever be difturbed by inteftine evils, 
or be fubdued by external force, Lycur- 
gus therefore, having thus raifed the frame 
of his republick upon thefe two priciples, 
fecured all Laconia againft the dread of 
any hoftile attempts, and eftablifhed the 
liberty of Sparta upon fuch {trong founda- 
tions, that it fubfitted during many ages. 
But it appears to me that this Legiflator, 
both in the frame of his particular laws, 
and in the general conftitution of the go. 
vernment, wholly overlooked one great pre- 
caution: the precaution that was necefflary 
to reftrain his people from invading the 
territory of their neighbours, from afpir- 
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ing to an extended fovereignty, or raifing 
themfelves in any manner to be the arbi-. 
ters of al] affairs. As the particular mem- 
bers of the ftate were accuftomed by his 
inftitutions to live in the fimpleft and moft 
frugal manner, and to remain fatished 
with their own poficffions, it was alfo no 
lefs xequifite, either to infufe into the 
whole cammunity the fame willing fpi- 
rit-of contentedneis and moderation, or to 
force them through neceffity to adopt it. 
But Lycurgus, while he freed his citizens 
from jealoufy and envious competition in 
their private manners, and in the admini- 
ftration of their own particular govern- 
ment, at the fame.time allowed full fcope 
to their ambitious projects againft the reft 
of Greece, and fuffered them to become 
moft eager and afpiring, in the purfuit 
both of wealth and power. For who is 
ignorant, that the Lacedemonians, the 
firft almoft of all the Greeks, were led by 
the defire of gain to invade the territory 
of their neighbours, and declared war 
againft the Meffenians, with defign to 
reduce them into flavery? Who has not 
heard, that, when they had invefted Mef- 
{ene with their forces, they pertifted in 
the attempt with fo great obftinacy, that 
they bound themfelves by an oath, never 
to raife the fiege till the city fhould ‘be 
—_ en 7 taken? 
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taken? Nor is it lefs notorious to all 
mankind, that, with a view of eftablifhing 
their own dominion over the Grecias 
ftates, they fubrhitted to obey the orders 
even of a people whem they had con- 
quered. for after having bravely main- 
tained the caufe of the common liberty 
of all the Greeks, and fubdued the Per- 
fians who brought an army to invade it; 
after having defeated, and forced them to 
return; they bafely yielded to them many 
cities, by the peace that was concluded 
by Antalcidas ; that they might obtain in 
return the treafure that was neceffary, for 
acquiring to themi/elves the fovereignty of 
Greece. Upon this occafion it was that 
they firft perceived in whit part their go- 
vernment was defective. For as long as 
they confined their views of conqueft to 
the neighbouring ftates, and to the limits 
of Peloponnefus, they were able to draw 
from Laconia itfelf fuch fupplies as were 
fufficient for the accomplifhment of their 
defigns : as all things that were neceffary 
were collected within their redch; and as 
the diftance was commodious for their 
return back again to their country, and 
for tranfporting all their ftores. But when 
they attempted to maintain fleets upon 
the fea, and to fend their armies beyond 
the bounds of Peloponnefus; it very foon 
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was feen, that neither their iron money, 
nor the exchange of their own natura} 
commodities, that was permitted by. Ly- 
curgus, was capable of fupplying all their 
wants : but that money of a common cur- 
rency, and ftores drawn from foreign 
countries, were neceflary to fupport fuch 
enterprizes, They were forced therefore 
to fupplicate affiftance from the court of 
Perfia;. to impofe a tribute‘ upon the 
iflands; and to exact contributions from 
all the Greeks: being fully aflured, thar 
while they adhered to the inftitutions of 
Lycurgus, they could never hope to ob- 
tain the fupreme command in Greece, 
nor be able even in any manner to con- 
tend for fuperiority with other ftates. But 
to what purpofe is this digreffion? It is 
to thew by the evidence of facts, that the 
laws of Lycurgus were perfectly well con- 
trived, for maintaining his people in the 
undifturbed poffeffion of their own proper 
territory, and for preferving their liberty 
inviolable : and that, where men propofe 
to themfelves thefe advantages as the fole 
objects of political inftitutions, it muft be 
acknowledged, that there neither is, nor 
ever was any fyitem or frame of govern- 
ment, more eligible than that of Sparta. 
But if a people on the other hand fhould 
defire to enlarge their views, and efteem it 
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more great and glorious to hold many in 
fubjection, to extend their empire over 
various countries, and to draw the fub- 
miffion of al] mankind towards them; 
it muft then alfo be confeffed, that the 
Lacedzmonian conftitution is defective ; 
and that the Roman government is fram- 
ed with greater ftrength, for the accgm- 
plifhment of fuch defigns, The truth of 
this remark is manifeft from that which 
happened in the two republicks. For the 
Lacedzmonians no fooner endeavoured to 
obtain the fovereignty of Greece, than 
they brought their own liberty into dan- 
ger. But the Romans, having once fub- 
dued to their dominion all the patts of 
Italy, reduced, within a fhort time after- 
wards, the whole world beneath their 
yoke; being greatly affifted in the exe- 
cution of this vaft attempt, by -the plenty 
of all neceffary f{tores, and the facility 
with which they were continually fup- 
plied. 


CHAP. II, 


TT HE government of Carthage feems’ 
alfo to have been originally well con- 
trived, with regard to thofe general forms 
that have been mentioned. For there 
were kings in this government ; together 
.? 20 : with 
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‘with a fenate, which was vefted «with 
ariftocratical authority. ‘The people like- 
‘wife enjoy the exercife of certain powers 
that were appropriated to then. In a 
sword, the intire frame of the republick 
wery much refembled thofe of Rome and 
Sparta, But at the time of the war of 
Annibal, the Carthaginian conftitution 
was worfe in its condition than the Ro- 
anan. For as nature has affigned to every 
‘bddy, every goverfiment, and every ac- 
tion, three fucceflive periods; the firft, 

of growth; the fecond, of perfection ; 
and that which follows, of decay; and as 
the period of perfection is the time in 
which they feverally difplay their greateft 
ftrength; from hence arofe the difference 
that was then found between the two re- 
publicks. For the government of Car- 
thage having reached the higheit point of 
vigour and perfection much fooner than 
that of Rome, had now declined from it 
in the fame proportion: whereas the Ro- 
mans at’ this very time, had juft raifed 
their conftitution to the moft flourifhing 
and perfect ftate. The effect of this dif- 
ference was, that among the Carthaginians 
the people poffeffed the greateft {way in 
all deliberations, but the fenate among 
the Romans. And as, in the one repub- 
Kick, all meafures were determined by the 
mul- 
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multitude ; and, in the other, by the moft 
eminent citizens; of fo great force was 
this advantage in the condué of affairs, 
that the Romans, though brought by re- 
peated loffes into the greateft danger, be- 
came, through the wifdom of their coun- 
fels, fuperior to the Carthaginians in the 
war. : 
If we defcend to a more particular 
comparifon, fhall find, that, with refpeé 
to military {cience for example, the Car- 
thaginians, in the management and con- 
~ duét of a naval war, are more fkilful than 
‘the Romans. For the Carthaginians have 
derived this knowledge from their ancef- 
tors through a long courfe of ages; and 
are more exercifed in maritime affairs than 
any other people. But the Romans, on 
the other hand, are far fuperior in. all 
things that belong to the eftablifhment 
and difcipline of armies. For this dif- 
cipline, which is regarded by them as the 
chief and conftant object of their care, is 
‘utterly neglected by the Carthaginians ; 
except only that they beftow fome little 
attention upon their cavalry. The reafon 
of this difference is, that the Carthagi- 
nians employ foreign mercenaries; ‘and 
that on the contrary the Roman armies 
are compofed of citizens, and of the peo- 
ple of the country, Now in this oo 
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the government, of Rome is greatly pre- 
ferable to that of Carthage. For while 
the Carthaginians intruft the prefervation 
of their liberty to the care of venal troops; 
the Romans place al] their confidence in 
their own bravery, and in the afiiftance of 
their allies. From hence it happens, that 
the Romans, though at firft defeated, are 
always able to renew the war; and that 
the Carthaginian armies never are repair- 
ed without great difficulty. Add to this, 
that the Romans, fighting for their coun- 
try and their children, never fuffer their 
ardour to be flackened; but perfift with 
the fame fteady fpirit, til] they become 
fuperior to their enemies. From hence 
it happens likewife, that even in adtions 
upon the fea, the Romans, though inferior 
to the Carthaginians, as we have already 
obferved, in naval knowledge and. expe- 
rience, very frequently obtain fuccefs, 
through the mere bravery of their forces. 
For though in all fuch contefts a {kill in 
maritime. affairs muft be allowed to be of - 
the greateft fe; yet, on the other hand,. 
the valour of the troops that are engaged 
is often no lefs effectual to draw the vic- 
tory to their fide. | | 

_ Now the people of Italy are by nature 
fupgrior to the Carthaginians and the 
Africans, both in bodily ftrength, and in 
— ee oo courage, 
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courage. Add to ‘this,, that they have 
among them certain inftitutions, by which 
the young men are greatly animated to 
perform acts of bravery. It will be fuf- 
ficient to mention one of thefe, as a proof” 
of the attention that is fhewn by the Ro- 
man government, to infufe fuch a fpirit 
into the citizens, as fhall lead them to en- 
counter every kind of danger, for the fake 
of obtaining reputation in their country. 
When any illuftrious perfon dies, he is 
carried in proceflion, with the reft of the 
funeral pomp, tothe Roftrain the Forum : 
fometimes placed confpicuous in an up- 
right pofture; and fometimes, though lefs. 
frequently, reclined. And while the peo- 
ple are all ftanding round, his fon, if he 
has left one of fufficient age, and who is 
then at Rome, or, if otherwife, fome per- 
fon of his kindred, afcends the Roftra, 
and extols the virtues of the deceafed, 
and the great deeds that were performed 
by him in‘his life. By this difcourfe, 
which recalls his paft attions to re- 
‘membrance, and places them in open 
view before all the multitude, not thofe 
alone who were fharers in his victo- 
ries, but even the reft who bore no part 
in his exploits, are moved to fuch fym- 
pathy of forrow, that the accident feems 
-tather to be a publick. misfortune, than a 
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private lofs, He is then buried with the 
ufual rites; and afterwards an image, 
which both in features and complexion ex- 
preffes an exact refemblance of his face, is 
fet up in the moft confpicuous part of the 
houfe, inclofed in a fhrine of wood.- Upon 
folemn feftivals, thefe images are unco- 
vered, and adorned with the greateft care. 
And when any other perfon of the fame 
family dies, they are carried alfo in the 
funeral procefiion, with a body added to 
the buft, that the reprefentation may be 
juft even with regard to fize. They are 
dreffed likewife-in the habits, that belong 
to the ranks, which they feverally filled 
when they were alive. Ifthey were Con- 
fuls or Pretors, in a gown bordered with 
purple: if Cenfors, in a purple robe: 
and if they triumphed, or obtained any 
fimilar honour, in a veft embroidered 
with gold. . Thus apparelled, they are 
drawn along in chariots preceded by the 
rods and axes, and other enfigns of their 
former dignity. And when they arrive at 
the Forum, they are all feated upon chairs 
of ivory; and there exhibit the noblef 
obje& that can. be offered to a youthful 
mind, warmed with the love of virtue and 
of glory. For who can behold without 
emotion the forms of fo many illuftrious 
men, thus living, as it were, and breath-_ 
= ing 
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ing together in his prefence? Or what 
fpectacle can be conceived more great and 
ftriking? The perfon alfo that is ap- 
pointed to harangue, when he has exhautt- 
all the praifes of the deceafed, turns his 
difcourfe to the reft, whofe images are 
before him; and, beginning with the moft 
ancient of them, recounts the fortunes 
and the exploits of every one in turn. By 
this method which renews continually the 
remembrance of men celebrated for their 
virtue, the fame of every great and noble. 
action becomes immortal; and the glory of 
thofe, by whofe fervices their country has 
been benefited, is rendered familiar to 
the people, and delivered down to future 
times. But the chief advantage is, that 
by the hope of obtaining this nC 
fame, which is referved for virtue, the 
young men are animated to fuftain all dan- 
ger, in the caufe of the common fafety. 
For from hence it has happened, that 
many among the Romans have voluntarily 
engaged in fingle: combat, in order to de- 
cide the fortune of an intire war. Many 
alfo have devoted themfelves to inevitable 
death : fome of them in battle, to fave the 
lives of other citizens; and fome in time 
of peace, to refcue the whole {tate from 
deftrucion. Others again, who have been 
invefted with the higheft dignities, have, 
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in defiance of all law sand cuftom, con- 
demned their own fons to die: thewing 
greater regard to the advantage of their 
country, than to the bonds of nature, and 
the clofeft ties of kindred. Very frequent 
are the examples of this kind, that are re- 
corded in the Roman ftory. I fhall here 
mention one, as a fignal inftance, and 
proof of the truth of all that J have af- 
firmed. Horatius furnamed Cocles, be- 
ing engaged in combat with two ene- 
mies, at the fartheft extremity of the 
bridge that led into Rome acrofs the Ti- 
ber, and perceiving that many others were 
advancing faft to their affiftance, was ap- 
prehenfive that they would force their way 
together into the city. Turning himfelf 
therefore to his companions that were be- 
hind him, he called to them aloud, that 
they fhould immediately ‘retire and break 
the bridge. While. they were employed 
in this work, Horatius, though covered 
over with wounds, {till maintained his 
poft, and ftopped the progrefs of the ene- 
mies; who were ftruck with his-fgmnefs 
and intrepid courage, even more than with - 
the ftrength of his refiftance. And when 
the bridge was broken, and the city fecur- 
ed from infult, he threw himfelf into the 
river with his armour, and theré lott-his 
life as he. had defigned :.. having pretenses 
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the fafety of his country, and the future: 
fame that was fure to follow fuch an ac-' 
tion, to his own prefent exiftence, and to. 
the time that remained for him to live. 
Such is the fpirit, and fuch the emulation 
of atchieving glorious actions, which the 

Roman inttitution sare fitted to infufe into 

the minds of youth. | a: 

In all things that regard the acquifition 

of wealth, the manners alfo and the cuf-. 
toms of the Romans are greatly preferable 

to thofe of the Carthaginians. Among 
the latter, nothing is réputed« infamous, 
‘that is joined with gain. But among the 
former, nothing is held more bafe than to 

be corrupted by gifts, or to covet an in- 

creafe of wealth by means that are unjuft. 
For as much as they efteem the poffeffion 

of honeft riches to be fair and honourable, 

fo much, on the other hand, all thofe that 

are amafled by unlawful arts, are viewed 
by them with horrorand reproach. The 
truth of this fac is clearly feen in the fal- 
lowing inftance. Among the Carthagi- 
nians, money is openly employed to ob« _ 
tain the dignities of the ftate: but all. 
fuch proceeding isa capital crime in Rome. 

As the rewards therefore -that are propof- 

ed to virtue in the two republicks are'fo 
different, it cannot but happen, that the 
attention of the citizens to form their | 

a HA. minds 
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minds to virtuous actions muft be alfq 
different. 

But among all the ufeful infitutions, 
that demonftrate the fuperior excellence 
of the Roman government, the moft con- 
fiderable perhaps is the opinion which the 
people are taught to hold concerning the 
‘Gods: and that, which other men regard 
as an object of difgrace, appears in my 
judgement to be the very thing by which 
this republick chiefly is fuftained. I mean, 
fuperftition : which is impreffed with all 
its terrors; and influences both the pri- 
vate actions of the citizens, and the pub- 
_ lick adminiftration alfo of the ftate, ina 
degree that can f{carcely be exceeded. 
This may appear aftonifhing to many. 
To me it is evident, that -this contri- 
vance was at firft adopted for the fake 
of the multitude. For if it were poflible 
that a ftate could be compofed of wife 
. men only, there would be no need per- 
haps of any fuch invention. But as the 

eople univerfally are fickle and incon- 
ftant, filled with irregular defires, preci- 
‘sa in their, paffions, and prone to. vio- 
ence; there is mo way left to reftrain 
them, but by the dread of things unfcen, 
and by the pageantry of terrifying fCion.. 
| The ancients therefore acted not abfurdly, 
fos without good, reafon, when they in- 
: | culcated 
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culcated the notions concerning the Gods, 
and the belief of infernal punifhments ; 
but much more thofe of the prefent age 
are to be charged with rafhnefs and ab- 
furdity, in endeavouring to extirpate thefe 
opinions. For, not to mention other 
effects that flow from fuch an inttitution ; 
if, among the Greeks for example, a 
fingle talent only be intrufted to thofe 
who have the management of any of the 
publick money; though they give ten 
written fureties, with as many feals, and 
twice as many witneffes, they are unable 
to difcharge the truft repofed in them 
with integrity. But the Romans, on the 
other hand, who in the courfe of their 
magiftracies, and in embaffies, difburfe 
the greateft fums, are prevailed on by the 
fingle obligation of an oath, to perform 
their duty with inviolable honefty. And 
as, in other itates, a man is rarely to be 
found, whofe hands are pure from pub- 
lick robbery; fo, among the Romans, 
it is no lefs rare,-to difcover one that is 
tainted with this crime. | 

But all things are fubject to decay and 
change. This is a truth fo evident, and 
fo demonftrated by the perpetual and the 
neceflary courfe of nature, that it needs no 
other proof. Now there are two ways by | 
which évery kind of government is def- 

| | Ho | troyed ; 
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troyed; either by fome accident that hap- 
pens from without; or fome evil that 
arifes within itfelf. What the firft will 
be, it is not always eafy to forefee: but 
the latter is certain and determinate. We 
have already fhewn, what are the original, 
and what the fecondary, forms of govern- 
ment; and in what manner alfo they are 
reciprocally converted each intg the other. 
Whoever therefore is able to conne& the 
beginning with the end in this inquiry, 
will be able alfo to declare with fome 
affurance, what will be the future fortune 
of the Roman government. At leaft in 
my judgement nothing is more eafy. For 
wlien a ftate, after having pafled with 
fafety through many and great dangers, 
arrives at the higheft degree of power, 
and poflefles an intire and undifputed fo- 
vereignty ; it is manifeft, that the long 
continuance of profperity muft give birth 
to coftly and luxurious manners, and that 
the minds of men will be heated with 
ambitious contefts, and became too eager 
and afpiring in the purfuit of dignities: 
And as thefe evils are continually in- 
creafed, the defire of power and rule, and 
the imagined ignominy of remaining in a 
fubje& ftate, will firft begin to work the 
ruin of the republick: arrogance and lu- 
xury will afterwards advance it; and , 

. the 
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the end, the change will be completed by 
the people: when the avarice of fome is 
found to injure and opprefs them; and 
the ambition of others {wells their vanity, 
and poifons them with flattering hopes. 
For then, being inflamed with rage, and 
following only the dictates of their paf- 
fions, they no longer will fubmit to any 
controul; or be contented with an equal 
fhare of the adminiftration, in conjunc- 
tion with their rulers; but will draw to 
themfelves the intire fovereignty, and fu- 
preme djreétion of all affairs. When this 
is done, the government will affume in- 
deed the faireft of all names, that of a 
free and popular ftate; but will in truth 
be the greateft of all evils, the Govern- 
ment of the multitude. 

As we have thus fufficiently explained 
the conftitution and the growth of the 
Roman government; have marked the 
caufes of that greatnefs in‘which it now 
fubfifts ; and fhewn by comparifon, in 
what view it may be judged inferior, and 
.in what fuperior, to other ftates ; we fhall 
here clofe this difcomrfe. But as every 
fkilful artift offers fome piece of work to 
publick view, as a proof of his abilities ; 
in the fame manner we alfo, taking fome 
part of hiftory, that is connected with 
the times from which we were led into 

H3 this 
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this digreflion, and making a fhort recital 
of one fingle adtron, fhall endeavour to 
demonttrate by fact as well as words what 
was the ftrength, and how great the vi- 
gour, which at that time were difplayed 

by this republick. r. 3 
When -Annibal, after the battle of 
Canna, had taken prifoners eight thou- 
fand of the Romans, who were left to 
guard the camp; he permitted them. to 
fend 2 deputation to Rome, to treat of 
their ranfom and redemption. Ten per- 
fons, the moft illuftrious that were among 
them, were appointed for this purpofe: 
and the General, having firft commanded 
them to fwear, that they would return to 
him again, fuffered them to depart. But 
one of the number, as foon as they had 
patted the intrenchment, having faid that 
he had forgotten fomething, went back 
into the camp, took what he had left, 
and then contimued his journey with the 
reft; perfuading himfelf, that by this re- 
turn he had difcharged his promife, and 
fatished the obligation of the oath. 
When they arrived at Rome, they ear- 
neftly intreated the fenate not to envy 
them the fafety that was offered; but 
to fuffer them to be reftored again to their 
feveral families, at the price of three 
ming, foreach. prifoner, which was the 
fum 
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fum that Annibal demanded: that they 
were not unworthy of this favour: that 
they neither had through cowardice de- 
ferted their poft in battle; nor done any 
thing that had brought difhonour upon 
the Roman name; but that; Having been. 
left to guard the camp, they had been 
thrown by unavoidable neceffity, after 
the deftruction of all the reft of the army, 
into the power of the enemy. ‘The Ro- 
mans were at this time weakened by re- 
peated loffes;. were deferted by almoft 
every one of their allies ; and feemed even 
to expect, that Rome itfelf would in- 
ftantly be attacked; yet, when they had 
heard the deputies, they. neither were de~ 
terred by adverfe fortune from attending 
to what was fit and right, nor neglected 
any of thofe meafures that were neceflary 
to the publick fafety. But perceiving, 
that the defign of Annibal, in this pro- 
ceeding, was both to acquire a large fup- 
ply of money, and at the fame time to 
check the ardour of his enemies in battle, 
. by opening to their view the means of 
fafety even though they fhould be con- 
guered, they were fo far from yielding to 
this requeft, that they fhewed no regard 
either to the diftreffed condition of their 
fellow-citizens, or to the fervices that 
might be expected from the prifoners: 

Oo “3 4 but 
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but refolved to difappoint the hopes, and 
fruftrate the intentions of this .Gene- 
ral, by rejecting all terms of ranfom. 
They made a law alfo, .by which it was 
declared, that the foldiers that were left 
muft either conquer, or muft die: and 
that no other hope of fafety was referved 
for them, in cafe that they were con- 
quered. After this determination, they 
difmiffed the nine deputies, who on ac- 
count of their oath were willing to return; 
and taking the other, who had endea- 
voured to elude by fophiftry what he had 
{worn, they fent him back bound to the 
enemy: fo that Annibal was much lefs 
filled with joy, from having vanquifhed 
the Romans in the field, than he was 
ftruck with terror and: aftonifhment, at 
the firmnefs and the magnanimity that 
appeared in their deliberations. 
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EXTRACT the FIRST. 


Leontium in Sicily deferibed. 


I HE city Leontium, confidered in its 
general pofition, is turned towards the 
north. Through the middle of it runs a level 
valley, which contains the publick build- 
ings allotted to the adminiftration df go- 
vernment and of juftice; and in a word, 
the whole that is called the Forum. The 
two fides of the valley are inclofed by 
two hills, which are rough and broken 
along the whole extent. But the fummit 
of thefe hills, above the brows, is flat 
and plain, and is covered with temples 
and with houfes. There are two gates 

; i 
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to the city. One of them is in the 
fouthern. extremity of .the valley, and 
conducts to Syracufe. The other is on 
the oppofite fide, and leads to thofe 
lands fo famed for their fertility, and 
which are called the Leontine fields. 
Below the hill that ftands on the weftern 
fide of the vailey, flows the river Liffus : 
and on the fame fide likewife there is a 
row of houfes, built-under thé very pre- 
cipice, and in a line parallel to the river. 
Between thefe houfes and the river lies the. 
road which has been mentioned. 
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Lhe treaty that was concluded between An- 
nibal, General of the Carthaginians, and 
Xenophanes, embaffadour from Philip. 


H E folemn treaty, which Annibal 
| the General, Mago, Myrcan, Bar- 
mocar, and all the fenators of Carthage 
that were with him, and all the Cartha- 
ginians that are in the army with him, 
have concluded with Xenophanes, © the 
fon of Cleomachus, the embaffadour de- 
puted by king Philip, the fon of Deme- 
trius, in his own name, and in the name 
of the Macedonians and their allies. 

In the prefence of Jupiter, Juno, and 
Apollo; in the prefence of the Deity of 
the Carthaginians, and of Hercules and 
Iolaus ; in the prefence of Mars, Triton, 
and Neptune; in the prefence of all the 
Gods who are with us in the camp, and 
sof the fun, the moon, and the earth; in 
the prefenee of the rivers, the lakes, and 
the waters; in the prefence of all the 
Gods who prefide over the ftate of Car- 
thage; in the prefence of all the Gods 
who prefide over the Macedonian empire, 
and the reft of Greece; in the prefence of 
all 
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all the Gods, who direct the affairs of 
war, and who are prefent at this treaty 5 
Annibal the General, and all the f€nators 
of Carthage that are with him, and all 
the Carthaginians that are in the army 
with him, have faid. | | 

With the confent of you and of us, this 
treaty of amity and concord {hall connect 
us together, as friends, as kindred, and 
as brothers, upon the following condi- 
tions. 

King Philip and the Macedonians, to- 
gether with the reft of the Greeks that 
are in alliance with them, fthall proteé 
the lords of Carthage; Annibal the Ge- 
neral, and thofe that are with him; the 
governours in every place in which the 
laws of Carthage are obferved; the peo- 
ple of Utica, and all the cities and nations 
that are fubje@ to the Carthaginian {way, 
together with their armies and their allies; 
the cities likewife, and all the people 
with whom we are allied, in Italy, in 
Gaul, and in Liguria; and all thofe that 
fhall hereafter enter into an alliance with - 
us in thofe countries. The Carthaginians, 
on the other hand, the people of Utica, 
and all other cities and ftates that are fub- 
‘ject to tle Carthaginians, with their allies 
and armies; the cities alfo and all the 
people of Italy, of Gaul, and of oe 
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that are at this time in alliance with us; and 
all others likewife that fhall hereafter be 
received into our alliance in any of thofe 
parts of Italy; fhall protect and defend 
king Philip and the Macedonians, toge- 
ther with the reft of the Greeks that are 
in alliance with them. We will not en- 
gage in any ill defigns, or employ any 
kind of treachery, the one again{ft the 
other. But with all alacrity and willing 
nefs, without any deceit or fraud, you, 
the Macedonians, fhall declare yourfelves 
the enemies of thofe that are enemies of 
the Carthaginians ; thofe kings alone ex- 
cepted, and thofe ports and cities, with 
which you are conneéted by any treaty. 
And we alfo, on the other hand, wil] be 
the enemies of thofe that are enemies of 
king Philip; thofe kings and cities, and 
nations alone excepted, to which we are 
already bound by treaty. You fhall be 
partners alfo with us in the war, in which 
we are now engaged againift the Romans; 
till the Gods give to you and to us a 
Frappy termination of it. You thall fup- 
ply us with the affiftance that is requifite, 
and in the manner that thal] be ftipulated 
between us. And if the gods, refufing 
fuccefs to our endeavours in the war 
againft the Romans and their allies, 
fhould difpofe us to enter into treaty with 

| them ; 
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them; we fhall infift, that you alfo be 
included in the treaty, and that the peace 
be made upon thefe exprefled conditions : 
that the Romans {hall at no time make 
war againft you: that they fhall not re- 
main mafters of the Corcyreans, nor of 
the people of Apollonia, Epidamnus, 
Pharos, and Dimalus; nor of the Parthi- 
nians, and the Atintanians: and that they 
fhall reftore alfo to Demetrius of Pharos 
all the perfons of his kindred, who are 
now detained in publick cuftody at Rome. 
If the Romans fhall afterwards make war 
either again{t you or us, we will mutually 
fend fuch affiftance as fhall be requifite to 
either party. The fame thing alfo will 
we perform, if any other power fhall de- 
clare war againft us; thofe kings and ci- 
ties, and ftates alone excepted, with 
which we are allied by treaty. If at any 
time it fhould be judged expedient to 
add to the prefent treaty, or to detract 
from ‘it, it thall be done with mutual 
confent. | 
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EXTRACT the THIRD. 


Demetrius of Pharos advifes Philip to place 
a garrifon 1 Ithome. The different fen 
timents of Aratus.— i 


¥ HEN the entrails of the vidims 

that have been facrificed were 
brought, as the cuftom was, to Philip, 
he took them in his hands, and, inclin-. 
ing to one fide, and fhewing them to 
Aratus, afked him, what he thought was. 
fignified by them: that he fhould relin- 
quifh the citadel, or that he fhould keep 
poffeffion of it? In the very inftant, De-. 
metrius feized the occafion to reply. 
¢¢ If you have the foul of a diviner in you, 
‘¢ faid he, you will relinquith it without 
‘delay. But if you have the fpirit of a 
‘¢ king who underftands affairs, you will 
<6 og 4 per ianeg of it: that you maay not, 
‘¢ if the prefent opportunity be loft, with 
§* in vain hereafter to obtain another. For 
“¢ it is only by holding both the horns, 
‘that you can hope to keep the bull in 
‘< fubjection to you.” By the horns he 
defigned to fignify the two fortrefles of 
Ithome and Acrocorinthus ; and Pelopon- 
nefus by. the bull. But Philip, turning 
to Aratus, faid, ** And is this alfo your 
‘“* advice?” And when the other hefitated, 
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he preffed him to declare his fentiments. 
Aratus then, after a fhort filence, made 
this reply. ‘* If you can retain poffeffion 
‘© of this citadel, without breaking that 
«* faith by which you are bound to the. 
‘* Mefienians, keep-it. But if, by leaving 
‘‘a garrifon in this place, you relinquifh 
‘that which ftands in the ftead of all 
«‘ citadels and garrifons, that which An- 
‘‘ tigonus tranfmitted to you, and which 
«‘has hitherto preferved your allies; I 
‘* mean, good faith ; confider whether it 
‘* will not now be better to draw away 
«‘ your forces from Ithome, and, leaving 
‘‘there your faith, fecure to yourfelf b 
«* that garrifon alone the fidelity of the Met. 
‘‘ fenians, and of all the reft of the allies.” 
Philip, if he had followed his own na- 
tural inclination, would have been ready 
enough to have violated his faith ; as we 
may judge from the fubfequent actions 
of his life. But as he had been tharply 
reproved not long before by the younger. 
Aratus, for having ordered fome citizens 
to be put to death; and as the elder: 
Aratus at this time addreffled him with 
great authority as well as freedom; and 
befought him not to difregard the advice 
that he had offered; he was prevailed 
en to defift; and taking Aratus by the 
hand, ** Let us return then, faid he, by 
“ the way by which we came.” | 

| EX 
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EXTRACT the FOURTH. 


Antiochus renders himfelf mafter of Sardes, 
"-by.the contrivance of Lagoras of Crete. 


OUND the city of Sardes, tharp 

fkicmifhes paffed continually ; and 
little battles both by night and by day, with- 
out any intermiffion. For every method 
of furprize, and every art both of attack 
and of defence, were practifed by. both 
partics. To enter into a particular de- 
{cription of all that was tranfacted, would 
be both ufelefs, and altogether tedious. 
But when the fiege had now continued 
to the fecond year, it was at laft ended by 
the contrivance of Lagoras, a Cretan. 
This man, who had gained a long expe- 
rience in the affairs of war, had remarked 
that the ftrongeft places very frequently 
become the eafieft prey, through the too 
great fecurity of the inhabitants; who 
aepofe fuch confidence either on the na- 
‘tural ftrength of their cities, or on the 
works by which they are covered, that 
they are altogether remifs and negligent 
in guarding them. He knew likewife,’ 
that places are often taken by affault in. 
the very parts that - the ftrongeft, and 
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againft which it was moft improbable that 
an enemy would make any attempt. 
Agreeably to thefe fentiments, having 
now confidered that the ftrength of Sar- 
des was fuch, that all men had defpairee.. 
of being able to take it by aflault, and 
hoped only that it might be at laft fub- 
dued by famine; he was the more en- 
couraged by this very reafon tq make the 
attempt; and turned his thoughts on every 
fide, in order to find fome fair occafion of 
tendering himfelf mafter of the place. 
And having remarked that the wall which 
connected the citadel with the city was 
not guarded, he conceived the hope that 
in that very part he fhould be able to 
accomplifh his defign. That this part 
was deftitute of guards, he thus difco- 
vered. The wall was built upon a very 
lofty rock ; and at the bottom of the pre- 
cipice was-a hollow valley, into which 
the carcafes of the horfes and beafts of 
burthen were thrown, that died within 
the city. In this valley large flocks of 
vultures, and other birds of prey, werfc 
continually aflembled. And as the birds, 
when they were fatiated with food, con- 
{tantly repofed themfelves upon the top 
of the precipice, and. upon the wall, La- 
goras concluded from this circumitance 
that the wall was certainly not guarded, but 

was 
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was at almoft all times deftitute of people- 
When he had formed this conjecture, he 
went himfelf by night, and carefully ex~ 
amined in what part he might make his 
roaches, and fix the ladders. And 
found, on the fide of one of the 
place that was proper for the 
purpofe¥ he then communicated his pro- 
ject to tite king. Antiochus conceived 
great hopes, and intreated him to ac- 
complifh the defign. Lagoras on his 
part promifed to employ his utmoft 
power; but defired that Theodotus the 
fEtolian, and Dionyfius, the captain of 
the guards, each of whom poffeffed all 
the ftrength and courage which an enter- 
prize of this kind required, might be af- 
fociated with him in the undertaking, and 
commanded to affift in the execution of 
it. To this the king immediately con- 
fented ; and thefe three together, having 
regulated their plan in fecret, waited for 
a night, in the latter part of which there 
_ would be no moon. When fuch a night 
fevas come, on the evening before the day 
/in which the attempt was to be made, they — 
chofe from the whole army fifteen men, 
the moft diftinguifhed by their ftrength: 
and courage, to carry the ladders, and to 
fhare with themfelves the danger of 
mounting the walls. After thefe, they 
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took thirty more, who were directed to 
lie in ambufcade at a certain diftance ; 
and, when the firft fhould have fcaled the 
walls, and defcended to the gate that was. 
near, to advance from their concealment,’ 
and to cut through the bars and hinge’ of 
the gate from without, while fhe reft 
broke the locks and the bolts ong the in- 
fide. Behind thefe followed apgther body 
of two thoufand men; who were ordered 
to enter the city with the reft, and to 
take poffleffion of the circus of the theatre, 
which commanded both the citadel and 
the city. And that no fufpicion of the 
truth might arife from making thefe de- 
tachments, a report was fpread, that a 
body of Atolians defigned to throw them- 
felves through the valley before mentioned 
into the city; and that, as notice had 
been received of their defign, thefe forces 
“were prepared to oppofe their entrance. 
When all things were now ready, as 
foon as the moon had withdrawn her 
light, Lagoras and the reft approached the 
precipices with their ladders, and cona: 
cealed themfelves under the braw of the’ 
rock that hung over the valley. When 
day appeared, and the guards on this fide 
had retired; while the king, according 
to his cuftom, fent one part of his troops 
fo their refpective pofts, and drew out ne 
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Teft in order of battle in the Hippodrome, 
the attempt remained for fome time un- 
hoticed, But no fooner were two [adders 
raifed, upon one of which Dionyfius firit 
unted, and Lagoras upon the other, 
great commotion and diforder was 
rough all the camp. For though 
heitherthe garrifon in the city, nor 
felf, who was in the citadel, 
difcerned the men that were attempting 
to {cale the walls, becaufe they were co- 
vered by the brow of the rock; thofe 
that were in the camp very clearly faw 
they whole of this bold and dangerous 
action. And while fome were {truck 
with admiration at an attempt that ap- 
peared incredible; and others forefaw, 
but were doubtful of the confequence ; 
they ftood fixed in fufpence, and, with an 
anxiety mingled with joy, expected the 
event. The king, perceiving this com- 
motion, and being willing to draw afide 
the attention both of his own troops and 
of the befieged from what was done, led 
cut the army, and advanced towards the 
gate that was on the oppofite fide of the 
city, and was called the gate of Perfis. 
Achzus, perceiving from the citadel this 
motion of the enemy, fo different from 
any which they had before been ufed to 
make, was thrown into great —: 
I ar 
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‘and knew not what was their defign.. He 
ent fome forces however towards the 
gate. “But as the road by which they 
defcended from the citadel was narrow, 
and full of precipices, they arrived tad. 
late, Aribazus alfo, who commandy:2"n 
the city, and who fufpected noting of 
the real truth, led the garrifon¥to the 
fame gate likewife, which piitiochus 
threatened to attack. And having fta- 
tioned one part of his forces on the walls, 
he ordered the reft to advance through 
the gate, to {top the enemy as they ap- 
proached, and to engage them in battle. 
In the mean time Lagoras, Dionyfius, 
and Theodotus, having gained the fum- 
mit of the rock, and defcended from 
thence to the gate that was belo w, difperfed 
thofe that they met, and began to break 
the gate. The thirty alfo on the outfide 
at the fame time advanced, and affifted in 
breaking it. And when the gate was in 
this manner foon forced open, the two 
thoufand men, that had. ftood ready for 
that pur pofe, entered and took pofleftion 
of the circus. As foon as this was per- 
ceived, the forces, that had been ftation- 
ed upon the walls, and thofe that were 
fent through the gate of Perfis by Ariba- 
zus, returned back again in hafte, to at- 
_ thole that had entered the city. But, 

as 
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as the gate was opened for their return, 
{ome of the troops of Antiochus entered 
together with ko and having thus 
made themfelves ey ee of this gate like-_ 
ife, they then ran to break the reft of 
es that were near. Aribazus and 









by 
all the\garrifon, after a fhort engagement 
with thgfe that were already within the 
city, fle&haftily into the citadel. Theo- 


dotus and Lagoras, remaining ftill in their 
firft ftation, with great prudence attended 
to all that paffed. The reft of the army, 
entering now on every fide, were foon 
mafters of the place. And while one part 
killed all thofe that they met, others fet 
fire to the houfes, or difperfed themfelves 
in fearch of plunder, till the whole city 
was pillaged and deftroyed. In this man- 
ner Antiochus became matter of Sardes. 


t4, THE 


THE 
GENERAL HISTORY 
OF | 
POLYBIUS 
BOOK the nIGHTH. 


EXTRACT th FIRST. 


Men who truft themfelves to others are to be 
cenfured or excufed, according to different 
circumptances. Examples of both cafes. 


\ \ HEN accidents of this kind hap- 
pen, it would be dangerous to decide in 
general, that thofe who are betrayed into 
{uch misfortunes deferve to be blamed ; 
or, on the contrary, that they deferve to 
be excufed. For it frequently is feen, 
that, when men have employed all the 
caution that reafon could fuggeft, they 
ftill fall into the power of thofe who {cru- 
ple not to violate the eftablithed laws of 

| mankind. 
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mankind. But if we attend, on the other 
hand, te the particular times and circum- 
ftances of fuch events, it is certain, that by 
thefe we may be enabled to judge without 
referve; and to declare fome Generals 
among thofe who have been thus decyz~* 
ed, to be worthy of cenfure, and gf 
to be free from blame. The foll(wing 
examples will fhew the truth of 
mark. _ 
Archidamus, one of the kings of Lace- 
dzmon, fufpecting the ambition of Cleo- 
menes, fled from Sparta. But being after- 
wards prevailed on to return, and put 
himfelf into the power of his enemy, he | 
loft both his kingdom and his life, and 
lef not the leaft excufe for his impru- 
dence to future times. For while the 
condition of things remained the fame, 
and the ambition of Cleomenes had even 
acquired new ftrength, how was it. pof- 
fible that he thould avoid this fate, if he 
threw himfelf again into the hands of 
thafe, from whom he had efcaped by 
flight, and with the greateft difficulty? — 
Pelopidas alfo of Thebes, who was well 
acquainted with the wicked ditpofition of 
the tyrant Alexander, and who knew like- 
wife that every tyrant confiders thofe who 
defend the caufe of liberty as his greateft 
enemies, when he not only had prevailed 
| on 
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on Epaminondas to take arms in fupport 
of the democratical government of Thebes, 
and of all Greece, but had himfelf led an 
army into Theflaly, in order to‘fubvert 
the monarchy of Alexander, ventured to 
Yanga a fecond embaffy to this very tyrant. 
By ths imprudence, having moft abfurd- 
ly reppfed a confidence in thofe whom he 
had th greateft reafon to diftruft, he 
brought great lofs upon his country, and 
deftroyed the reputation alfo which he 
had before acquired. A like misfortune 
happened to the Roman Conful, Cneus 
Cornelius ; who, in oppofition to all rea- 
fon, delivered himfelf to the enemy, in 
the time of the war of Sicily. Many 
other examples alfo might be found of the 
fame imprudence. ,.And from thefe it 
may fairly be concluded, that .whoever, 
without due confideration and inquiry, 
throw themfelves into the power of their 

enemies, are very greatly to be blamed. 
On the other hand, when men have 
before employed every neceflary kind of | 
caution, they cannot be thought to de. 
ferve any cenfure. Never to place a con- 
fidence in any one, is abfolutely impracti- 
cable. It is fufficient, if we take fome 
proper pledges for our fecurity, and aé&_ 
afterwards as reafon fhall require. The 
beft pledges of fafety, upon fuch occa- 
| | fions, 
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fions, are oaths; wives and children given 
as hoftages; and, above all, the former 
life of the perfotis whom we are inclined 
to trift. If thefe are employed to betray 
and ruin us, the reproach muft fall upg, 
the authors of the treachery, and nop wp-< 
on thofe who are deceived. Th’ {pet Atep 
therefore fhould be, to gain af” | 
fuch a kind, that thofe with =p ea we 
treat may be compelled by them to ob- 
ferve their faith. But, as thefe are not 
always to be obtained, the next courfe is 
to take every meafure with fuch prudence, 
that, if we fall afterwards into misfor- 
tunes, it may not be imputed to us as a 
fault. Many examples of this fort might 
be drawn from former ages. But there 
is none more uluftrious than that which 
is found in the very times of which we 
are writing, the example of Achzus. For 
this prince, after he had employed the 
moft perfect forefight that human wifdom 
could fuggeft, and neglected no precau- 
‘tion that was neceflary for his. fafety, fell 
into the power of his enemies. But fo 
far was he from incurring any blame, 
that, on the contrary, his misfortune was 
pitied and excufed ; while the authors of 
jt were condemned to bear the curfes, and 
‘the deteftation of mankind. 
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EXTRACT the SECOND. 


Reflections on the greatnefi of the defigns of 
Ryne and Curthage, and the perfevering 
obftinacy of the two Republicks. The 
advhntages of General Hiftory. 


'T will by no means be foreign to my 

. firft defign, or to the general intention 
of this work, to defire the reader to paufe 
a while, and to confider the greatnefs of 
the actions of the Carthaginians and the 
Romans, and the ftubborn conftancy with 
which they feverally perfifted in their en- 
terprizes. For is it not aftonifhing, that, 
when they were engaged in fo great a war 
in Italy, and in another not lefs important 
alfo in Spain, when the profpe& of fuc- 
cefs in thefe two wars was to both equal- 
ly uncertain, and the prefent danger alike 
terrible to both, as if thefe were not fuf- 
ficient, they at this very time ‘fkould 
maintain another, both in Sardinia’ and 
in Italy, and not only fhould extend their 
views at once to all thefe wars, but fhould 
be able alfo to complete the preparations, 
and furnifh the fupplies that were necef- 
fary to all? But our admiration et 
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{till increafe, if we take a view of things 
in a more particular detail. The Romans 
had in Italy two complete armies, under 
the command of the two Confuls. In 
Spain they had two more: one upon land,. 
at the head of which was Cneus Corife- 
lius; and another upon the fea, fin 
manded by Publius. On the fide ff the 
Carthaginians likewife, the arrpi€s were 
the fame. Befide thefe, the Romans had 
alfo a fleet, that was ftationed on the coafls 
of Greece, to obferve the motions of king 
Philip. At the fame time Appius, with 
a hundred quinqueremes, and Marcus 
Claudius at the head of a land army, fup- 
ported the war in Sicily; while Amilcar 
did the fame on the fide of the Cartha- 
ginians. | 
- From thefe facts very clearly will ap- 
pear the truth of that which we have 
often taken occafion to affirm in the for- 
mer parts of this work: that it is not 
poflible to obtain an entire view and 
knowledge of the whole of things from 
Reapeor, hiftories. For how can the- 
bare reading of what paffed in Sicily only, 
orin Span, be fufficient to inftruct us, 
either in the greatnefs of the things that 
Were tranfacted, or more efpecially, in 
what manner, and through what kind.of 
government, #hat moft aftonifhing event 
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was perfected, which has happened in the 
prefent age, and of which there 18 no ex- 
ample in former times; that all the known 
parts of the earth have been reduced be- 
neath the power of a fingle ftate. In 
what manner Syracufe was taken by the 
Romiatis, and by what meafures they gain- 
ed pofieffion of Spain, may be known per- 
haps in ‘fame degree from particular hifto~ 
ries. But general hiftory alone can thew, 
by what fteps they arrived at the fove- 
reignty of the whole ; what circumftances 
counteracted them in their purfuit of that 
great defign ; and what again, at certain 
times, co-operated with them. There is 
therefore no other way by which we may 
be enabled to difcern, either the greatnefs 
of the tranfacticns themfelves, or the force 
of the Roman government. For when we 
read that the Romans attempted the con~ 
gueft af Sicily only or of Spain, and main- 
tained vaft armies both upon Jand and 
fea; fuch projects, confidered fingly in 
themfelves, contain nothing very great 
or wonderful. But when it is feen, that 
not thefe enterprizes only, but many 
others likewife, were at the fame time 
formed and executed by the fame re- 
publick ; and that this very people, even 
while they carried into execution thefe 
flefigns, were involyed in varioys difficul~ 

| ties, 
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ties, and fuftained many dreadful battles, 
in their Own proper country; it is then 
only that thefe tranfactions will appear in 
their juft light; that our admiration will 
indeed be raifed’; and that we hall obtain‘ 
a full conception of all that we defire to’ 
know. Let this then ferve to theW the 
miftake of thofe, who think that fepa- 
rate and particular relations will/inftruct 
them in the knowledge of general and 
pniverfal hiftory, 
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EXTRACT th THIRD, 


The Jiege of Syracufe. The Romans are 
forced to defift from their attempt, by 
the wonderful inventions of Archimedes.” 


HE" Conful Appius, having taken 
| upon himfelf the command of the 
land forces, and ftationed the army round 
the Scythian porticoe, from whence the 
wall was continued along the fhore even 
to the mole of the harbour, refolved to 
make his approaches on that fide. As the 
number of his artificers was very great, he 
prepared in five days only a fufficient 
quantity of blinds and darts, with every 
thing befides that was proper for the 
fiege ; and was perfuaded, that by this ce- 
Jerity he fhould be able to attack the 
enemy, before they had made the necef- 
fary preparations for their defence. He — 
had not at this time made due reflection 
upon the great fkill of Archimedes; nor 
confidered, that the mind of a fingle man — 
is on fome occafions far fuperior to: the | 
force of many hands. But this truth was’: 
foon difcovered to him by the event. 
For as Syracufe was in itfelf a place of 
K very 
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very great ftrength ; the wall that fur- 
rounded it being built upon lofty hills, 
whofe tops hanging over the plain, ren- 
dered all approach from without, ex- 
cept in certain parts, extremely difficult ; 
fo within the tity likewife, and againft 
all attempts that might be made on the 
fide of the fea, fo great a quantity of in- 
ftruments of defence had beerf contrived: 
by the perfon juft’now mentioned, #hat 
the befieged were at no time idle; but. 
were ready, upon every new attack, to 
meet the motions, and repel the efforts of 
the enemy. Appius, however, advancing 
with his blinds and ladders, endeavour- 
ed to approach that part of the wall which 
was joined to the Hexapylum, on the 
eaftern fide of the city. At the fame 
time Marcellus directed his courfe to- 
wards Achradina, with a fleet of fixty 
quinqueremes, all filled with foldiers, 
who were armed with bows, flings, and 
javelins, in order to drive the enemy from 
the walls... There were alfo eight other 
quinqueremes, from one fide of: which 
the benches of the rowers had been re- 
moved; from the right fide of fome, and 
from. the left of others. Thefe vefiels, 
-being joined two and two together, on the 
‘fides from which the benches had been 
‘taken, were*towed by the oars on the op- 

— pofite 
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pofite fide, and cartied to the walls cer- 
tain machines called Sackbuts, the con- 
ftruction. and ufe of which may be thus 
defcribed. 

‘A ladder is made, which has four feet 
in breadth, and fuch a length as may 
make it equal, when. gaifed, to the height 
of the walls. On either fide of it is 
a high breaft-work, in the form of a 
baluftrade. This ladder is laid at length 
‘upon the fides in which the two veflels 
are joined, but extending far beyond the 
prows; and at the top of the mafts of the 
veffels are fixed pullies and ropes. At 
the proper time, the ropes are faftened to 
the top of the machine. And while fome, 
ftanding on the ftern of the veffels, draw 
the ladder upwards by the pullies, others, 
on the prow, at the fame time affift in 
taifing it with bars and levers. The vef- 
fels being then rowed. near to the fhore, 
endeavours are ufed to fix the machine 
againft the walls. At the top of the lad- 
der is a little ftage, guarded on three fides 
with blinds, and containing four men up- 
on it, who engage with thofe upon the 
walls that endeavour to obftruct the fixing 
of the machine. And when it. is fixed, 
thefe men, being now raifed above the top 
of the wall, throw down the blinds on 
either fide, and advance to attack the bat- 
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tlements and towers. The reft at the 
fame time afcend the ladder, without 
any fear that it fhould fail; becaufe it is 
ftrongly faftened with ropes to the two 
veffels.. The-name of Sackbut is beftow- 
ed not improperly upon this machine. 
For when it is raifed, the appearance of 
the ladder and the veffels, jéined thus to- 
gether, very much refembles the figure of 
that inftrument. _ 

In this manner then, when all things 
now were ready, the Romans defigned to 
attack the towers. But Archimedes had 
prepared machines that were fitted to 
every diftance. And while the veffels 
were yet far removed from the walls, em- 
ploying catapults and balifte, that were 
of the largeft fize, and worked by the 
ftrongeft {prings, he wounded the enemy 
with his darts and ftones, and threw 
them into great diforder. When the darts 
pafled beyond them, he then ufed other 
machines, of a {maller fize, and {till pro- 
portioned to the diftance. By thefe means 
the Romans were fo effeCtually repulfed, 
that it was not poffible for them to ap- 
proach. Marcellus therefore, perplexed 
with this refiitance, was forced to advance 
filently with his veffels in the night. But 
when they came fo near to the land as to 
be within the reach of darts, they were 

| expofed 
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expofed to new danger from another in- 
vention, which Archimedes had contrived. 
He had caufed openings to be made in 
many parts of the wall, equal in height 
to the ftature of a man, and to the palm 
of a hand in breadth. And having plant- 
ed on the infide archers, and little {cor- 
pions, he difcharged a multitude of ar- 
rows through the openings, and difabled 
the foldiers that were on board. In this 
manner, whether the Romans were at a 
great diftance, or whether they were near, 
he not only rendered ufelefs all their ef- 
forts, but deftroyed alfo many of their men. 
When they attempted alfo to raife the 
fack buts, certain machines which he had 
raifed along the whole wall on the infide, 
and which were before concealed from 
view, fuddenly appeared above the walls, 
and ftretched their long beaks far beyond 
the battlements. Some of thefe machines 
carried maffes of lead, and ftones not lefs 
than ten talents in weight. And when 
the veffels with the fackbuts came near, 
the beaks, being firft turned by ropes and 
pullies to the proper point, let fall their 
{ftones; which broke not only the fack- 
buts, but the veffels likewife, and threw 
all thofe that were on board into the great- 
eft danger. In the fame manner alfo 
the reft of the machines, as often as the 
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the enemy approached under the cover of 
their blinds; and had fecured themfelves 
by that precaution againift the darts that 
were difcharged through the openings of 
the wall, let fall upon them ftones of fo 
large a fize, that all the combatants upon 
the prow were forced to retire from 
their ftation. 

He invented likewife a hand of i iron, 
hanging by a chain from the beak of a 
machine, which was ufed in the follow- 
-ing manner. The perfon, who like a pi- 
lot guided the beak, having let fall the 
hand, and catched hold of the prow of 
any veffel, drew downethe oppofite end 
of the machine that was on the infide of 
the walls. And when the veffel was thus 
raifed erect upon its ftern, the machine 
itfelf was held jmmoveable ; but, the 
chain being fuddenly loofened from the 
beak by the means of pullies, fome of the 
veflels' were thrown upon their fides ; 
others turned with the bottom upwards ; 
and the greateft part, as the prows were 
plunged from a confiderable height into 
the fea,. were filled with water, and all 
that were on board thrown inta tumult 
and diforder. | 

Marcellus was in no fmall degree em- 
barraffed, when he found himfelf encoua- 
tered in every attempt by fuch refiftance. 

| | He 
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He perceived that all his efforts were de- 
feated with lofs; and were even derided 
by theenemy. But, amidft all the anxiety 
that he fuffered, he could not help jefting 
upon the inventions of Archirnedes. This 
man, faid he, employs our fhips as buck- 
ets to draw water: and boxing about our 
fackbuts, as if they were unworthy to be 
affociated. with him, drives them from his 
company with difgrace. Such was the 
fuccefs of the fiege on the fide of the 
fea. , | | | 
Appius alfo on his part, having met 
with the fame obftacles in his approaches, 
-was in like manner forced to abandon his 
defign. For while he was yet at a confi- 
derable, diftance, great numbers of his ar- 
my were deftroyed by the balifte and 
the catapults. So wonderful was the 
quantity of {tones and darts, and fo afto- 
nifhing the force with which they were 
thrown. The machines indeed were wor- 
thy of Hiero, who had furnifhed the ex. 
pence; and of Archimedes who defigned 
them, and by whofe directions they were 
made. If the troops advanced nearer to 
the city, they either were {topped in their 
approach by the arrows that were dif- 
charged through the openings in the 
walls; or, if they attempted to force their 
way under the cover of their bucklers, 
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were deftroyed by ftones and beams that 
were let fall upon their heads.. Great 
mifchief alfo was occafioned by thofe 
hands of iron that have been mentioned ; 
which lifted men with their armour into 
the air, and dafhed them againft the 
ground. Appius therefore was at laft 
conitrained to return back again to his 
camp. And when he had held @ conful- 
tation with the tribunes, it was with one 
confent determined by them, that every 
other method fhould be tried to obtain 
poffeffion of Syracufe, but that they would 
no more attempt to take it by affault. 
Nor did they afterwards depart from this 
refolution. For though they remained 
eight months before the city, and during 
that time invented various {tratagems, and 
carried into execution many bold defigns, 
they never had the courage to attack the 
place in the regular forms. So wonder- 
ful, and. of fuch importance upon fome 
occafions is the power of a fingle man, 
and the force of icience properly em- 
ployed. With fo great armies both by 
land and fea, the Romans could fcarcely 
have failed to take the city, if one old 
man had been removed.. But while he 
is prefent, they dare not even to make 
the attempt ; in the manner at leaft which 
Archimedes was able to oppofey Being 
Looe oo: pers 
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perfuaded therefore, that, as the city was 
crouded with inhabitants, it might at laft 
moft eafily be reduced by famine, they re- 
folved to have recourfe to this as their only - 
hope ; and to intercept by their fleet the 
provifions that fhould be brought by fea, © 
while the army cut off all approach on the 
fide of the land. And that the time em- 
ployed in the fiege, might not pafs wholly 
without action, but be attended with ad- 
vantage in fome other place, the Confuls 
divided the army. And while Appius, 
with two parts of the forces, invefted the 
city ; Marcellus with the reft, advancing 
through the country, wafted the lands of 
the Sicilians who had joined the Cartha- 
ginians in the war. | 


E X- 
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EXTRACT the FOURTH. 


The death of Aratus who was poifoned by 
the order of Philip. 


“J"°HOUGH Philip attempted to 
I wafte the territory of the Meffe- 
nians, who were now his enemies, the 
mifchief which he occafioned to them was 
very inconfiderable. But the fame prince 
found better fuccefs in carrying into 
execution the impious defigns which he 
had contrived againft the neareft of his 
friends. For not long afterwards Aratus 
was poifoned by his orders, with the af- 
fiftance of Taurion who prefided over the 
affairs of Peloponnefus. This infamous 
action was not for fome time difcovered 
to the world. For the poifon was not of 
that kind which procures immediate death ; 
but was one of thofe which weaken the 
habit of the body, and deftroy life by 
flow degrees. Aratus himfelf was very 
fenfible of the injury that he had receiv- 
ed: and the manner in which the thing 
was made known was this. The old 
man, who had kept it fecret from 
Byaey Ouerane ponents could not reftrain 


himfelf 
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himfelf from letting fall fome words in 
the prefence of a fayourite fervant whofe 
name was Cephalo. For when this do- 
meftic, who attended him with great fide- 
lity during the courfe of his illnefs, had 
one day defired his mafter to remark, that 
fome of the fpittle that hung upon the 
wall was mingled with blood: “ Such, Ce- 
‘* phalo, faid Aratus, is the reward of the 
§* triendfhip which I have had for Philip.” 
So great and excellent a thing is mode- 
ration: which difpofed the fufferer, and 
not the author of the injury, to feel the 
greateft fhame; when he found that all 
the glorious actions which he had fhared 
with Philip, in order to promote the fer- 
vice of that prince, had been at laft fo 
bafely recompenfed. 

Such was the end of this magiftrate ; 
who received after his death, not from 
his own country alone, but from the 
whole republic of the Achzans, all the. 
honours that were due to a man, who 
had fo often, held the adminiftration of 
their government, and performed fuch 
fignat fervices for the ftate. For they 
decreed facrifices to him, with the other 
honours that belong to heroes; and, in 
a word, omitting nothing that could 
ferve to render his name immortal. 
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If the dead therefore retain any fenfe, it is 
probable that Aratus muift now contem- 
plate with a pleafing fatisfaction not on- 
ly the gratitude of the Achzans, but all. 
the difficulties alfo and the dangers which 
himéelf encountered in his life. 
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EXTRACT the FIFTH. 


The manner in which Philip took the citadel 
of Liffus, and the city. 


Pp HILIP had for a long time before 
revolved in his mind the defign of 
rendering himfelf mafter of the city of 
Liffus and the citadel. Beginning his 
march therefore with the army, and hav- 
ing after two days paffed the defiles, he 
incamped upon the banks of the river 
Ardaxanus, at no great diftance from the 
city. But when he faw that the whole 
circuit of the city, both on the fide of 
the land, and on that alfo towards the 
fea, was ftrongly fortified both by nature 
and by art; and that the citadel, which 
ftood near, was of fo great height and 
ftrength that it was fcarcely poffible that 
it ever fhould be taken by affault; he 
laid afide all hopes of being able to re-— 
duce the laft, but judged the conquett of 
the city to be not abfolutely impracti- 
cable. Between Liffus, and the foot of 
the mountain upon which the citadel was 
built, there was an open fpace, which 
feemed very proper for his intended at- 

= tack 
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tack upon the city. The king therefore; 
after fome flight fkirmifhing with the 
enemy upon this ground, contrived the 
following ftratagem. Having allowed the 
army to repofe themfelves during one 
whole day, and encouraged them as the 
occafion required, he fent away in the 
night: the greateft and moft ferviceable 
part of the light-armed troops, with or- 
ders that they fhould conceal themfelves 
in ‘Certain vallies covered with wood, 
which were on the fide of the country, 
at a little diftance from the open fpace 
that has been mentioned. On the fol- 
lowing day, taking with him the Pel- 
tafte, and the remaining part of the light- 
armed forces, and beginning his march 
on the fide towards the fea, he advanced 
round the city to the ground upon which 
he before had fkirmifhed, as if his inten- 
tion had been to make an attack from 
thence upon the place. The city was “filled 
with people, who had thrown themfelves 
‘into it from all the neighbouring parts of 
Illyria, upon the firft arrival of Philip in 
the country. But the citadel, becaufe it 
feemed fufficiently fecured by its own na- 
tural ftrength, was defended by a very 
{mall garrifon. As foon then as ie Mace- 
donians approached, the enemy, confident 
‘in their numbers. as well as in the ad- 

vantage 
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vantige of the ground, came out in 
crouds again{ft them from the city. Phi- 
lip, having ftatiohed the Peltafte in the 
plain, commanded the light-armed forces 
to advance towards the heights, and to 
engage with vigour. At firft the conteft 
was on: both fides equal. But after tome 
time, thefe troops being preffed by num- 
bers, and difordered by the difficulties of 
the ground, were forced to turn their 
backs, and retired towards the heavy for- 
ces. The befieged purfue with eager- 
nefs, and attack the heavy forces in the 
plain. At the fame time, the troops that 
were in the citadel, perceiving that Phi- 
lip drew away his army in {mall divi- 
fions, ond that ome of the cohorts alone 
fuftained the fight, while others feemed 
to retreat, were perfuaded that he was 
preparing altogether to leave the field. 
Leaving therefore their poft by ftealth, as 
if the fituation of the place was alone 
fufficient to defend it, they defcended in 
{mall bodies, and through private roads, 
‘into the plain, expecting to obtain fome 
fhare in the plunder of thofe that fled. In 
this moment, the troops that had been 
placed in ambuicade in the vallies ad- 
vanced unperceived, and attacked the ene- 
my with vigour. At the fame time like- 
wife, the heavy forces returned back again 


to 
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to. the charge. The Illynans were foon 
thrown into diforder. Thofe that had 
advanced from Liffus fled back again by 
different ways, and faved themfelves with- 
in the city. But the garrifon of the cita- 
del was intercepted by the forces that had 
rifen from the ambufcade. Thus the 
event happened which was the leaft ex- 
pected :* and Philip gained poffeffion of 
the citadel without any danger. On the 
following day, after many violent and ter- 
rible attacks, the city alfo was taken by the, 
Macedonians. This fudden and unex- 
pected conqueft ftruck fo great terror into 
all the neighbouring parts, that almoft 
all the cities of Illyria fubmitted them- 
felves voluntarily to the king. For when 
he had taken two places of fuch uncom- 
mon ftrength by affault, it femed that 
there would be now no fortrefs able to 
withftand his efforts, nor any hope of 
fafety, for thofe that fhould refift his 
arms, | 


E X- 
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Achaus, who was befeged in the citadel of 
Sardes, by Antiochus, ts delivered inta the 
power of his enemies by the treachery of 
Bolis. a - 


~H ERE was a man whofe name was 

i: Bolis, a Cretan by birth, who had 
long lived in the court of Ptolemy, and held 
a military command. He had the repu- 
tation of pofleffing, together with a good 
underftanding, a moft enterprifing cou- 
rage; and was fuppofed to be inferior 
to none in the experience which he had 
gained in the affairs of war. Sofibius, 
having endeavoured in many conferences 
to obtain the confidence of this man, and 
to render him devoted: to his interefts, at 
laft difclofed to him, that he could not at 
this time perform any fervice more ac- 
ceptable to the king, than by contriving 
fome method to fave Achzus. Bolis, when 
he had heard him, faid that he would 
confider what he had propofed, and then 
retired. And when he had examined the 
thiog by himfelf, after two or three days he 
returned, and told Softbius that he would 

- = Le ‘under- 
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undertake the bufinefs : that he had paff- 
ed fome time in Sardes, and was well 
acquainted with the place : and that Cam- 
bylus, who commanded a body of Cretans 
in the army of Antiochus, was not only his 
fellow-citizen, but his kinfman alfo, and 
his friend. Now Cambylus was ftationed 
in one of the advanced pofts that were 
behind the citadel of Sardes. For the 
ground on that fide not being fortified 
with works, was defended only by a line 
of Cretans. Sofibius received this account 
with joy ; and was perfuaded either that 
Achzus was not to be refcued from his 
prefent danger, or that Bolis alone could 
fave him. And as-the latter fhewed on 
his part alfo the greateft eagernefs, the 
affair was foon determined. Some money 
was immediately. furnithed by Sofibius, 
that nothing might be wanting that was 
neceffary to the defign. He gave him an 
affurance likewife of much larger fums, 
if the attempt fhould be attended with 
fuccefs. And, by exaggerating alfoin the 
ampleft manner the rewards. that might 
be expected both from Ptolemy and from 
Achaus,- he raifed the hopes of Bolis to 

the greateft height. = * 
. The Cretan, impatient to = the 
work, furnifhed himfelf with the proper 
a of credit, and failed away im- 
_ mediately 
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mediately to Rhodes, to find Nicomachus; 
whofe affection for Achzus, and his fide- 
lity towards him, were’ like thofe of a fa- 
‘ther towards a fon. From thence he 
went to Ephefus, and joined Melancomas. 
For thefe were the perfons whom Acheus | 
had long employed, to tranfact his affairs 
abroad, both with Ptolemy, and all other 
ftates. Bolis therefore,’ arriving firft at. 
Rhodes, and afterwards at Ephefus, com-— 
municated to thefe men the whole defign. 
And finding them ready to lend all the 
affiftance that he defired, he then fent 
Arianus, one of his own officers, to Cam-_ 
bylus, with orders to acquaint him, that 
Bolis had been fent from Alexandria to 
raife fome foreign mercenaries; but that 
having fome bufinefs of great importance 
to communicate to Cambylus, he defired 
that this General would appoint a certain 
place and time, in which they might meet 
together, without the knowledge of any 
other perfon. Arianus foon difcharged 
his commiflion, and was fent’ back again 
by Cambylus ; who confented to all that 
was propofed, and fixed the hour and 
the place in which he would meet Bolis 
in the night. ea an 
In the mean time Bolis, who was a 
true Cretan, verfatile in his nature, care- 
fully examined the thing in all its cir- 
eS es I.2 — cumttances, 
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cumftances, and confidered it on every 
fide. At laft however he joined. Camby- 
Jus at the appointed place, and delivered 
aletter to him. Upon this letter, they 
immediately held a confultation that was 
worthy of two Cretans. For the object 
of their deliberation neither was the {afe- 
‘ty of the unhappy prince, nor the fide- 
lity which they owed to thofe who had 
employed them; but their own {ecurity 
alone, and their own advantage. With © 
thefe bafe views, it was not long before 
they concurred in the fame opinion : 
that they would firft divide between them- 
felves the ten talents that had been given 
by‘Sofibius, and afterwards difclofe the 
whole matter to Antiochus: and that, 
when they had obtained fome prefent 
money from the king, togther with an 
affurance alfo of fuch future rewards as 
might be fuitable,to fo great.a fer- 
vice, they would engage, with his af- 
fiftance to deliver Achzus into his hands. 
When they had thus determined, Cam- 
bylus took upon himfelf the part of com- 
-munpicating the bufinefs to Antiochus. 
Bolis on the other hand engaged, that af- 
ter fome days he would fend Arianus to 
Acheus, with letters from Nicomachus 
-and Melancomas. But he left it to the 
care of Cambylus to take fuch meafures, 

. that 
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that this officer might enter the. citadel, 
and return back again with fafety. At 
the fame time it was concerted, that, if 
Achzus fhould fall into the fnare, and 
fend back an anfwer to the letters, Bolis 
fhould then join Cambylus, and affift in 

the execution of the defign. | 
When they had in this manner regu- 
Jated all their plan, they feparated; and 
each prepared himfelf to perform the part 
which he had undertaken. Cambylus 
took the firft occafion that was offered, and 
difclofed the proje@t to the king. ‘Anti- 
ochus, furprifed by an affurance fo un- 
expected and fo pleafing, was agitated 
by different paflions. In one moment, 
tranfported with joy, he promifed every 
thing that was required of him. In the 
next, being diffident of the fuccefs, he 
demanded an account of every. part 
and circumftante of the defign, and of 
the meafures that were taken for car- 
rying it into execution. At laft, giving 
full credit to the whole, and being per- 
fuaded that the thing had happened by 
the fpecial favour of the gods, he preffed 
Cambylus with repeated earneftnefs to 
accomplifh what he had begun. At the 
fame’time Bolis addrefled himfelf in fuch 
a manner to Nicomachus and Melan- 
comas, that they entertained not the leaft 
— “LG fufpicion 
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fufpicien with refpe& to his fincerity. 
They gave letters therefore, to Ayianus, 
to be delivered to Acheus; and advifed 
this prince to place an entire confidence 
in Bolis and Cambylus. The letters were 
written in- a certain cypher, which they 
had always ufed: and were fo compofed, 
that, if they had fallen into any other 
hands, the contents would ‘have remain« 
ed unknown. — ie 
Arianus having introduced himfelf into 
the citadel with the affiftance of Cambylus, 
delivered the letters to Achzus ; and, as he 
had been employed in the affair from the 
béginning, gave alfo a -diftinct and ac- 
curate account of all that had been done. 
Being-clofely examined concerning vari- 
ous matters, refpecting Bolis and Sofibius, 
Nicomachus and Melancomas, and moft 
efpecially Cambylus, he anfwered every 
queftion without any hefitation, and with 
an air of the moft genuine truth. And this 
he was the better enabled to do, becaufe 
he was a ftranger to the fecret confulta- 
tions that had paffed between Bolis and 
Cambylus. Achzus being fatisfied with 
his anfwers, but chiefly becaufe he gave 
credit to what was written ‘by Nicoma- 
chus and Melancomas, fent back Ari- 
ahus with an anfwer to the letters. And 
when the fame thing had becn many 
— «& io times 
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times repeated, he at laft refolved to em- 
brace the meafure which his friends ad- 
vifed: the rather indeed, becaufe he had 
now no other hopes of fafety. He de- 
fired therefore, that Bolis and Arianus 
might be fent to him, in a night in which 
there would be no moon; and faid that 
he would deliver himfelf into their hands. 
His intention was, firft to remove himielf 
from the prefent danger; and, immedi- 
ately after his efcape, to take the route 
of Syria. For he had reafon to be per- 
fuaded, that his fudden and unexpected 
appearance among the Syrians, while 
Antiochus ftill remained before the cita- 
del of Sardes, would occafion fome com- 
motion in the country ; and be reeeived 
with the greateft joy by the people of An- 
tiochia, Caele-Syria, and Phenice. Ani- 
mated by thefe flattering hopes, he now 
expected with impatience the time in 
which. Bolis fhould arrive. 

As.foon as Melancomas had received 
thefe letters, he urged Bolis to depart ; 
having firft recommended the butinefs to 
him again in the moft pretling words, 
and given him an affurance of great re- 
wards, if the defign fhould be attended ° 
with fuccefs. Bolis, having difpatched 
Arianus to Cambylus with notice of his 
a met the latter in the night at an 
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appointed place. They paffed a whole 
day together, in adjufting all the parts .of 
their defign ; and then entered the camp 
by night. The manner in which they 
regulated their plan wasthis. If Acheus 
fhould Igave. the citadel alone, or with 
only one companion, together with Bolis 
and Arjanus, it was certain that no refift- 
ance could be expected from him; and 
that it would be an eafy thing for thofe 
to whom he had entrufted himfelf to 
feize his perfon, But in cafe that he 
fhould be attended with a greater num- 
ber, it would then be a matter of fome 
difficulty ; efpecially becaufe the intention 
was, to take him alive if it was poffible, 
in order the more to gratify Antiochus. 
Upon this account it was determindd, 
that, in bringing Achezus from the cita- 
del, Arianus fhould go the firft, as being 
acquainted with the track by which he 
had often paffed and returned: and that 
Bolis fhould follow behind the reft ;, that, 
as foon as they fhould arrive at a certain 
place, where Cambylus had engaged to 
conceal fome men in ambufcade, he might 
then feize Acheus, and hold him fatt ; 
‘left, in the tumult and the darknefs of 
_ the night, he fhould either fave himfelf 
by flight into -the adjoining woods, or 
throw him(elf in defpair from the top of 
4 fome 
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fome precipice, and- not fall: alive, as 
they had defigned, into the power of his 
enemies. gy. eg fe fo 
- When all things were thus concerted, 
Cambylus, unattended by any perfon, 
conducted Bolis in the fame night to An- 
tiochus, who alfo was alone. The king 
_received him with great marks of favour ; 
confirmed the promifes which he had 
made; and earneftly intreated both of 
‘them to carry the project into execution 
without delay.. They then returned back 
again to their own part of the camp: and 
when the morning approached, Bolis and 
Arianus went towards the citadel, and 
entered it before it was yet day. 

Acheus received Bolis with eager tranf- 
ports of affection; and afked many quef- 
tions concerning every circumftance and 
part of the defign. And as he judged, both 
from hrs appearance and difcourfe, that he 
was equal to the weight of fuch an enter- 
prize,he was filled with joy, from the pro- 
{pect of fo near a fafety. But this joy again — 
was mingled with no fmall anxiety and 
, doubt, when he looked forwards to the 

greatnefs of the confequences. In this un- 
certainty, as he had joined to an excellent 
underftanding a long experience alfo in 
. affairs, he refolved not to repofe an intire 

confidence in the integrity of Bolis, He 
a told 
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‘told him therefore, that it was not pof- 
fible for him at this time to follow. him; 
but that he would fend with him three 
or four of his friends: and, when thefe 
fhould have joined Melancomas, he would 
then be ready himfelf to leave the cita- 
del. Thus Achzus did all that was pof- 
fible to be done: but confidered not 
that he was (practifing the arts of a Cre- 
tan again{ft a Cretan. For Bolis had at- 
tentively examined every circumftance 
that could arife i in the courfe of fuch an 

undertaking. | 
When the night was come in which 
Acheus had promifed to fend out his 
friends, he ordered Bolis and Arianus to 
wait at the gate of the citadel, till they 
fhould be joined by thofe whom he had 
appointed to go with them. And being 
‘now ready to depart, he firft communi- 
cated the defign to his wife Laodice ; 
who was fo ftruck with the furprize, 
that the loft her fenfes. Acheus, having 
employed fome time in foothing and 
calming her diforder, and encouraged her 
to expect a happy fuccefs, chofe four of 
his friends, and, cloathing them in plain 
habits, himfelf alfo taking a fimple and 
vulgar dreds, . and appearing to be a per- 
fon of mean condition, fet forwards on 
his way towards the gate. He had or- 
dered 
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dered likewife, that one alone of thefe 
attendants, fhould anfwer all the, quef- 
tions that fhould be afked by Arianus, 
as well as afk of him whatever might be. 
neceflary ; and fhould fay that the others. 
were barbarians.. When they had joined 
the ‘traitors, Arianus went the firft, as 
being acquainted with the way: and 
Bolis, as it had been concerted, fol- 
lowed behind the reft, but not without 
great perplexity and doubt. For though, 
as a Cretan, he was ready enough, upon 
any ill occafion, to penetrate through the 
artifice of others, yé#,; in the darknefs of 
the night, he neither knew which of the 
perfons was Achzus, nor whether he was 
indeed among them. But, as the path 
was rough and difficult, and many parts 
of the defcent very flippery and full of 
danger; the pains which the reft em- 
ployed, fometimes to fupport Achzus in 
fuch places, and fometimes to wait his. 
coming, not being able altogether to ab- 
{tain from that attention which they had 
been ufed to pay to their prince, foon 
difcovered to the artful Cretan the perfon 
whom he defired to know. When they 
came therefore to the place appointed by 
-Cambylus, the fignal being given by a 
whiftle, thofe that were in ambufcade 
fuddenly feized the four attendants, while 
| | Bolis 
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Bolis himfelf grafped Achzus, whofe 
hands were wrapped within his garment, 
and held him faft; being apprehenfive, 
that, perceiving what had happened, he 
would otherwite deftroy himfelf with his 
-{word, which he had brought with him. 
~The reft foon furrounded him on every 
fide; and, making themfelves mafters of 
his perfon, conduéted him, together with 

his friends, immediately to Antiochus. 
The king had long been in fufpence, 
and impatiently expected the event, Hav- 
ing difmiffed his company, he remained 
alone in his tent without going to reft, 
attended by two or three guards. When 
he faw Cambylus enter, and place Acha- 
us bound upon the ground, his: aftonith- 
ment took from him the power of {peech, | 
fo that he remained for a long time filent. 
‘At Jaft he melted into tears: being ftruck, 
as I fuppofe, with fecipg in this fignal 
inftance, how difficult it is to guard againft 
the prepofterous accidents of fortune. For 
‘this Acheus, who was the fon of Andro- 
machus, the brother of Laodice the wife 
of Seleucus; who himfelf had married 
Laodice the daughter of king Mithridates ; 
who was fovereign of all the country on 
this fide of mount Taurus; who in this 
very moment was thought, both by his 
own troops and by thofe of his enemies, 
| ta 
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to be fecure in a_fortrefs of the greateft 
ftrength; this very Achzus is now feated — 
bound upon the ground, and thrown into 
the power of his greateft enemies; while 
every perfon is ignorant of the tranfactidn, 
except thofe alone who had accomplithed 
z. On the morrow, when the courtiers, as 
the cuftom was, came to the royal tent 
at break of day, and beheld Achatus; 
they were no lefs aftonifhed than'the king 
had been, and could fcarcely give credit 
to what they faw. The council was then 
affembled; and, after long deliberation 
concerning the punifhment that fhould 
be inflicted upon. the unhappy prince, it 
was at laft determined, that his hands and 
feet fhould be firft cut off, and afterwards 
his head: that the latter fhould be fewed 
up in the ikin of an afs; and the body be 
fixed upon a crofs. When this fentence 
was executed, the whole army was fo 
ftrongly agitated by furprize and terror, 
that Laodice, who alone knew that her 
hufband was gone, conjetuted what -had 
happened to him, when the beheld from 
the citadel the great commotion and dif- 
-otder that was fpread through all the 
camp. Soon afterwards, a herald being 
fent to inform her of the death of Achzx- 
is, and to command her 40 relinquifh 
all affairs, and retire from the citadel ; 


the 
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the garrifon at firft anfwered only with loud 
Jamentitions and extravagant cries: not 
fomuch on account of the affection which 
they had born towards Achzus, as becaufe 
_ the event itfelf was moft unexpected and 
aftonifhing. When their grief had ceafed, 
they found themfelves involved in great 
perplexity.. For Antiochus preffed the 
citadel clofely without any intermiffion : 
being perfuaded that, as Acheus was now 
removed, the garrifon itfelf would moft 
probably furnith fome occafion, by which 
he might become matter of theplace. And 
this indeed foon happened. The foldiers 
fell into fedition, and formed two parties ; 
one of which joined themfelves to Ario- 
bazus, while the other adhered .to Lao- 
dice. And as each of thefe fadtions dif- 
trufted the other, they in a fhort time fur- 
rendered both themfelves and the citadel 
to Antiochus. 

- In this manner died Acheus; van- 
quithed by the treachery of thofe whom 
he had trufted, after he had employed 
every kind of caution that reafon could 
fuggeft. His fate may afford two ufeful 
leffons to pofterity.. The firft, that we, 
ought not too eafily to place a confidence in 
any perfon: and the other, that we never 
fhould be much elated by profperous for- 
tune; but remember that, as men, we 
are fubject fo the power of eve ry —. 
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EXTRACT the SEVENTH 


Annibal takes Tarentum by furprize, and 
with the affiftance of fome of the citizens. 





THE young men at firft left the 

i. city in the night, as if they de- 
figned to make an excurfion in fearch of 
booty. But when they approached near 
to the Carthaginian camp, the reft having 
concealed themfelves in an = adjoining 
wood, Philemenus only and Nico 3d- 
vanced clofe to‘the intrenchment. Being 
taken by the guards, and neither declar- 
ing who they were, nor from whence 
they came, but only that they had fome- 
thing to communicate to the General, 
they were foon brought to Annibal ; and 
when they faw him, they defired that 
they might have fome difcourfe with him 
alone. To this requeft he readily con- 
fented. And when they were alone with 
him, having firft endeavoured to excufe 
their own condud and that of their fel- 
low-citizens, they then entered into a 
long and various accufation of the Ro- 
mans; that the defign which they had 
formed, to defert their party, might ap- 
pear to have been fuggefted to them by 
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juft reafons. Annibal received what they 
had faid with great marks of favour; ap- 
plauded their refolution;.and.then dif 
miffed them ; commanding them after a 
fhort time to return, and difcourfe with 
him again upon the bufinefs; and that, 
for the ‘prefent, as foon*as they had 
gained a little diftance’ from the camp 
they fhould boldly drive away the catfl 
that were within their reach, and ‘ihe 
men that were with them: 'that he would. 
give fuch orders, that they might do it 
without any danger. His. intention was, 
both to gain time for himfelf to examine 
more clofely what had been propofed ; 
and to induce the Tarentines alfo to be- 
lieve, that the young men had left the 
city with no other defign than to obtain 
fome booty. The young men followed 
thefe. directions. And as Annibal on the 
one hand was greatly pleafed, that an 
occafion had at laft been offered to him 
of becoming mafter of the city; fo Nico 
alfo. and Philemenus were encouraged to 
perfit in their defign with double ardour: 
not only becaufe they had opened a way 
to coaverfe with Annibal in full fecurity, 
and had found him ready to embrace 
what they propofed; but becaufe the 
quantity of the booty likewife which they 
carried back fecured them againft all fuf- 
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picion on the part of their own citizens. 
For fuch was the abundance, that it 
ferved both for facrifices and for feafts. 
The Tarentines therefore not only enter- 
tained not any fufpicion: but many of 
them were defirous alfo of* bearing a part 
in thefe excurfions. 

Not long afterwards they again went 
out of the city, and, having obferved the 
fame ciution as before, concluded with 
Annibal a folemn treaty upon thefe con- 
ditions: that he fhould leave the Taren- 
tines in the full enjoyment of their liberty, 
and neither fhould exact any tribute from 
them, nor impofe upon them any law; 
and that, as foon as the city fhould be 
taken, the Carthaginians fhould be al- 
lowed to pillage the houfes that were 
occupied by the Romans. They received 
from him a fignal likewife, by which they 
might obtain admiffion from the guards, 
as often as they fhould come to the camp. 
From this time therefore, they had fre- 
quent opportunities to fee and ccnverfe 
with Annibal: fometimes leaving the 
city as if they were going in fearch of 
booty, and fometimes “under th: pretence 
of hunting. 

When the meafures were thus prepared, 
that were neceflary to accomplith the in- 
tended project, the reft of the confpirators, 

M while 
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while they waited for the proper time o 
action, advifed Philemenus to be affiduoug 
in his hunting. For this young man had 
through all his life been fo devoted to 
the diverfions of the field, that the general 
opinion of him was, that he had almoft 
no other paffion. It was concerted there- 
fore, that he fhould endeavour to gain the 
favour both of Caius Livius who com- 
manded in the city, and of the guards 
alfo that were ftationed at a certain gate, 
which was below the gate called Temenis, 
by prefenting to them from time to time 
fome part of the game which he thould 

take. | | 
Philemenus, having taken upon him- 
felf this part of the defign, brought back 
continually fome game to the city ; either 
fuch as himfelf had taken, or what had 
been prepared for him by Annibal ; and 
gave one part to the commander, and 
another part to the guards, that they 
might be ready to open to him the 
wicket of the gate. For he both left the 
city and returned, moft ufually in the 
night : on pretence indeed of danger from. 
the enemy; but in reality, becaufe this 
feafon was moft fuitable to the defign. 
When the guards then had been fo long 
accuftomed to this practice, that, as foon 
as Philemenus appeared and gave the 
8 ‘fignal 
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fignal by a whiftle, they were ready 
without any delay to open the gate; the 
confpirators, having received notice that 
the Roman governor defigned on a cer- 
tain day to give a feaft to a large com- 
any in the Mufeum which was near to 
the citadel, refolved, in concert with An- 
nibal, to choofe that day for carrying their 
project into execution. This General, 
who for fome time before had feigned 
himfelf to be fick, that his long continu- 
ance in one place might not feem ftrange 
to the Romans, pretending now that his 
ficknefs was worfe, and remained with 
the army at the diftance of three days 
journey from Tarentum. But when the 
appointed time was come, he felected 
from. all the cavalry and infantry about 
ten thoufand of the moft active and 
braveft foldiers, and, commanding them 
to take provifions for four days, began 
his march with the greateft hafte juft be- 
fore the break of day: having ordered a 
body of eighty Numidian Horfe to ad- 
vance at the diftance of thirty ftadia be- 
gore the reft; that the main body might 
not be difcerned by any ; but that all thofe - 
whom they fhould meet might either be 
tdken prifoners by them, or, flying into 
the city, difcover only that the Numi- 
dians were making incurfions in the 
M 2 country. 
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country. And when they were now dif- 
tant from the city about a hundred and 
twenty ftadia, he commanded the troops 
to reft and to take their fupper upon the 
banks of a river, where fome precipices 
covered them from open view. He then 
called together the officers; and, not 
eommunicating to them the defign, ex- 
horted them only to acquit themfelves 
like men of courage, and to be affured - 
that their bravery never would receive 
more ample rewards. In the next place 
he commanded them to keep the order of 
the march with the greateft ftriétnefs ; 
and to punifh every foldier with feverity 
that fhould leave his rank. And laftly, 
that they fhould carefully attend to all 
his orders, and do nothing except what 
fhould be commanded. With thefe orders, 
he difmiffed them; and, 2s foon as the 
evening approached, again began his 
march, defigning to arrive at the foot of 
the walls about the time of midnight. 
He took Philemenus with him as a guide ; 
and had prepared a wild boar, which was 
to be ufed in the execution of the defign. 
Livius had affembled his friends toge- 
ther in the Mufeum on that day, agree- 
_ably to the notice which the confpirators 
had before received. About the time of 
fun-fet, when the feaft was at the height, 
fome 
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fome meffengers arrived with the news, 
that the Numidians were raking incurfions 
in the country. The governour, not ap~ 
prehending any thing befides, and being 
diverted indeed by this very account from 
any fufpicion of the truth, gave orders to 
fome officers, that, as foon as the day 
fhould appear, they fhould take one half 
of the cavalry, and endeavour to ftop 
the ravages of the enemy. 

When night was now come, Nico, 
Tragifcus, and all the reft that were en- 
gaged in the defign, having collected 
themielves together in the city, expected 
the return of Livius; which, as the feaft 
had been celebrated in the day, foon 
happened. The reft of the young men 
then remained together in their place at 
a certain diftance. But fome of them 
advanced forwards to meet the company; 
and, afluming a diffolute and {portive air, 
began to mimick the geftures of thofe 
that were returning from the banquet. 
Aud when they had joined the governour, 
whofe fenfes were greatly difordered by 
the wine, they gave a free {cope to their 
mirth. They laughed with him; received, 
and retorted his jefts; and, turning back 
with him, conduéted him in that manner 
to his houfe; where with a mind dif- 
folved in joy, and free from every anxious 

M 3 and 
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and difquieting thought, he foon funk 
into that deep fleep, which drinking in 
the day is fo ready to procure. Nico and 
Tragifcus then returned back again to 
their companions: and, dividing them- 
{elves into three bodies, took poffeffion of 
the avenues that led towards the Forum ; 
that from thence they might be able to 
obferve whatever fhould happen either 
within or without the city. There were 
fome alfo that were ftationed near the 
houfe of the governour. For they well 
knew, that, if any fufpicion fhould arife 
of their defign, it would be firft conveyed 
to Livius; and that every meafure that 
could be taken to prevent the execution, 
muft begin from him. But when the 
feveral companies of the evening had at 
lait retired, and all the tumult of the city 
ceafed; when the inhabitants were faft 
in fleep, and the night far advanced ; the 
young men, finding that nothing had yet 
appeared to obftruct their hopes, again 
united themfelves in one body, and pre- 
pared to begin their work. 

The meafures which they had con- 
certed with the Carthaginians were thefe. 
That Annibal, having approached the 
city on the eaftern fide, and direCting his 
march towards the gate called Temenis, 
fhould kindlé a fire upon a certain tomb, 


which 
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which by fome was called the tomb of 
Hyacinthus, and by others of Apollo 
Hyacinthus: that Tragifcus, on the other 
hand, as foon as he fhould perceive this 
fire, fhould anfwer by another within the 
city: and that Annibal, having then extin- 
guifhed the fire which he had made, 
fhould advance flowly towards the gate. 
Agreeably to this p'an, the young men, 
having traverfed the flreets of the city, 
came to the place of the tombs. For 
the eaftern fide of Varentum is filled with 
fepulchres of the dead; who, in obedicnce 
to an ancient oracle, are all buried, even 
to the prefent age, within the gates, 
The words of the ; oracle are faid to have 
been theie. ‘“ That the fortune of 
Tarentum would be happier and more 
profperous, in proportion to the numbers 
that fhould inhabit it.” The Tarentines 
therefore, in order to obtain a full accom- 
plifhment of the prediction, from that 
time kept their dead alfo within the city. 
The young men then, arriving at this 
place, ftood near the tomb of Pythionicus, 
and waited for the event. Annibal foon 
approached, and made the fignal that had 
been concerted. Nico and Tragifcus, 
filled with confidence, immediately an- 
{wered by another fire. And when that 
of Annibal was again extinguulhed, they 
M 4 then 
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then ran with the greateft hafte towards 
the gate, that they might be able to 
kill the guards, before the Carthaginians 
fhould arrive. For it had been concerted, 
that the troops fhould advance leifurely, 
and with a deliberate pace. The whole 
thing fucceeded as they defired. The 
guards were taken by furprize: and while 
one part of the confpirators were em- 
ployed in killing them, the reft broke the 
bars; and, the gate being foon fet open, 
Annibal alfo arrived inthe verymoment that 
was requifite : having conducted his march 
with fo great prudence, that no difcovery 
had been made of it in the city. Making 
his entry therefore without any tumult or 
refiftance, as he had at firft defigned ; and 
being perfuaded that the chief part of the 
work was already finifhed, he advanced 
boldly from the lower fide of the city 
through the ftreet that led to the Forum: 
leaving only a body of two thoufand of 
his cavalry without the gate; that they 
might be ready either to intercept any 
enemy that fhould appear from without, 
or to ferve in the cafe of any of thofe 
fuiden accidents, which frequently arife 
in the courfe of fuch enterprizes. When 
he came near to the Forum, he ordered 
the troops to halt, and waited for the 
arrival of Philemenus; not without fome 
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follicitude with refpect to this part of the 
defign. For when himfelf, after he had 
made the fignal of the fire, began his 
march towards the gate called Temenis, 
he at the fame time ient Fhilemenus, with 
a wild boar, and a thoufand Africans, to 
another gate that was near: being defirous 
to employ more means than one, and not 
to truft the fuccefs of the proje@ to any 
fingle meafure. _ 

After fome time, Philemenus approach 
ed the walls, and made the accuftomed 
fignal by a whiftle. The guard imme- 
diately defcended to the gate. Philemenus 
called to him to open without delay ; 
and faid that they carried a heavy 
load, having brought with them a wild 
boar. The guard, being pleafed with 
what he heard, and hoping to receive, as 
at other times, fome fhare of the fortu- 
nate chace, haftily opened the wicket of 
the gate. Philemenus then entered car- 
rying the foremoft part of the barrow ; 
and with him another, who appeared to 
be a peafant, and wore the drefs of a 
fhepherd. Two others alfo followed, and 
fupported the burthen behind. When 
the four had entered, they firft killed the 
guard; who, not fufpecting any harm, 
was employed in viewing and in handling 
the boar. At the fame time thirty Afri- 

7 cans, 
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cans, who had advanced before the reft, 
pafied leifurely through the wicket, and 
without any interruption. And while one 
nart began to break the bars of the gate, 
others killed the reft of the guards. The 
The fignal being then made, the whole 
body of the Africans that were without 
entered through the gate, and directed 
their march towards the Forum, as they 
had been before commanded. | 
When Annibal faw thefe troops ap- 
proach, being overjoyed to find that the 
defign had thus far been attended with 
fuccefs, he made hafte to carry into exe- 
cution what remained. Having divided 
the Gauls, who were in number about 
two thoufand, into three feparate bodies, 
he placed at the head of each two of the 
young men who had joined in the confpi- 
racy, together with two Carthaginian of- 
ficers ; and commanded them to take pof- 
feffion of the moft commodious avenues 
that led into the Forum. He ordered 
the yaqung men to fave from flaughter all 
the citizens that they fhould meet ; and 
to proclaim aloud, that the Tarentines 
fhould remain in their place, and be af- 
fured of fafety. But he commanded the 
Carthaginian and Gallic officers to kill 
every Roman that fhould fall in their 
way. Immediately thefe bodies feparated ; 
| an 
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and marched by different ways to exe- 
cute thefe orders. 

As it now began to be known that the 
enemy had entered, the whole city was 
filled with clamour and confufion. Livius, 
being informed of what had happened, 
and finding himfelf fo much inebriated as 
to be incapable of acting, immediately 
with his domefticks left his houfe; and 
having ordered the wicket of the gate that 
led to the harbour to be opened to him, 
went on board one of the veffels that were 
at anchor there, and failed round to the 
citadel. About the fame time Phileme- 
nus, having prepared fome Roman trum- 
pets, and fome perfons who had learned 
to blow them, ordered them to be 
founded near the theatre. The Romans, 
in obedience to a fignal to which they had 
been accuftomed, immediately took arms; 
and running towards the Forum, afforded 
the occafion which their enemies defired. 
For as they {pread themfelves through the 
{treets without any order, they fell, fome 
of them among the Carthaginians, and 
fome among the Gauls, and were def- 
troyed by them in very great numbers. 

The day began now to appear, and the Ta- 
rentines, who had remained quiet in their 
houfes, were not able to underftand the 
truth of what had happened. For, as 

on 
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on the one hand they heard only the-Ro- 
man trumpets, and faw no attempt made 
to plunder or infult the city, they were 
ready to perfuade themfelves, that the Ro- 
mans themfelves had occafioned the dif- 
order. Eut when they perceived on the 
other hand, that many of the Roman fol- 
diers were killed in the ftreets; and that 
the Gauls were bufy in fpoiling them, 
they then began to fufpeét, that the Car- 
thaginians had found means to enter the 
city. But when it was now clear day, 
and the Romans had retired into the cita- 
del, in which there was a garrifon; An- 
nibal, having drawn up all his forces in 
order of battle in the Forum, ordered 
proclamation to be made, that the Ta- 
rentines fhould all meet together in the 
Forum lhkewife without arms. At the 
fame time the young men who had joined 
in the confpiracy ran through the city, 
crying liberty, and exhorting the citizens 
not to fear, but to confider the Cartha- 
ginians as their deliverers and friends. 
When they heard thefe words, as many 
of the citizens as remained firm in the 
in the interefts of the Romans fled alfo 
into the citadel. The reft obeyed the 
‘order, and came to the Forum without 
arms. As foon as they were affembled, 
-Annibal harangued them in a difcourfe 
that 
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that was full of favour. And when the Ta- 
retines on their part, having obtained fo 
unexpected a deliverance, received all that 
he faid with loud and general applaufe, 
he then difmiffled them; commanding 
that each of them fhould infcribe the 
word TARENTINE upon the door of his 
houfe ; and forbidding them, under pain 
of death, to make the fame infcription 
upon any houfe that belonged toa Roman. 
Having afterwards divided into feveral 
bands the troops that were moft proper 
for this fervice, he fent them away to 
pillage all the houfes upon which they 
fhould fee no infcription: and kept the 
reft of his forces drawn up in order; that 
they might be ready to fupport the firft. 
The Carthaginians, having collected to- 
gcther in this pillage great quantities of 
plunder of every kind, and obtained a 
booty that fully aniwered all their expec- 
tations, remained under their arms during 
that whole night. 

On the following day, Annibal, after 
he had held a confultation with the Ta- 
rentines, refolved to feparate the city from 
the citadel by a wall ; that the inhabitants 
might have nothing to dread from the 
fallies of the Roman garrifon. He began 
therefore with firft throwing up an in- 
trenchment paralicl to the wall and the 
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ditch of the city. But as he well knew, 
that the enemy would employ all their 
power to obftruc him in this defign; and 
judging likewife, that nothing was more 
neceflary with refpect to the future time, 
than that he fhould ftrike a terror inte 
the Romans, and infpire the Tarentines 
with confidence; he held in readinefs 
fome of the braveft of his forces. As 
foon as the work was begun, the Romans 
fallied out, and began the attack with 
great impetuofity and courage. At firft 
Annibal only fkirmifhed, in order to pro- 
voke ftill more the ardour of the enemy. 
But when a fufficient number of them 
had advanced beyond the ditch, he then 
gave the fignal to his troops, and fell 
with fury upon the Romans. The fight 
was for fome time fharp and obftinate; and 
fuch as might be expected upon a narrow 
ground, and ina place that was inclofed 
with walls. But the Romans, being 
clofely prefled, were at laft forced to fly. 
Many of them had fallen in the action: 
but the greateft part, flying in diforder, 
were pufhed into the ditch, and perifhed 
there. After this fuccefs, Annibal conti-— 
nued the work of the intrenchment in full 
fecurity ; and was pleafed to find that the 
event had fully anfwered all his expecta~_ 


tions. For as the Romans were now 
_ forced 
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forced to remain quiet behind their walls, 
and began to fear that the citadel, as well 
as themfelves, would be expofed to danger ; 
the Tarentines, on the other hand, were 
fo filled with confidence, that they were 
perfuaded, that, without any affiftance 
from the Carthaginians, they fhould be 
able to defend themfelves againft the 
Romans. When this work was Anithed, at 
a little diftance from the intrenchment, 
and on the fide towards the city, he or- 
dered a ditch to be made, parallel to the 
intrenchment and to the wall of the cita- 
del ; and, on the fide of the ditch which 
was next to the city, a rampart; which 
was covered alfo on the top with a pali- 
fade, and was itfelf almoft as fecure as a 
wall. At a moderate diftance from this 
rampart, in a line with it, and on the fide 
alfo that was next to the city, he ordered 
a wall likewife to be built, from the place 
called Sotira to the ftreet that was named 
the Lower Street. With fuch fortifications, 
the Tarentines wanted not the prefence 
of an army, to fecure them againit the 
infults of the enemy. Annibal therefore, 
leaving only a fufficient garrifon, with a 
neceflary guard of cavalry, went and in- 
camped at the diftance of forty ftadia 
from the city; upon the banks of a river 
which is fometimes called Galefus, but 

moitt 
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moft commonly Eurotas, from the rivet 
of the fame name which flows near to 
the city of Sparta. For there are many 
appeliations of this kind, both in the city 
and through the whole territory of Ta- 
rentum, which the Tarentines, who are 
allowed to have fprung from the Spartan 
ftock, brought with them from the coun- 
try from which they migrated. 
_ By the great zeal and diligence of the 
Tarentines, who were aflifted alfo by the 
Carthaginians in the work, the building 
of the wall was in a fhort time finithed. 
Annibal.then refolved to attempt to take 
the citadel. But when the neceffary pre- 
parations were completed, the Romans, 
having received fome fuccours by the fea 
from Metapontum, in fome degree re+ 
fumed their courage ; and, making a fally 
in the night, deftroyed all the machines 
and works. The Carthaginians therefore 
were forced to abandon that defign. But 
as the wall was now finifhed, Annibal 
affembled the Tarentines together, and 
told them, that the thing of greateft ims 
portance in the prefent circumftances was, 
that they fhould render themfelves matters 
of the fea: that, as the citadel command- 
ed the entrance of the harbour, their 
veflels, not being able to fail out of the 
port, were altogether ufelefs; that the 
| . | Romans, 
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Romans, on the other hand, would re- 
ceive all neceflaries by the fea in full 
fecurity: and that, as long as the enemy 
fhould be poffeffed of this advantage, the 
liberty of es city muft ftill be expofed.to 
danger. But if the Romans, he faid, 
could be but once excluded from the 
means of receiving any fupplies by the 
fea, they would immediately have re- 
courfe to a voluntary fubmiffion, and fur- 
render the citadel. The Tarentines af- 
fented to this difcourfe; but were not 
able to conceive by what way the thing 
now mentioned could be accomplifhed ; 
unlefs perhaps by the arrival of a Cartha- 
ginian fleet. But this was not to be ex- 
pected at the prefent time. They knew 
not therefore, nor were they able to con- 
jecture, to what this difcourfe of Annibal 
could lead. And when he farther told 
them, that it was manifeftly in their own 
power, by themfelves alone, and without 
any affiftance from the Carthaginians, to 
become matters of the fea, they were {till 
more furprifed, and unable to comprehend 
his meaning. 

But this General, having remarked that 
the ftreet that was on the infide of the 
wall, and which led from the harbour 
to the exterior fea, might eafily be ace 
commodated to the purpofe, had con- 

: 3 N ceived 
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ceived the defign of tranfporting the vef- 
fels over this ground from the port to the 
fouthern fide of the city. As foon then 
as he difclofed this project, the Taren- 
tines not only acknowledged that the 
thing was practicable, but expreffed alfo 
the higheft admiration, and were per- 
fuaded that nothing was too difficult for 
the fagacity and courage of this great 
commander. Immediately therefore they 
prepared fome carriages with wheels ; and 
applied themfelves with fuch alacrity, and 
in fo great numbers, to the execution of 
this defign, that the work was accom- 
plithed almoft as foon as it was propofed. 
The Tarentines then, when they had 
thus drawn their veffels over the land into 
the open fea, and cut off all fupplies from 
the Romans, invefted the citadel without 
any danger. Annibal, having left a fuffi- 
cient garrifon in the city, began his march 
back again with the army; and, arriving 
on the third day in his firft camp, conti- 
nued there during the remainder of th 
winter. 
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POLYBIUS. 
BOOK th NINTH. 


EXTRACT th FIRST. 


Different kinds of Hiftory. The moft ufeful 


is that which relates publick aétions. 


I HESE then are the moft re« 
markable tranfactions, that were included 
in the Olympiad before mentioned, and 
in the courfe of four years complete; 
which, as we have faid, is to be confider~ 
ed as the proper term of an Olympiad. 
Thefe tranfaétions we fhall endeavour to 
defcribe in the two following books. 

I am not ignorant indeed, that the 
manner in which I write this hiftory has 
fomething in it unpleafing: and that the 
uniformity of the compofition muft render 

N 2 | it 
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it fuitable to the tafte and judgement of 
only one fort of readers. For all other 
hiftorians, or at leaft the greateft part of 
them, employ together all the feveral 
branches of hiftory, and by the means of 
that variety attract many different perfons 
to the reading of their works. ‘Thus 
thofe, for example, who feek only a pre- 
fent fatisfaction, are gratified with an ac- 
count of the origin and defcent of fami- 
lies. Others again, more curious and in- 
quifitive, have a pleafure in tracing the 
{ettlement of colonies, the foundation of 
cities, and the migrations of people, as 
they are found in the work of Ephorus: 
and the attention of the political reader is 
fixed by the recital of the publick actions 
of nations, cities, and kingdoms. With 
regard therefore to myfelf,. as I have con- 
fined my labours fimply to thefe adtions, 
and excluded every other fubje@t from my 
work, this hiftory, as I have faid is pro- 
-perly adapted only to one fort of men, 
and has nothing in it that can allure the 
minds of the greateft part of readers. 
The reafons that induced me to choofe 
this branch of hiftory alone, and to reject 
the reft, have been fhewn at large in 
other parts of this work. It may not 
however be improper, for the fake of im- 
prefling them again more ftrongly upon 

. the 
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the memory, to give a fhort recapitula- 
tion of them in this place. 

As thefe genealogies then, with all the 
fabulous ftories that attend them, as the 
eftablifhments of colonies, the relations 
of people one to another, and the foun- 
dations of cities, have already been re= 
counted by many writers, and in a very 
copious manner: the neceflary confe- 
quence muft be, that whoever at this 
time refumes thefe fubjects, either mutt 
appropriate to himfelf the labours of an- 
other, which of all a€tions is the bafeft ; 
or, not claiming them as his own, un 
appear to be engaged i in a very ufelefs un- 
dertaking ; fince, by his own acknow- 
ledgement, he is only bufied in compiling 
an account of thofe very matters, which 
have already been fuficiently explained, 
and tran{mitted to pofterity by former 
writers. For this reafon therefore, as 
well as for many others, I have rejected 
all fuch fubjects. With regard to actions, 
there are two reafons likewife, that detere 
mined me to adopt then as the only fub- 
ject of my work. Firft, as actions hap- 
pen in a continually new fucceffion, the 
relation of them alfo muft be always new; 
nor is there any need, in compofing a re- 
cital of late events, to go back to others 
that have already been recounted, In 
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the next place, this kind of hiftory, as it 


has been in all times the moft inftructive, 
is {uch moft eminently in the prefent age. 
For fo great is the perfection to which all 
arts and fciences have been raifed, that 
thofe who are acquainted with them may 
now examine every thing that happens 
by fome certain rule. Upon thefe ac- 
counts then, I have confined myfelf, as I 
have faid, to the recital of a¢tions only : 
and I am perfuaded, that thofe who hall 
read my work with due attention, will be 
ready to bear the ftrongeft teftimony to 
the truth of thefe reflections. 
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EXTRACT the SECOND 


Annibal, having in vain endeavoured to 
force the Romans to raife the fiege of 
Capua, advances with the fame defign to- 
wards Rome, but ts difappointed in his 
expectation. A comparifon of Annibal 
with Epaminondas ; and of the Lacede- 
monians with the Romans. 


NNIBAL, having extended his 

“\ army in acircle round the whole 
camp of Appius, at firft endeavoured by 
light {kirmifhing to draw him out to an 
engagement. And when no anfwer was 
returned to this invitation, he then in- 
vetted the camp as in a regular fiege. 
The cavalry, advancing together in troops, 
threw their javelins with loud cries into 
the very camp: while the infantry, rang- 
ed alfo in juft cohorts, attempted to tear 
away the pallifade of the intrenchment. 
The Romans however were not moved 
from their purpofe even by thefe attacks : 
but oppofed their light forces only to 
thofe who came near to the intrench~ 
ment; while the heavy armed troops, 
drawn up in cohorts, and covering them 
N 4 from 
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from the javelins that were thrown, re- 
mained quite in their ranks. “Annibal 
therefore, being grieved to find, that he 
neither could throw himfelf into the city 
of Capua, nor draw the Romans to an en- 
gagement, was at laft forced to have ‘re- 
courfe to other counfels, and to confider 
with himfelf what meafures were moft 
proper to be taken. 

The flate indeed in which things now 
appeared, might well fill the Carthagi- 
nians with perplexity, fince it cannot but 
occafion fome embarraffment even ta thofe 
who read only a relation of it. For is it 
not almoft incredible, that the Romans, 
who had been fo often defeated by the Car- 
ginians that they dared not to engage 
them again in fet battle, fhould yet re- 
fufe to retire, or to leave the field? Is 
it not aftonifhing, that thofe very troops, 
who in former times had never left the 
fides of the hills, fhould now defcend 
into the plains, and lay fiege to the no- 
bleit city, in the moft confpicuous part of 
Italy; while their camp alfo was fur- 
rounded by thofe very enemies, whom 
they had feared to look deliberately in 
the face? ‘The Carthaginians on - the 
other hand, who had gained victory after 
victory without any intermiflion, were at 
this very time perplexed with no lefs 

‘ difficulty 
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difficulty than the vanquifhed. In my 
judgement however, the condué both of 
the one and of the other was founded 
fimply upon this opinion which was com- 
mon to them both; that the cavalry of 
Annibal was the only caufe, to which the 
Carthaginians owed all their victories, and 
the Romans their defeats. Upon this 
account it was, that the latter, immedi- 
ately after every action, had been accuf- 
tomed to lead their armies along the fides 
of the hills, in fight indeed of the ene- 
my, but in places where the cavalry was 
not able to act againft them. And with 
re{pect particularly to all that now paffed 
in the neighbourhood of Capua, the fame 
perfuafion very clearly explains the mo- 
tives that determined either army. For 
the Romans, while they refufed to draw 
out ‘their forces to a battle, through 
dread of the cavalry of the enemy, at the 
fame time remained with confidence in 
the poft which they had taken: as bein 
well affured, that this very cavalry, which 
‘nad occafioned their defeat in every {et 
engagement, was not able to make any 
impreflion upon their camp. The Car- 
thaginians again confidered, and with no 
lefs reafon, that it would not be poffible 
for them to keep their cavalry long toge~ 
ther i in a body. For the forage had been 
purpofely 
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purpofely deftroyed by the Romans through 
all the country. Nor was it poflible to 
bring from any great diftance thofe fup- 
plies of hay and of barley, which fo large 
a number of horfes and beafts of burthen 
would require. And if, on the other 
hand, they fhould difmifs their cavalry, 
and remain afterwards in their camp; 
they never could attack, without mani- 
feft hazard, an enemy who was ftrongly 
intrenched, and againft whom every en- 
gagement, not fupported by their caval- 
ry, muft be attended with very doubtful 
fuccefs. They were apprehenfive like- 
wife, that fome new forces might arrive ; 
and, incamping clofe behind them, might 
involve them in the greateft difficulties by 
intercepting their fupplies. Annibal there- 
fore, having concluded from thefe rea- 
fons, that it was not poffibe to draw the 
Romans from the fiege by open force, 

refolved to attempt it in a different way. 
He confidered with himfelf, that, if he 
could make a fecret march, and appear 
fuddenly in the neighbourhood of Rome, - 
either fome advantage might perhaps be 
gained again{ft the city, before the inha- 
bitants fhould be recovered from the con- 
fternation into which fo unexpected an 
event would throw them; or, on the 
other hand, that Appius would be forced. 
| : to 
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to raife the fiege of Capua, and haften to 
the affiftance of his country; or fending 
away one part at leaft of his army for 
that purpofe, would afford the opportu- 
nity of an eafy victory, both againft the 
forces that fhould be fo feparated from the 
reft, and thofe alfo that would be left be- 
hind, Having formed then this defign, 
he engaged an African to pafs as a de- 
ferter into the Roman camp, and from 
thence into the city, with letters which 
he had taken care to fecure. For he had 
reafon to fear, that the inhabitants, as 
foon as they fhould perceive that he was 
one, would defpair of receiving any far- 
ther fuccour, and furrender themfelves to 
the Romans. He contrived therefore, 
that thefe letters fhould be delivered 
to them on the very day following his 
departure: that, being acquainted with 
his purpofe, they might be encouraged 
{till to fuftain the fiege. 
- At Rome, when the news arrived of 
what paffed in the neighbourhood of 
Capua; and that Annibal had incamped 
clofe tothe Roman army, and even invefted 
them in theircamp; the minds of all men 
were raifed in fufpenfe, and were filled with 
anxiety and dread. For it feemed that 
the very moment that would decide the 
war was now approaching. The citizens 
: therefore, 
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therefore in general, and every one par- 
ticularly, were occupied with no other 
care, than to complete the preparations 
for that fide, and to fend all the neceflary 

fuccours. | 
The people of Capua, when they had 
received the letters from the hands of the 
African, and were informed of the defign 
of Annibal, refolved to wait the event, 
and fuftain the fiege. In the mean time 
this General, on the fifth day after he had 
firft incamped, having ordered the troops to 
take their fupper, and leaving his fires 
lighted, decamped in the evening with fo 
great fecrecy, that the enemy knew not 
that he was gone. With continual and 
forced marches, he paffed through the 
territory of the Samnites; taking care al- 
ways to fend fome troops before, to ex- 
amine the country, and to accupy the 
proper pofts. And while the attention of 
the Romans was wholly fixed on the at~ 
fairs of Capua, and the condition of the 
fiege, he paffed the river Anio before 
he was difcovered, and, advancing ftill 
nearer towards Rome, fixed his camp at 
the diftance of no more than forty fta- 
dia from the city. The firft news of 
this approach filled all Rome with ter- 
ror and confufion. For, befide that the 
event was fudden, it was moft diftant 
hikewife 
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likewife from every expectation ; becaufe 
Annibal never had approached fo near be- 
fore. Add to this, that an opinion alfo 
immediately prevailed, that he would not 
even now have ventured to approach, un- 
lefs the legions that were employed in 
the fiege of Capua had been firft defeated. 
The men therefore made hafte to mount 
the walls, and to take all the advantage- 
ous pofts, that were without the city: 
while the women went round to the tem- 
ples, offering fupplications to the Gods, 
and {weeping the pavements of the holy 
fhrines with their hair. For fuch is the 
cuftom of this people, whenever their 
country is threatened with any great and 
unufual danger. 

Annibal then, having incamped in the 
place that has been mentioned, had re- 
foived to make an attempt againft the 
city on the following day; when an ac- 
cident, as fortunate as unexpected, occa- 
fioned the fafety of Rome. The Con- 
fuls, Cneus Fulvius and Publius Sulpicius, 
who had before enrolled one legion, had 
ordered the foldiers to attend at Rome 
with their arms upon this very day, to 
take the military oath. At this very time 
likewile, they were employed in feleGting 
and enrolling men for another legion. 
Thus a great body of troops was aflem- 

bled 
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tinued his march with the greateft hafte: 
But, after five days, being informed that 
Appius had not left the fiege; he halted; 
till the Romans who were following him 
were come near: and then falling: fud- 
denly upon their camp in the night, he 
killed great numbers of them, and forced 
the reft to fly out of thecamp. And when 
the morning was come, perceiving that 
they had retreated to a ftrong eminencé 
that was near, he refolved not to attack 
them in that poft: but continued his 
route through Daunia and the Brutian di- 
ftrict, appeared fo unexpedtedly in the 
neighbourhood of Rhegium, that he had 
almoft made himfelf mafter of the city. 
For all.that were found in the country 
upon his approach fell into his hands ; 
and among them many of the inhabitants 
of Rhegium. | 

Is there any one now that can withhold 
his admiration, or refufe the teftimony 
that is due to the emulation and the 
courage, that were fo fignally difplayed 
upon this occafion both by the Cartha- 
ginians and the Romans? The condué& 
of Epaminondas, in an action not unlike 
to that which we have now defcribed,. 
has received the applaufe of all mankind. 
This general, arriving at Tegea with his 
allies, perceived that the Lacedamonians 
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had drawn together all their forces, as 
well as thofe of their allies, to Manti- 
nea, with defien to offer battle to the 
Theban army. Having ordered his troops 
therefore to take their fupper, at an 
early hour, he led them out in the be- 
pinning of the night, under the pretence 
of occupying certain pofts, that were 
moft proper for the approaching battle. 
But when this perfuafion was fpread 
through all the army, he directed his 
march ftrait to Sparta, and arrived moft 
unexpectedly about the third hour of the 
night. Finding the place deftitute of all 
defence, he penetrated as far as to the 
Forum, and made himfelf matter of all 
the parts of the city that were on the fide 
of the river. But this fortune foon was 
changed. For Agefilaus having been in- 
formed of what had happened, by a deferter 
who had gone in the night to Mantinea, 
immediately began his march, and arrived 
at Sparta with all his forces, in the very 
moment when the city was taken. Epa- 
minondas therefore, being thus forced to 
abandon his defign, ordered his troops to 
take their repaft upon the banks of the 
Eurotas; and, having allowed alfo fome 
time for reft, he refolved to march back 
again in hafte by the fame.way by 
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which he had arrived: being perfuaded, 
that, as whole the Lacedemonian army 
had come in hafte to prote& their country, 
Mantinea in its turn was now left. with- 
out defence, And this indeed was the 
truth. He therefore -encouraged .. his 
troops; and continuing his march all 
night with the greateit haite, arrived 
about the middle of the day in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mantinea, which had. no 
force fuilicient to make refiftance. But it 
happened that the Athenians, who were 
delirous to bear a part in the intended ac- 
tion againft the Thebans, arrived at this 
very time, with defign to join the Lace- 
dzmonian army. And when the ad- 
vanced, guard of the Thebans had jutt 
reached the temple of Neptune, which 
ftood at the diftance of feven ftadia only 
from Mantinea; in the fame iniftant the 
Athenians, as if by concert, appeared upon 
the top of the hill that commanded the 
city. On the fight of thefe fuccours, 
the Mantineans were at lait encouraged 
to mount the walls, and oppole the en- 
trance of the Thebans. It is not with- 
out good reafon therefore, that hiftorians: 
blame thefe accidents: and fay of Epa- 
minondas, that he performed every thing 
that was to be expected from a {kilful 
General ; 
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General; and, while he fhewed himfelf 
to be. fuperior to his enemies, was van~ 
quifhed only by ill fortune. 

The fame reflections may be made 
with refpeé&. to the condu@ of Annibal 
in the prefent inftance. For when it is 
confidered, that this General firft at- 
tempted to raife the fiege of Capua, by 
encamping near. to the enemy, and at- 
tacking them in many little combats ; 
that, when this defign had failed, he 
then marched, with the fame intention, 
into the very neighbourhood of Rome ; 
that, when accident alone had prevented 
the fuccefs of this bold proje@, and 
forced him to return back again with his 
army, he ftill kept his attention fixed 
upon his firft defign, and ftood ready to 
take advantage of any motion that fhould 
be made by the army that was employed 
in the fiege ; and laftly, when it is re- 
membered, that he did not even in the 
end defift from his undertaking, till he 
had difperfed the Romans with great 
flaughter, and almoft taken the city of 
Rhegium by furprize; who can behold 
fuch actions, and not beftow upon this 
great commander the ftrongeft aan: 
of admiration and applaufe? 
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With regard to the Romans, they mutt 
be allowed indeed to have deferved upon 
this occafion even a higher degree of 
praife than the Lacedemonians in the 
inftance that has been mentioned. For 
the Lacedemonians, as foon as they knew 
that Sparta was attacked, marched away 
in hafte, and faved indeed their own 
city, but fuffered Mantinea, as far as it 
‘depended upon themfelves alone, to be 
loft. But the Romans preferved their 
country; and yet drew not away their 
-army from the walls of Capua: but re- 
maining immoveable and fixed in their 
firft pupofe, continued to prefs the fiege 
with the fame confidence as before. 

But let it not now be imagined, that my 
purpofe in falling into this digreffion was 
ees to extol the Carthaginians and 
‘the Romans. Their great actions have 
already been often celebrated in the 
courfe of this work. My defign was ra- 
ther, by difplaying the conduct of the 
Jeaders in thefe two ftates, to afford a 
leffon to all thofe who may hereafter 
be placed at the head of affairs in any 
country. That, when they call to their 
remembrance the fame of thefe com- 
manders, and place their actions in full 
view before them, they may be led to 

emulate 
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emulate fuch great examples: and be 
perfuaded, that many things which ap- 
pear to be beyond, meafure daring and 
full of danger, are not lefs fafe in the 
execution, than admirable in the at- 
tempts and that the defign itfelf, as 
well when fruftrated as when attended 
with fucefs, will draw after it immortal 
honour, if it be conducted only with 
ability and fkill, 
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The wl policy of the Romans cenfured, in 
carrying into their own country the or- 
naments of the cities which they had 
conquered. 


UCH then was the reafon that de- 
termined the Romans to remove in- 

to their own country the ornaments that 
have been mentioned, and not to leave 
any part behind. Whether this refolu- 
tion was right and agreeable to their in- 
terefis, or the contrary, would afford 
room perhaps for much difpute. It 
feems however, that the ftrongeft rea- 
fons might be brought to fhew, that 
they acted, and ftill continue to ad, 
very imprudently in this matter. If the 
cultivation indeed of arts like thefe had 
been the means of their firft advance- 
ment to firength and power, they might 
then with good reafon have soneferred 
into their own poffeflion fuch ornaments 
as had been found cffectual to promote 
the greatnefs of their country. But as in 
truth it was a kind of life that was defti- 
tute of ail fuperfluous wealth, and man- 
ners far removed from elegance and {plen- 
dour, 
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dour, which enabled them to fubdue con- 
tinually thofe very nations, which pof- 
feffed the moft, as well as the moft beau- 
tiful, of thefe embellifhments; how can 
it be doubted, but that they erred in 
judgment upon this occafion? Nor are: 
they to be blamed in this refpect alone, 
that, when they were conquerors, they re- 
linquifhed their own manners, and adopt- 
ed the fpirit of the conquered in exchange. 
There is alfo a certain kind of envy, 
which never fails to accompany fuch ac- 
tions ; and which of all things a powerful. 
empire has the greateft caufe to dread. 
For when men behold a ftate in poffeffion 
of the riches that belonged to others, in- 
ftead of applauding the good fortune, they 
view it, on the contrary, with fecret jea- 
loufy ; and are at the fame time moved by 
fentiments of.compafiion towards thole 
who have been thus defpoiled. And 
when in the farther progrefs of fuccefs, the 
whole wealth of every foreign ftateis drawn 
together to one city, and the people them- 
{elves are invited as it Were to take a view 
of that magnificence which fo lately was 
their own; the evil then becomes greater 
than before. For'the fpectators, not ac- 
tuated, ns in the former inftance, by com- 
paflion for the fufferings of ther neigh- 
bours, are now exafperated by a fenfe of 
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their own loffes: and begin to glow, not 
with envy alone, but with refentment alfo 
againft thofe whom fortune has fo favour- 
ed. For the remembrance of the calami- 
tics which men have felt will naturally 
excite their hatred againft the authors of 
them, If the Romans indeéd had only 
carried away the filver and the gold from 
‘the countries which they conquered, they 
would have deferved no blame. For they 
could not in general have held the van- 
quifhed in fubjetion, unlefs they had de- 
prived them of that fource of their {trength, 
and added it totheir own. But with re- 
{pect to the riches of a different kind, it 
would certainly have been far more pru- 
dent, to have fuffered them to remain 
where they were found, together with the 
envy which they in{fpire: and to have ef- 
tablithed the glory of their own country, 
not by the vain ornaments of pictures and 
of ftatues, but by a gravity of manners, and 
amaganimity of condud. But thefe re- 
flections are fufficient. They may ferve 
perhaps as inftruction at leaft to future 
conquerors ; not to ftrip the cities which 
they fubdue; nor to think it poffible, 
that the calamities of other nations can 
ever become the ornament of their own 
countries. 7 i 
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EXTRACT the FOURTH. 


A digrefjon concerning the proper qanner of 
conducting any enterprize. What things 
are mina to be known by the commanacr 
of an army. The apphcation und ufe of 
Aftronomy and Geometry. Examples of 
Ggerals who failed in ther attempts, 
from being unacquainted with the prin- 
ciples of thofe feiences. A cenfure of 
fome common errors, arifing from the fame 
defer” 


CHAP. I. 


N the affairs of war, much confider- 

ation is indeed required, to guard 
againft the accidents that may arife in 
the courfe of fuch an undertaking. And 
yet in every project there is good reafon 
to expect fuccefs, if the means of carry- 
ing it into execution be conducted only 
with found fenfe and judgment. 

If we examine then the accounts of 
former wars, it will be very obvious to 
perceive, that thofe actions, which are 
accomplifhed openly and by force alone, are 
much lefs frequent, than thofe that are 

con 
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concerted with fome ftratagem, and upon 
fome occafion that is offered. Fromthe fame 
view likewife it will be no lefs evident, 
that, ‘among thefe laft, the number of 
thofe that fail, is greater than of thofe 
that are attended with fuccefs. And that 
the want 4lfo of fuccefs, upon fuch occa- 
fions, i is almoft always to be afcribed to 
the ignorance or the negligence of the 
comm manders, cannot reafonably be doubt- 
ed. I fhall- endeavour therefore to point 
out the proper method of conducting” en- 
terprizes of this fort; not taking into the 
confideration things that happen without 
forefight or intention, which deferve the 
name Pot chance or accident rather than 
of actions, and which are in their nature 
too unfettied to be Sxed by any rule; 
but confining mylelt wholly to thofe ac- 
tions which are undertaken with fome 
certain purpofe and defign. 

Every action then, of the kind here 
mentioned, mutt haved a determinate point 
of time; a certain portion of time; and 
a certain place. It requires alfo fecrecy ; 
certain perfons, through whom, and by 
whom, it muit be accomplithed : and latt- 
ly, a certain manner of carrying it into 
execution. When a commander has form-. 
ed his meafures right with oe ae! to all 
thefe circumitances, it is manifeft that his 
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attempt will be attended with fuccefs. 
But, on the other hand, the negle@ 
any one of thefe will moft affuredly de- 
feat the whole defign.. For fuch is the 
nature of all concerted enterprizes: a 
failure in any fingle part, however incon- 
fiderable, fhall have force to overthrow 
them ; while all the meafures together 
{carcely, are fufficient to conduct an under- 
taking to its deftined end. It is clearly 
therefore a matter of the aft importance, 
not to leave any thing neglected upon fuch 
occafions. ; 

Now, of all the precautions that have 
been mentioned, the firft to which a 
commander fhould attend, is that of obferv- 
ing fecrecy. That neither the joy which 
{fprings from an unexpected protpect of 
fuccefs, nor yet the dread of a mifcar- 
riage ; that neither friendfhip nor affec- 
tion may prevail upon him, to communi- 
cate his defign to any perfons except thofe 
alone without whofe affiftance it cannot 
be carried into execution: and not even 
to thefe, till the time in which their 
fervices are feverally required obliges him 
to difclofe it. Nor is it neceflary only 
that the tongue be filent ; but much more, 
that the mind alfo make not any difco- 
very. For it has often happened, that 
men, who have carefully reftrained them- 

felves 
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felves from fpeaking, have fometimes by 
their countenance alone, and fometimes 
by their actions, very clearly manifefted 
their defigns. A fecond thing to be con- 
fidered are the different routes, cither 
by day or by night, and the manner of 
peiforming them, both upon land and fea. 
‘The third, and indeed the greateft ohje& 
is, to know the differences of the times 
that depend upon the heavens; and to be 
able to accommodate them to the execution 
of any defign. Nor is the manner of 
executing any enterprize to be regard- 
ed asa point of {mall importance. For 
this alone has often made things practi- 
‘cable, which appeared to be impofiible, 
and ordered others impracticable which 
were eafy to be performed. In the 
laft place, great attention fhould be 
paid to fignals and counterfignals; as 
well as to the choice of the perfons, 
through whofe means, and with whofe 
affiftance the undertaking is to be accom- 
plithed. 

The knowledge, that is requifite in 
the things now mentioned, is to be ac- 
quired, partly by experience, partly by 
inquiry, and partly by the rules of fcience. 
With refpect to the feveral routes; the 
place that is the object of the march; 
the nature of that place; and the perfons 

- | ht 
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fit to be employed in the execution of the 
enterprize; it is beft indeed, when a 
commander is himfelf acquainted with 
thefe things from his own proper know- 
ledge. Eut if it be otherwife, his duty 
then is, to ufe the greateft care in his 
inquiries: not trufting rafhly to any infor- 
mation that is offered ; nor following any 
guides, without leaving behind him fome 
pledges of their fidelity. In thefe things 
then, and in others fimilar to thefe, a 
General may obtain fufficient light, by 
confulting that experience which is gained 
in armies ; by employing his own induf- 
try; and by making the neceffary inqui- 
ries. But there are others that demand 
{kill and knowledge, and fome acquain- 
tance with the rules of theoretical {cience, 
efpecially with thofe of Aftronomy and 
Geometry. For, without having recourfe 
to the more difficult branches of thefe 
two fciences, there are certain parts of 
them, which, though they require but 
little labour, are of the greateft ufe upon 
fuch occafions, and ferve principglly to 
promote the fuccefs of all fuch enterprizes 
as have here been mentioned. 

Among the things that are to be learned 
in this method, one of the moft neceflary 
is the invettigation of the theory of the 
days and nights. If indeed the days and 

the 
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the nights-were at all times equal, there 
would be no need of ‘ftudy, in order to 
acquire a knowledge which would in that 
cafe be common.-and obvious to all. But 
fince they are different, not only each 
from the other, but alfo from themfelves, 
it is plainly a matter of great importance, 
to know the laws by which they are feve- 
rally diminifhed or increafed. For, un- 
lefs he be acquainted with thefe differ~ 
ences, how fhall a commander be able to 
meafure with exactnefs the time of a con- 
certed march, either by night or by day? 
How can he be affured, without this 
knowledge, that he fhall not either ar- 
tive too early, or too late? It happens 
alfo upon fuch occafions, and indeed upon 
fuch alone, that the firft of thefe miftakes 
4s more dangerous than the other. For 
he who arrives too late, is only forced to 
abandon his defign. Perceiving his error, 
while he is yet at a diltance, he may re- 
turn back again with fafety. But he who 
comes before the appointed time, being 
difcovered by the enemy upon his ap- 
proach, not only fails in the intended en- 
terprize, but is in danger alfo of fuffering 
an intire defeat. It is time indeed, which 
principally governs in all human actions ; 
and moft particularly in the affairs of war. 


A commander therefore thould be per- 
1” fedtly 
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fe@ly acquainted with the time of thé 
fummer and tthe winter: folftice ; the equi- 
noxes; and the different degrees of the 
diminution or increafe of the nights and 
days, as they fall between the equinodial 
points. For this is the only method that 
can enable him to adjuit his motions to 

the courfe of time, either by land or fea. 
Nor: is it lefs neceffary that a com- 
mander fhould alfo know diftin@ly the 
feveral portions of the day and of the 
night; in order to determine the’ proper 
hour of rifing, and of putting the troops 
in march. For without beginning well, 
it is not poflible to obtain a happy- end. 
Now the time of day may eafily be known: 
by the fhadow from the fun; by the 
courfe which the fun takes ; and by the 
different degrees of his elevation above 
the earth. But it is not fo eafy to diftin- 
euith the time of night:.unlefs to thofe 
who are verfed in the doctrine of the 
fphere; and are able to follow the courfe 
of the twelve figns, and to mark. their 
difpofition in the heavens. With this 
knowledge, it is a matter of no difficulty. 
For, though the nights are unequal, yet, 
fince in the courfe of every night fix of the 
twelve figns are raifed above the horizon, 
it neceflarily follows, that at the fame 
times of the night equal parts of the 
twelve 
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twelve figns muft always appear. When 
it is known then what part of the zo- 
diac the fun occupies in the day, nothing 
more is requifite, than, at the time of 
his fetting, to draw a line diametrically 
through the circle. When this is done, 
as much as the zodiac fhall afterwards 
rife above the horizon, fo much alfo of 
the night will have pafled. And if the 
number only and the magnitude of the 
figns be known, the different parts of 
the night will be alfo known. 

When the nights are cloudy, recourfe 
muft be had to the moon. For this 
planet is of fuch a magnitude, that, in 
whatever part of the heavens, it may 
happen to be, the light of it may always 
be difcerned. It is fometimes from the 
time and place of its rifing, and fometimes 
from thofe of its fetting, that the hours 
of the night are to be computed. But it 
will firft be requifite to know with exad- 
nefs the different times of it’s rifing upon 
each feveral day. Nor is this knowledge 
difficult to be obtained. For as the 
courfe of the moon is completed in a 
fingle month, the right apprehention of 
its progrefs in that period will ferve 
equally in all the reft. | 

Upon thefe principles it may be ob- 
ferved, how well the Poet deferves our 

— #@ praife | 
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ptaife, when he reprefents Ulyfes, who 
pofieffed all-the qualities of a great com- 
mander, forming conjectures from the 
appearances of the heavens, not only con- 
cerning the courfe of navigation, but with 
re{pect alfo to actions upon land. For 
even thofe fudden and unexpected events, 
by which men frequently are thrown into 
the greateft difficuties, may by this me- 
thod be apprehended with exacinefs be- 
fore they happen. Such are violent rains 
and inundations; the fall of fnows; a 
black and clouded air; and other fimilar 
accidents. If we are therefore negligent 
with refpect even to things of this kind, 
which are poflible to be forefeen; mutt 
we not fail, through our own fault alone, 
in almoft every thing that we attempt? 
But indeed there is fcarcely one, of all 
thofe precautions which have been before 
recited, that can with fafety be neglected; 
if we would avoid falling into thofe ab- 
furdities of conduct, into which many 
others are reported to have fallen. I 
fhall here mention fome of them as exam- 
ples. | | 
Aratus, the Achzan Pretor, having re- 
folved to attempt to take Cynetha by fur- 
prize, concerted the following plan with the 
citizens that were engaged in the defign. 
That, on a certain day, having before ad- 
| | vanced 
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vanced filently in the night, he fhould take 
his poft near to the river that ran down from 
the city, and for fome time remain quiet 
with his army. That, about the middle of 
the day, the citizens, when all things 
were prepared, thould fecretly fend out 
one of their number, dreffed in a mantle; 
who fhould take his ftand upon a certain 
tomb that was without the city. That 
the reft fhould then attack the guards of 
the gate ; who, according to their cuftom 
would be fleeping at that hour: and that 
Aratus, in this very moment, fhould rife 
from his concealment, and advance with 
hafte towards the gate. The matter being 
thus regulated, Aratus came at the ap- 
pointed time; and, having ftationed his 
troops in fecret along the river, waited for 
the fignal. It happened that one of the 
inhabitants, who was thematter of fome of 
thofe delicate {heep that were ufually paf- 
tured near to the city, having occafion to 
give fome fudden orders that concerned 
them, came out at the gate, about an 
hour before the middle of the day, dreffed 
in a mantle; and, ftanding upon the very 
tomb that had been named,, looked round 
the country in fearch of his fhepherd. 
Aratus, being perfuaded that this was the 
fignal that had been concerted, advanced 
in hafte towards the gate. But the gate 

| | was 
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was immediately fhut by the guards; for 
things were not yet ready within the city. 
Thus this General not only failed in his 
attempt, but brought deftruction alfo 
upon the citizens that were engaged in 
the defign.. For being now dilcovered, 
they all loft their lives in torture. What 
now was the caufe of this misfortune ? 
It was only that Aratus, who was at this 
time extremely young, and not acquainted 
with the fingular advantage of double and 
re{pondent fignals, was fatisfied with hav- 
ing concerted a fingle fignal. So flight 
is the difference, upon which the good 
or ill fuccefs of any military enterprize 
deperids. 

In the fame manner alfo Cleomenes, 
the king of Sparta, when he had refolved 
to make an attempt of this kind upon 
Megalopolis, agreed with fome of the 
garrifon, who were to be ftationed upon 
that part of the wall that was called Co- 
leum, that he would come with his for- 
ces in the night, about the time of the 
third watch. For this was the hour, in 
which thefe men were appointed to take 
the guard. But not having before confi- 
dered, that at the time of the rifing of the 
Pleiades the nights were extremely fhort, 
he did not begin his march from Lace- 
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demon till about the fetting of the fun. 
It was therefore full day before he arrived 
at the deftined place. He had the rafh- 
nefs however to attempt to ftorm the 
city; but was repulfed with difgrace and 
lofs, and was even in danger of {fuffering 
an intire defeat: whereas, on the other 
hand, if he had only been exact in 
the computation of his time, his friends 
might have fecured his entrance into 
the city, and the defign have bcen at- 
tended with fuccefs. 

Thus again king Philip, when he at- 
tempted to take Melite in the manner 
that has before been mentioned, was 
guilty of a double error. For not only 
the ladders which he carried were too 
fhort; but he failed alfo with refpec&t to 
the time. Inftead of coming to the place 
in the middle of the night, as it had been 
concerted, when the people would have 
been all faft in fleep, he began his march 
from Larifia at an early hour ; ; and, hav- 
ing entered the territory of the Melitians, 
as it was neither fafe for him to halt, left 
the enemy fhould gain notice of his ap- 
proach, nor poflible to return back again 
without being perceived, he was com- 
pelled by neceffity to advance, and arrived 
at the city before the inhabitants were yet 

gone 
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gone to reft. But as he could not {cale 
the walls, becaufe the ladders were not 
proportioned to the height; fo neither 
was he able to enter through the gate, 
becaufe the time of the attack prevented 
his friends that were within the city from 
favouring his entrance. At laft therefore, 
having only provoked the rage of the in- 
habitants, and loft many of his men, he was 
forced to return back without accomplifh- 
ing his purpofe ; and inftructed all man- 
kind for the time to come, to be fufpi- 
cious of his defigns, and to fet themfelves 
on their guard againft him. 

Another example occurs in the example 
of Nicias the Athenian. This General, 
having tound a fair occafion for with- 
drawing his army from the fiege of Syra- 
cufe, made choice of the proper time of 
night, and had retreated to a fafe diftance 
undifcovered by the enemy, when it hap- 
pened that the moon was fuddenly eclipfed. 
Being ftruck by this event, and vainly 
imagining that it portended fome misfor- 
tune, he immediately fufpended his march, 
The confequence was, that when he de- 
figned to continue his retreat on the fol- 
Jowing night, the Syracufans, having now 
gained notice of his motions, fell upon 
him as he marched, and rendered them- 
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felves mafters both of the army and of all 
the leaders. And yet, if he only had in- 
quired of mcn that were acquainted with 
thefe matters, he might not only not 
have loft his own proper time, but have 
rendered the accident itfelf fubfervient 
to his purpofe, on account of the igno- 
rance of the enemy. For the igno- 
rance of others is the fureft way for 
conducting fkilful men to the accom- 
plifhment of their defigns. It is manifeft 
then, that fo much of Aftronomy fhould 
be acquired, as may be necefflary upon 
fuch occafions. | | 
With regard to the meafure of ladders, 
the method of determining it is this. If 
the height of the walls be known, by the 
means of fome communication with thofe 
that are in the city, the proportion of the 
Jadders ‘is then moft eafy to be afcertained. 
For if the wall, for example, contain ten 
certain parts of any meafure in height, 
the height of the Jadders muft include 
at the leait twelve fuch parts. The dif- 
tance of the foot of the ladders from 
the walls fhould be equal to one half of 
their height. For this is the moft jutt 
proportion with refpect to the men that 
are to-mount upon them. If the diftance 
be greater, the ladders will too eafily be 
“ broken 
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broken under the weight. if lefs, they 
will then be fo ereét, that the foldiers, 
as they afcend, muft be continually in 
danger of falling headlong down. If 
the walls are not to be approached, and 
the meafure of them is unknown, the 
height of any body that ftands perpendicu- 
larly upon a plane furface may be taken 
at a diftance. The method of doing this 
is not only practicable, but eafy, to thofe 
who are acquainted with the mathema- 
ticks. And thus again it is evident, that, 
in order to obtain fuccefs in military ope- 
rations, the ftudy of Geometry will be 
alfo requifite: not indeed in its whole 
extent; but fo far as it teaches to invef- 
tigate the theory of relations and propor- 
tions. For it is not only in meafuring 
the height of walls, that this {cience is 
fo neceffary; but in changing alfo the 
ficure of a camp, as occafions may re- 
quire. By this method it is, that a Ge- 
neral is enabled, fometimes, taking every 
kind of figure, to keep {till the fame 
proportion. between-the feveral parts, that 
are contained within the camp ; and fome- 
times retaining the fame figure, to vary 
the proportion of the parts, according to 
the number of thoie that enter, or that 
it from the camp. But. thefe.matters 
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have already been treated by us at large, 
in our Difcourfe on the Orders of Battle. 
— It will not, I think, be abjeGted to me 
by any reafonable man, that I require 
too much, in making Aftronomy and 
Geometry a neceflary part of {tudy for 
the General of an army. To join indeed 
to any profeffion thofe foreign and fuper- 
fluous acquifitions, which only ferve to 
furnith matter of oftentation and idle talk, 
is a labour which I entirely difapprove. 
But as much as I condemn fuch unnecef- 
fary diligence, fo much on the other 
hand muft I contend for the neceffity of 
drawing even from a diftant fource fome 
knowledge of thofe things which are of 
con{tant and notorious ufe. For is it not 
abfurd, that perfons who profefs the arts 
of dancing and of mufick, fhould fubmit 
to be inftruéted in the theory of mea- 
{ure and af harmony, and even to be 
trained in the gymnattick exercifes; be- 
caufe thefe are all :confidered as the ne- 
ceffary means of obtaining perfection in 
their refpective arts; and that thofe wha 
afpire to the command of armies, fhould 
be difpleafed to find, that an acquain- 
tance in fome degree with other f{ci- 
ences is neceflary in their profeflion ? 
phall the men that exercife illiberal arts 
os te exert 
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exert greater pains, and fhew a ftronger 
emulation to excel, than thofe who are 
ambitious to obtain diftinétion in the no- 
bleft and moft fplendid of all employ- 
ments? There is no man of fenfe that 
will avow fuch fentiments. But enough 
has been faid upon this fubjed. 


CHAP. II. 
T HE greateft part of men form their 


opinion of the fize of a camp, or 
of a city, only from the circumference. 
When they are told therefore that Me- 
galopolis contains in circumference fifty 
ftadia, and Lacedemon no more than 
forty-eight, and yet that this laft city is 
twice as large as the former, they know 
not how to believe it, And if any one, 
defigning to increafe the furprize, fhould 
affirm that it is poffible that a city or 
a camp, which contains only forty ftadia 
in circumference, may be twice as large 
as another that contains a hundred ftadia, 
they are ftruck with the greateft aftonifh- 
ment. The caufe of this furprize is, that 
men forget thofe principles of Geometry 
which they learned in their youth. And 
I’ was the rather inclined to take fome 
notice of thefe matters, becaufe not the 
a vuloar 
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vulgar alone, but fome even of thofe 
who. are employed in the admminiftration 
of ftates, or placed at the head of armies, 
are. fometimes aftonifhed, and not able 
to conceive, that Lacedemon is a much 
greater city than Megalopolis, though it 
be lefs in its circumference; and again, 
in the fame manner likewife are per- 
fuaded, that, by only viewing the cir- 
cumference of a.camp, they can eafily 
determine the number of the troops 
which it contains. There is alfo an- 
other error in judging of cities, not un- 
like to that which has been mentioned. 
Many. men imagine, that an unequal and 
hilly ground . will contain more houfes, 
than a ground that is flat and level. 
This however is not the truth. For 
the houfes, being raifed in a perpendi- 
cular line, form right angles, not with 
the declivity of the ground, but with 
the flat furface which lies below, and 
upon which the hills themfelves alfo 
ftand. This alfo may be learned from. 
the very firft elements of fciénce. Sup-. 
pofe a number of houfes to be fo built 
upon the fides of a hill, as to rife to 
an equal’ height; it is manifeft that the 
roofs of all: of them together will form 
a furface exactly parallel: and equal to. 
the furface of the ground which lies. 

a under 
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under the foundations of the houfes and 
and the hill. Let this then ferve as a 
leffon to thofe perfons, who, though 
they are fo ignorant as not to conceive 
how thefe things can be, are defirous 
of commanding armies, and of prefiding 
in the government of ftates. 


E X- 
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EXTRACT the FIFTH, 
-  Agrigentum in Sicily deferibed. | 
A GRIGENTUMexcells almoftall 


other cities, not only in the ad- 
vantages that have been mentioned, but 
in ftrength likewife, and efpecially in or- 
nament and beauty. Situated at the dif- 
tance of only cigntecn ftadia from the fea, 
it poffefies all the conveniencies which the 
fea procures. ‘Tis whole circuit of the 
city is rendered. uucommonly ftrong both 
by nature and art. For the walls are 
built upon a rock, which partly by na- 
ture, and partly from the labour of art, 
is very fteep and broken. It is furrounded 
alfo by rivers on different fides. On the 
‘fide towards the fouth, by a river of the 
fame name as the city: and on the weft 
and fouth-weft, by that which is called 
the Hypfas. The citadel, which ftands 
upon a hill on the north-eaft fide, is {e- 
cured all round the outfide by a deep and 
inacceffible valley ; and has one way only 
by which it may be entered from the 
city. On the fummit of the hill is a 
temple dedicated to Minerva; and another 
to fupiter Atabyrius, as at Rhodes. For 
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as the Agrigentines were a colony from 
Rhodes, they gave to this deity, not im- 
properly, the {ame appellation by which 
he was diftinguifhed in the ifland from 
which they came. The city alfo itfelf, 
which is indeed in all refpects magnifi- 
cent, is adorned with porticoes and with 
temples. Among thefe, the temple of 
Jupiter Olympius, though not finifhed 
indeed with fo great {plendour, is equal 
in fize and in defign to any of the tem- 
ples of Greece. 


E X- 
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EXTRACT the SIXTH. 


The difcourfe of Chleneas, embaffadour from 
the Etolians to the Lacedemonians; in 
which he inveighs againft the conduct of 
the kings of Macedon. He is anfwered 
by Lycifcus, embaffadour from the Acar-' 
nantians: who defends the Macedonians, 
and warns the affembly of the fatal con- 
Jequences of bringing the Romans inte 
Greece. 


CH AP, I. 


ee ce OW, that the kings of 
Macedon have from the 

firft been enemies to the liberties of 
Greece, there 1s no man, O Lacedzmo- 
nians, that will have the boldnefs to deny. 
Let me enter however into'the proof of 
this fact. Among the various colonies of 
Greeks, that migrated from Athens and 
from Chalcis, that of Olynthus was the 
firft, both in confideration and in power. 
Philip, having fubdued this city, ordered 
the inhabitants to be fold; and, by the 
terror of that example, not only obtained 
poffeffion gf all the other cities of Thrace, 
hut 
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but forced Theffaly alfo to receive his 
yoke. Some time afterwards, when he 
had defeated the Athenians in battle, he 
difplayed indeed great generofity after his 
victory; not from any defire of fhewing 
kindnefs to the vanquifhed ; for that was 
far from his intentions, but that others 
might be induced by fuch an inftance of 
his. ctemency to fubmit them{felves volun- 
tarily to his commands. At that time 
however, the power of your Republick 
was fo great, that it feemed probable 
thet at fome convenient feafon you would 
not fail to place yourfelves at the head of 
all the ftates of Greece. He feized every 
occafion therefore of declaring war againtt 
you. He invaded your country with his 
armies: he wafted your lands, and def- 
troyed your houfes: and at laft, having 
torn both cities and whole provinces from 
your dominion, he beftowed one part of 
the fpoil upon the Argians; gave another 
to the Tegeans and the Megalopolitans ; 3 
end another to the Meffeni: ans; and fhewed 
a willingnefs to gratify all meaning: if he 
could oniy do it with your lofs. From 
him Alsxander received the fovereignty. 

This prince again, being pertuided, that, 
as long as Thebes remained, fome little 
ray of | hope would be fll left to Greece, 
Bee 2 that city in the manner which is 

known 
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known toall. There is no need that I 
fhould enter into a particular detail of 
the conduct which his fucceflors have 
held with refpe&t to Greece. For no 
man is fo little verfed in the tranfac- 
tions of his ccuntry, as not to have 
heard, that when Antipater had gained 
a complete victory in the Lamian war, 
he treated the Athenians, as well as the 
reft of the Greeks, with the greateft in- 
fult and indignity. For to fuch excefs 
did he carry his oppreffion and injuftice, 
that he appointed perfons to hunt out the 
exiles; and -to deftroy in every city all 
thofe that had oppofed his party, or were 
upon any account obnoxious to the houfe’ 
of Macedon. And thus many of thofe 
unhappy men, taken away by violence 
from the temples, and torn even from the 
altars, loft their lives in torture: while 
others were compelled to fly, and found 
no fafety for themfelves in any part of 
Greece. étolia alone afforded to fome 
of them a place of refuge. The actions 
of Caffander and Demetrius, and thofe of 
Antigonus Gonatas, are {till recent in the 
memory of all. Under thefe princes gar- 
rifons were eftablifhed, and tyrants fup- 
ported in every place. Nota fingle city 
was exempted from the name of fervi- 
tude. But let me now pals on to that 
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Jaft action of Antigonus: which, while it 
is viewed without fufpicion, may lead 
fome of you perhaps to think, that you 
owe an obligation to the Macedonians: 
Was it then to fave the Achaan ftates, that 
this prince took arms againft you in the 
Social War? Or was it to free the La- 
cedzmonians from the tyranny of Cleo- 
mengs? By no means furely: it would 
be too great fimplicity to fuppofe it. But 
he forefaw, that, if you ever fhould ob- 
tain the fupreme command in Pelopon- 
nefus, his own kingdom would be ex- 
pofed to danger. He had remarked alfo 
the great talents of Cleomenes; as well 
as the fuccefs with which fortune feemed 
to favour your defigns. It was fear there- 
fore on the one hand, and jealoufy on the 
other, that urged him to enter Peloponne- 
fus with an army: not to fuccour the 
inhabitants of that country ; but to deitroy 
your expectations, and to humble your 
growing power. If the Macedonians there- 
fore, when they were mafters of your ci- 
ty, did not fuffer it to be pillaged; yet 
you ought not fo much to love them on 
account of that kindnefs, .as you ought 
to hate, and to confider them as your 
enemies, becaufe they have been upon 
miny occafions the only obitacle that 
prevented you from obtaining the fove- 

) reignty 
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reignty of Greece. With refpect to the 
profligacy of the prefent Philip, this alfo 
is too notorious to need any long difcuf- 
fions The ravages which he committed 
in the temple of Thermum are a fufficient 
proof of his impiety towards the Gods: 
and his perfidious treatment of the Meffe- 
nians his allies, an example no lefs evi- 
dent of the cruelty of his difpofjtion 
with refpect to men. Now the A&tolians 
alone, of all the Greeks, had the courage 
openly todefy Antipater; and afford a re- 
fuge to thofe who had been rendered mi- 
ferable by his injuftice. The Etolians alone 
oppofed the invafion of Brennus and the 
barbarous Gauls. And lafily, they alone, 
of all whom you invited, were willing to 
afift you with their arms, in recovering 
again that fupreme dominion which your 
anceftors had held over the reft of Greece. 
But enough has been faid upon this fub- 
ject. With regard to the prefent delibe- 
ration, your votes indeed and your de- 
crees muft import a declaration of war. 
And yet it ‘is by no means probable, that 
a war will be the confequence. For it is 
not to be fuppofed, that the Achzans, 
weakened as they are by former loffes, 
will attempt to invade your territory : 
but rather, that they will efteem it as a 
favour from the Gods, if, when they find 

| : them- 
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themfelves furrounded on every fide by 
the Eleans and Meffenians our allies, .as 
well as by our armies, they may be able 
to preferve their own. I am perfuaded 
likewife that the ardour of Philip will be 
at laft abated; when the AMtolians fhall 
attack him upon land, and the Romans 
and king Attalus upon the fea. | It is eafy 
indéed to conjecture what will happen, 
from that which has already been ex- 
-perienced. For if this prince, when the 
fEtolians only were his enemies, was ne- 
ver able to fubdue them; how is it to 
be imagified that he can maintain a war, 
in which fo many different powers are 

combined againft him? | 
Thus then have I endeavoured to thew; 
that, even if you had not been bound by 
any treaty and the matter had been ftill 
intire, you ought rather to join your arms 
with the AKrolians, than with the Mace- 
donians. But fince in fact you already 
are engaged, and have determined on the 
part that you would take, what room is 
there left for any more debate? If in- 
deed the treaty which now fubfifts be- 
tween you and us had been earlier than 
the kindnefs that was fhewn towards you 
by Antigonus; there might then perhaps 
have been fome pretence to doubt, whe- 
ther, in favour of more recent benefits, 
Q 2 you 
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you ought not to overlook in fome de- 
gree your former obligations. But if, 
after you had received this fo much 
boafted ‘liberty and fafety, thefe benefits 
with which you are continually reproach- 
ed, you aflembled your council to deli- 
berate, whether you fhould enter into an 
alliance with the Aétolians or the Mace~ 
donians ; if, after frequent confultation, 
you gave the preference to the former ; 
if you confirmed your alliance with them 
by exchanging mutual pledges of fidelity ; 
and even affifted them with yoyr forces 
in the late war againft the Macedonians ; 
what reafonable doubt can now remain ? 
By thefe tranfactions, your obligations to 
Antigonus and to Philip all were can- 
eelled. It thould therefore now be fhewn, 
that, fince that period, you either have re- 
ceived fome injury from the Aétolians, or 
fome new favour from the Macedonians. 
But fince neither of thefe can be pretended, 
what folly is it to fuppofe, that, in violation 
of oaths and treaties, the very ftrongetft 
bands that unite mankind, you will now 
become confederates with a people, whofe 
alliance you before rejected with juftice, 
even when you might have embraced it 
without reproach.” 
Here Chleneas ended his harangue, 
which feenfed not eafy to be refuted. 
Lycifcus, 
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nanians, then came: forwards in the 
affembly, For fome time he paufed ; 
obferving that the people were difcourf- 
ing together on what they had heard, 
But as foon as they were filent, he be- 
gan in the following manner. 


CHAP. II. 


« FAM fent to you, Lacedemonians, 

A by the ftates of Acarnania, on the 
part of that Republick. But as we have 
been almoft always joined together with 
the Macedonians in the fame common 
hopes, we confider this embafly alfo as 
common both to them and to ourfelves. 
For as, in the time of war, the fuperior 
ftrength and greatnefs of the Macedonian 
power has made our ftate to be depend- 
ent on the prowefs of their arms; fo, in 
the bufinefs of negotiation likewife, the 
interefts of the Acarnanians are by conf{e-. 
quence included in the Macedcnian 
rights. You will not therefore think it 
ftrange, if a great part of my difcourfe 
fhould be employed on Philip and the 
Macedonians. 

‘Chleneas then, in the conclufion of his 
harangue, very fhortly ftated the nature of 
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your prefent obligations. If, faid he, fince 
the time when you entered into treaty 
with the A‘tolians, you had either fuffer- 
ed any injury or infult from that people, 
or received any new kindnefs from the 
Macedonians, this matter would then per- 
haps have remained intire for your deli- 
beration. But as nothing of that kind has 
happened, it is the very height of folly 
in us to believe, that, by alledging only 
thofe old benefits which you had before 
experienced from Antigonus, we can pre- 
vail upon you to violate oaths and treaties. 
For my part indeed, I am ready to confefs, 
that, if nothing new had happened, -and 
if the affairs of Greece had remained ftill 
in the condition in which they ftood 
when you concluded your alliance with 
the AXtolians, there would be great weak- 
nefs in the attempt; and all that I am 
prepared to fay would be impertinent and 
vain. But if things are now ina different 
{tate, as I fhall fhew in the progrefs of 
this difcourfe, you will then, I doubt not 
be convinced, that -I am able to point out 
to you your true intereft, and that Chle- 
neas is unacquainted with it. For the 
fole defign and purpofe of this embaffy, is 
to demonftrate to you, if it be poffible, 
from a view of the dangers with which 
Greece is threatened, that the part moft 

fuitable 
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fuitable and advantageous, the part moft 
honourable and moft worthy for you to 
take, is to join yourfelves now with us in 
the fame common hopes: or, if that 
cannot be otained, at leaft to remain quiet 
during thefe difputes. But fince thofe 
who oppofe us have dared to load the 
houfe of Macedon with various accufa~ 
tions from the earlieft time; I mutt alfo 
firft look backwards, and endeavour to 
remove the falfe perfuafion of thofe per- 
fons, who may have yielded an implicit 
credit to all that they have heard. 

It was afferted then by Chleneas, that 
Philip the fon of Amyntas, having ren- 
ns | himfelf mafter of Olynthus, took 
eccafion from that fuccefs to reduce all 
Theffaly beneath his yoke. But I onthe 
contrary affirm, that not the people of 
Theffaly alone, but all the reft of the 
Greeks were indebted to Philip for their 
fafety. For when Onomarchus and Phi- 
lomelus had taken Delphi, and feized with 
facrilegious violence all the treafures of 
the God ; who does not know, that their 
power appeared fo formidable, that not 
a fingle {tate had the courage to ftand be- 
fore them: and that it was even feared, 
that this impious outrage would be foon 
followed alfo by the conqueft of all 
Greece? At this time it was, that Phi-. 
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tyrants; fecured the temple againft future 
infults ; and preferved the Grecian liberty, 
That this is the truth, the fact that fol- 
lowed will ferve as a tefti:mony to all pof- 
terity. For the Greeks, not regarding 
him as the oppreflor of Theffaly, as Chla- 
neas had the confidence to afirm, but as 
the benefactor of all Greece, conferred 
an honour upon him which had no ex- 
ample, and with one voice declared him 
General of their armies both by land and 
fea. But Philip alio invaded the Lace- 
damonian territory with an army. Yet 
you ajJl know, that it was not with any 
purpofe of his own that he took this mea- 
fure. But having been invited, and often 
called upon by name, by his allies and 
friends in Peloponnefus, he at laft con- 
fented to it with reluctance. And what 
was his conduct, Chlwneas, after he ar- 
rived? Inftead of complying with the 
defires, inflead of gratifying the refent- 
ments of the neighbouring itates, by waft- 
ing the lands, and humbling the power 
of Sparta, he forced his ailies, as well as 
his enemies, to embrace {uch meafures as. 
the common intereft required, afd to 
fubmit their feveral pretenfions to a fair 
difcutiion. Nor did he even affume to 
himfelf the gght of judging in their dif- 
putes 
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putes: but referred them to all the deci- 
fion of the general ftates of Greece. How 
proper a fubjeét is this for cenfure. Thus 
again, you have loaded Alexander with 
reproaches, becaufe he inflicted that up- 
nifhment upon the Thebans, which their 
ill conduct feemed to have deferved: but 
have paffed over in filence, in what man- 
ner che revenged the injuries with which 
the Perfians had infulted Greece: and 
that he delivered you all from the greateft 
evils, by conquering thofe barbarians, 
and by taking from them the riches which 
they had employed to corrupt the Greeks, 
and to fet one ftate in war againft another ; 
fometimes the Athenians again{t the an- 
ceftors of thefe very Lacedemonians, and 
fometimes again, the Thebans; and ina 
word, that he reduced all Afia beneath 
the Grecian yoke? And how is it that 
you have the confidence to mention like- 
wife the fucceeding princes; who, as 
conjunctures varied, have been the au- 
thors indeed of evil as well as of good to 
different people. But, whatever refent- 
ment may be allowed upon this account 
to others, it never can be born that you, 
the /Etolians, fhould of all men be fuffer- 
ed tocomplain: you, by whom fo many 
have been injured, and who never have 
been the occafion of gocdto any. For 
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who were thofe, that invited Antiganus 
the fon of Demetrius to affift them in 
diflolving the confederacy of the Ache- 
an ftates? Who entered into treaty 
with Alexander of Epirus, to fhare with 
him the cities of Acarnania, and to fell 
the inhabitants as flaves? Was it not 
you ? Wha ever placed at the head of 
their armies fuch Generals as-your nation 
has employed? Men, who dared to 
plunder even thofe facred temples, which 
have always been efteemed to be moft 
fecure from violence. Such was Time- 
us, who pillaged the temple of Neptune 
at Tznarum, and that of Diana at Luff. 
Such were Pharycus and Policritus ; the 
firft of whom {poiled the temple of Juno 
at Argos, and the other that of Neptune 
in Mantinea. Such alfo were Lattabus 
and Nicoftratus; who, with a perfidy 
equal to that of Gauls or Scythians, at- 
tacked the Baotians in the mid{t of peace, 
when they were met together in their 
general aflembly. Have the fucceffors 
of Alexander ever committed outrages 
like thefe ? Being confcious therefore that 
{uch a€tions can neither be defended nor 
excufed, you now pretend to boaft, that 
you with{tood the irruption of the Gauls 
at Delphi, and were the means of pre- 
ferving Greece. But if the Greeks owe. 

any 
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any thing to the Atolians on account of 
that fingle fervice, how greatly muft they 
be indebted to the Macedonians, who 
employ continually their whole life and 
ftrength, in fecuring them againft the ef- 
forts of barbarous nations ? For who does 
not know, that Greece would be expofed 
to perpetual danger, if the zeal of the 
Macedonian kings, and the bulwark of 
their empire, were not our protection. 
Let me mention only one fignal inftance 
When the Gauls, after they had defeated 
Ptolemy furnamed Ceraunus, had no longer 
any caufe to dread the Macedonians, they 
defpifed all other powers, and immedi- 
ately led their army, with Brennus at 
their head, into the very midft of Greece. 
The fame misfortune muft frequently have 
happened, if the Macedonians had not in 
all times been the barrier of this country. 
Much more might be urged concerning 
the tranfactions of thofe ancient times: 
but this that I have faid may be fufficient. 
You object impicty to the fecond Philip, 
becaufe he deftroyed a fingle temple: but 
make no mention of the facrilegious vio- 
lence, which yourfelves had exercifed 
againft the holy fhrines in Dium and Do- 
dona, and againit the edifices of the gods. 
And yet this fhould have been firtt re- 
counted. But you, reciting only your 

own 
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own fufferings, and exaggerating them 
far beyond the bounds of truth, pafs over 
in filence thofe much greater evils which 
you had before inflicted upon others; as 
well knowing, that, in the judgement of 
mankind, all fubfequent injuries are with 
reafon afcribed to thofe who fet the firft 
example of outrage and injuftice. With 
refpect to the conduc& of Antigonys, I 
fhall fo far only mention it, that I may 
not appear to think too lightly of what 
was then tranfacted, or to fet too {mall a 
value upon fo great a fervice. A greater 
indeed is fcarcely to be found in hiftory. 
It was in a word an action that can never 
be furpafled. For confider it, Laceda- 
monians, as it happened. Antigonus was 
engaged in war againft you. He deféated 
your army in a fet battle. Your city and 
all your territory were wholly in his 
power. It might then have been expected, 
that he would have ufed all the rights of 
conqueft. But fo far was he from em- 
ploying againft you any act of hardfhip or 
oppreffion, that on the contrary, befide 
other benefits, he drove out your tyrant, 
and reftored gain thofe laws and that 
form of government, which your ancef- 
tors had eftablifhed. In return for ‘this 
great kindnefs, yourfelves alfo publickly 
proclaimed him your benefactor and your 

pre- 
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preferver, in the prefence of all the ftates 
of Greece. What then, O Lacedemo- 
nians, fhould have been your conduct 
after fach an action? Suffer me, I intreat 
you, to fpeak my fentiments with free- 
dom: not for the fake of loading you 
with any unteafonable reproach ; but be- 
caufe the prefent conjundure obliges me 
to déclare what the common intereft re- 
quires. What is it then that I muft fay? 
That, even in the former war, the Ma- 
cedonians, and not the AXtolians, were 
the people with whom you fhould have 
joined your arms: and that now again, 
when you are invited, your alliance fhould 
be made with Philip, and not with the 
Etolians. But this, it will be faid, would — 
be a violation of the faith of treaties. 
Which then is the greateft crime? To 
pay no regard to a convention which you 
concluded privately with the /Etolians ; 
or to tranfgrefg a treaty that was ratified - 
in the prefence of all the Greeks ; was 
infcribed upon a column ; and confecrated. 
with religious rites? And how is it that 
you are more afraid of flighting a people 
from whom you have received no benefit; 
than of being wanting in refpect to Philip 
and the Macedonians, to whofe favour 
yor are indebted even for the power of 
holding this aflembly? Can you think it 
ne- 
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neceflary that you fhould fatisfy your en- 
gagements with your friends; and not ra- 
ther that you fhould difcharge your obli- 
gations to thofe who have preferved you? 
To obferve a written treaty is certainly an 
action not fo pious, as it is impious to 
to take arms againit thofe who have faved 
you from deftruction. Yet this is what 
the A‘tolians now follicit you to do.« But 
1 fhall add no more upon this head. 
What I have already urged may be thought 
. perhaps, by thofe who judge according to 
their prejudices, to be too diftant from 
the prefent fubject. I return therefore to 
the principles that were firft aflumed ; and 
to that which themfelves acknowledge to 
be the chief point in this debate. That, 
if the affeirs of Greece remain {till in the 
fame condition in which they ftood when 
you concluded your alliance with the Z- 
tolians, you ought to conftder yourfelves 
as bound by thofe engagements. But if 
on the contrary the ftate of things be in- 
tirely changed, you may then with juf- 
tice deliberate freely on the part which 
you are now prefled to take. I afk you 
then, Cleonicus and Chleneas ; who were 
then your allies, when you prevailed on 
the Lacedemonians to act in conjunction 
with you? Were they not all Gre@ks? 
And with whom are you at this time 
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joined? And into what confederacy do 
you now invite this people? Is it not into 
a confederacy with barbarians? Is the 
condition then of your affairs the fame as 
before ? Is it not intirely the reverfe? At 
that time, you contended only for the 
honour of obtaining the fupreme com-- 
mand in Greece, again{ft others of the 
fame, race and country; the Achwans, and 
the Macedonians, with Philip at their 
head. But the end and tendency of the 
prefent war is to bring the Greeks them- 
felves into fubjection to a foreign enemy. 
To an enemy, whom in appearance in- 
deed you have invited only to oppofe the 
defigns of Philip; but whom in fact you 
have armed, without perceiving it, both 
againft yourfelves, and againft al] the in- 
habitants of Greece. For as it is of- 
ten feen in the time of war, that thofe 
who, with a view to their prefent fafety, 
admit too {trong a garrifon within their 
walls, at the fame time that they fecure 
themfelves againft their enemies, become 
fubject to the power of their friends ; juft 
fo will it happen, from the conduét which 
the AXtolians now purfue. For, while 
their defign is only to weaken Philip, and 
to hurnble the power of the Macedonians, 
they obferve not that the cloud, which 
they are drawing hither from the Weft, 

| though 
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though at firft perhaps it may only 
darken Macedon, will in its progrefs fhed 
the heavieft evils upon all the Greeks. 
It is the duty therefore of them all, to 
forefee in time the approaching ftorm: 
and upon none is this duty more incum- 
bent, than upon you, O Lacedemonians. 
For what, do you fuppofe, were the fen- 
timents of your anceftors, when they 
thruft into a well, and threw earth upon 
the head of the meffenger that was fent 
to them by Xerxes to demand earth and 
water ; and then bade him tell his mafter, 
that the Lacedemonians had given him 
earth and water agreeably to his demand? 
What again was their intention, when 
Leonidas and all his army expofed them- 
felves by their own free choice to certain 
death ? Was it not to declare, that the 
-Lacedzmonians would ftand the foremoft, 
in maintaining not only their own liberty, 
but that alfo of all the Greeks? And 
fhall now the defcendants of men like 
thefe conclude a treaty with a barbarous 
nation; and join them in making war 
againit the Epirots, the Aczans, the A- 
carnanians, the Beeotians, the Theffa- 
hians; in a word, ageinft almoft every 
people of Greece, except the #tolians? 
Let the Atolians themfelves commit fuch 
bafenefs ; fog they are accuftomed to think 
| no 
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no action difhonourable, that can fatisfy 
their defire of gain. But thefe are not 
the manners of the Lacedemonians. And 
what may it not be expected that the £- 
tolians will attempt, when joined in an 
alliance with the Romans: they, who, 
with the affiftance of the Illyrians only, 
made an attack upon Pylus from the fea, 
in contempt of treaties; and, by land, 
laid fiege to Clitor, and carried the inha- 
bitants of Cynztha into flavery ? Can it be 
doubted, that, as they before formed the 
roject of fharing with Antigonus the 

cities of Acarnania and Achaia, they 
have now concluded a like agreement 
with the Romans with refpect to the 
whole of Greece ? Can any one be warned 
of fuch defigns, and not dread the arrival 
of the Romans? And muft we not deteft 
that fenfelefs profligacy, which has led 
the AEtolians into this alliance? They 
have already taken Naxus and Oeniade 
from the Acarnanians. Not long before, 
they attacked Anticyra in conjunction 
with the Romans. And when the city 
was fubdued, the women and the children 
were carried away captives by the Ro- 
mans, and referved for all that wreched- 
nefs, which thofe who fall into the powcr 
of a foreign enemy are condemned to 
fuffer; while the fEtolians divided the 
R houics 
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houfes among themfelves by lot. Is this 
then an alliance worthy to be approved ? 
Or can the Lacedemonians, above all 
others, determine to embrace it? Thofe 
Lacedemonians, who, when the Perfians 
invaded Greece, refolved by a publick 
decree, that, as foon as they fhould have 
conquered the barbarians, they would 
devote a tenth part of the Thebans vic- 
tims to the Gods, becaufe this people 
alone, though compelled by neceffity to 
remain quiet, had taken no part in the 
war. Confider therefore, I intreat you, 
what your own honour, and your own 
dignity require. Let the remembrance 
of your anceftors, your apprehenfion of 
the power of the Romans, your jealoufy 
of the pernicious conduct of the Attolians, 
and, above the reft, your‘ fenfe of the 
great Kindnefs that was {hewn towards 
you by Antigonus, prevail with you ftill 
to be the friends of virtuous actions. Ina 
word, reje& all alliance with the Aftolians, 
and join yourfelves to the Achzans and 
the Macedonians. Or, if thofe who pof- 
{eis the greateft power among you fhould 
obftruat that meafure, refolve to remain 
quiet in this conjuncture, and make not 
yourfelyes eonfederates in the unjutt de- 
figns of the Aétolians.” 
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EXTRACT the SEVENTH. 


The fiege of Echinus by Philip. 
P* ILIP, having refolved to make 


his approaches againft Echinus in 
the part of the two towers, ordered a tor- 
toife and a battering-ram to be raifed be- 
fore each of them, and a gallery to be 
conducted from one ram to the other, 
oppofite to the {pace that was between 
the towers, and parallel to the wall. 
The work, being completed according to 
this defign, was in its form and afpect 
not unlike to the city. For as the build- 
ings upon the tortoifes, from the ftruc- 
ture of the hurdles of which they were 
compofed, had the figure and appearance 
of towers; fo the gallery that was be- 
tween, being formed into battlements at 
the top, bore no lefs refemblance to a 
wall. In the loweft part of thefe towers 
were placed fome pioneers, who filled up 
the inequalities of the ground with earth, 
that the rollers might move freely. Here 
alfo the motions of the rams were regu- 
lated. Upon the fecond ftage, together 
with fome catapults, there were veffels 
filled with water ; and other preparations 


for 
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for fecuring the building againft fire. 
Upon the third, which was equal in 
height to the towers of the city, ftood 
a body of foldiers, ready to engage with 
thofe that fhould attempt to obftrud the 
motions of the rams. From the gallery 
that was between the towers two trenches 
were opened, and carried forwards to the 
wall of the city ; and in thefe there were 
three batteries of balifte; one of which 
threw ftones of the weight of a talent, 
and the other two, ftones of thirty pounds. 
From the camp to the towers on either 
fide was a covered paflage; that the fol- 
diers might pafs from the army to the 
works, or return back again from the 
works to the camp, without being expofed 
to the darts of the befieged. Thefe works 
were all completed in very few days; be- 
caufe the country afforded all things that 
were neceflary for the purpofe in the 
greateft plenty. For Echinus is fituated 
upon the Malian gulph, oppofite to Thro- 
mium, and looks towards the fouth. The 
foil alfo around it is extremely fertile. 
Philip therefore was readily fupplied with 
all things that were requifite for fuch an 
undertaking. And when he had com- 
pleted his works in the manner that has 
been now defcribed, he began without de- 
day to attack the city. 
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EXTRACT th EIGHTH... 
The fources and courfe of the Euphrates. 


HE river Euphrates has its fources 

in Armenia; and, flowing from 
thencé through Syria and the neighbouring 
country, pafles on to Babylon. It is 
thought that it difcharges itfelf at laft into 
the Red-fea. But this is not the truth. 
For it fpends itfelf in channels which 
are cut through the country, and is ex- 
haufted before it can reach the fea. This 
river is different in two ref{pects from al- 
moft all other rivers. The ftreams of 
other rivers are ufually increafed, in pro- 
portion as they flow through a larger tract 
of country. Their waters alfo are fulleft 
in the winter, and loweft in the height of 
fummer. But the Euphrates on the con- 
trary is fulleft at the time of the rifing of the 
dog-ftar ; is no where fo large as in Syria ; 
and in its farther progrefs is continually 
diminifhed. The caute of this difference 
is, that the increafe of its waters is not 
made by the winter rains, but by the 
melting of the fnows in fummer. And 
the ftream as it advances, is diminifhed, 
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by being turned afide, and divided into 
other ftreams, for the purpofe of watering 
the country. From hence alfo it happens, 
that the tranfportation of armies down the 
Euphrates is in thofe parts extremely te- 
dious; the veffels being fo deeply loaded, 
and the river fo low, that the force of the 
ftream affords but little affiftance in the 
navigation, | 
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BOOK th TENTH. 


EX TRACT th FIRST. 


The advantages of Tarentum with, refpect 
Lo commerce. 


Au ONG that whole fide of Italy, 
which looks towards the fea of Sicily and 
the coafts of Greece, though the extent 
of it, from the ftraits of Rhegium to Ta- 
rentum, be more than two thoufand 
ftadia, there is not to be found a fingle 
harbour, except that of the laft menti- 
oned city. But the country itfelf is in- 
habited by a very humerous people ; com- 
pofed partly of barbarians, and partly of 
‘fome of the moft confiderable colonies 
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from Greece. Among the former are 
the Brutians, the Lucanians, a part of 
the Samnites, the Calabrians, and many 
other nations. The Grecian cities are 
Rhegium, Caulenia, Locri, Croton, Meta- 
pontum, and Thurium. The merchants 
therefore that come from Greece, to trade 
with any of the people who are fituated 
alcng this coaft, are obliged to bring their 
veffels into the harbour of Tarentum, and 
to make all their exchange and traffick in 
that city. It may be judged what great 
advantages muft arife from fuch a fitua- 
tion, if we confider only the flourifhing 
condition of the inhabitants of Croton. 
For this people, with the convenience 
only of fome places which afford an an- 
chorage in the fummer, and which cannot 
be compared in any refpect with the har- 
bour of Tarentum, though they are vi- 
fited but by a very {mall number of fhips, 
have drawn to themfelves great wealth. 
The advantages alfo of its fituation, with 
refpect to. the ports of the Adriatic fea, 
are {till very confiderable; though not fo 
great as in former times. For before 
Brundufium was built, all the veffels that 
came from the oppofite coaft, which lies 
between Sipontum and the Japygian 
promontory, towards this part of Italy, 
directed their courfe always to Taren- 

| | tum 
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tum, and ufed that city as the market 
for vending all their merchandize. Fa» 
bius therefore, confidering this paflage 
as an object of great importance, neg= 
lected every other care, and employed 
all his thoughts to guard it. 


EX- 
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EX TRACT the SECOND. 


The Character of Publius Scipio illuftrated 
by fome of the earlieft Actions of his life. 
His expedition into Spain. He renders 
himfelf mafter of New Carthage. + In- 
fiances of his humanity, moderation, and 
continence. 


CHAP. I. 


S I am now going to relate the 
things that were performed by 


Publius Scipio in Spain, and to give allo 
a fhort and general account of all the other 
actions of his life, it will farft, I think, 
be neceffary to lead the reader into fome 
acquaintance with the character and the 
natural difpofition of this commander. 
For as he has furpaffed almoft all that 
lived before him in the celebrity of his 
name, there are fcarcely any that have 
not a defire to know, what manner of 
man he was; and by what abilities, na- 
turat or acquired, he accomplifhed fo 
many, and fuch great exploits. But they 
are forced either to remain in ignorance, 

or 
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or to form at leaft a very falfe opinion 
concerning him, becaufe the writers of 
his life have themfelves wandered widely 
from the truth. That this cenfure is not 
ill grounded, will be manifeft to every 
one, who is able to confider with a juft 
attention the account which I fhall give 
even of the greateft and the moft aftonith- 
ing’ of all his actions. | 

Thefe writers then have all of them con- 
curred in reprefenting Scipio ta us, as 
one of thofe favourites of fortune, who 
by a kind of fpontaneous hazard, and in 
feeming oppofition to the rules of reafon, 
condu& al] their undertakings to the de- 
fired end. They think, that men of this 
fort have fomething in them more admir- 
able and more divine, than thofe who 
follow the guidance of reafon in every 
action. They confider not, that one of 
the things here mentioned is barely to be 
fortunate ; and that the other is worthy 
of praife; that the firft is common even 
to the moft vulgar of mankind; while 
the latter is the portion of thofe alone 
who excell in fenfe and underftanding : 
and that thefe laft are to be regarded as 
approaching neareft to divine, and as the 
higheft in favour of the Gods. 

To me it feems, that there is a great 
refemblance, both in chara¢ter and in 
conduct 
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condudt, between Scipio and Lycurgus, 
the legiflator of the Lacedemonians. For 
it muft not be imagined, either that Ly- 
curgus, by fuperftitioufly confulting upon 
upon all occafions the Pythian prieftefs, 
was taught to frame the Spartan govern- 
ment; or that Scipio was directed by 
dreams and omens to thofe great actions, 
which fo much enlarged the empire of 
his country. But becaufe they both were 
fenfible, that the greateft part of men 
are not eafily engaged in new and unufual 
defigns, and fear to expofe themfelves to 
mianifeft danger, unlefs they have fome 
reafon to expect that they fhall be affifted 
by the Gods; the firft, by joining the 
authority of the Prieftefs to all that he 
propofed, rendered his own defigns more 
worthy of credit, and more eafy to be 
received; and the other, by cherifhing an 
opinion in the multitude, that he was 
fupported in all his undertakings by a 
{upernatural aid, infpired thofc that were 
under his command with greater confi- 
dence, and made them more eager to en- 
gage even in the moft difficult attempts. - 
- That this great commander was con- 
ducted in every action by found fenfe and 
prudence, and that his undertakings al- 
ways were attended with fuccefs, becaufo 
in reafon they deferved it, will fuffici- 

. ently 
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ently appear from the facts that will be 
hereafter mentioned. The generofity and 
magnanimity, that were fo confpicuous 
in his character, are indeed acknowledged 
by all. But the readinefs of his concep- 
tion, the fobriety of his judgement, and 
the extreme attention with which his 
underftanding was directed to the object 
which it had in view, have remained {till 
unknown; or been known to thofe alone, 
who lived in friendfhip with him, and 
had the opportunity of beholding him in 
the neareft light. Among thofe was 
Caius Lelius: who was a witnefs to all 
his words and actions from his childhood 
to his death. And he it was, who firft 
raifed in me that opinion of this General 
which I now have mentioned. For all 
that he related to me concerning him 
was extremely probable, and perfectly 
confiftent with the actions which he per- 
formed. 

The firft thing, as he informed me, 
which diftinguifhed Scipio, was his be- 
haviour at the time of the engagement 
between Annibal and his father with the 
cavalry near the river Po. He was then 
but feventeen years old: and, becaufe 
this was his firft campaign, -he was at- 
tended by a troop of fele& horfemen as a 
guard. In the battle, perceiving that his 

father 
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father with only two or three of the ca- 
valry was inclofed by a large body of the 
enemy, and was already dangeroufly 
wounded, he at firft exhorted his little 
troop to go to his affiftance. And when 
thefe for fome time hefitated, becaufe the 
numbers that had furrounded the Conful 
were fo great, himfelf with the moft def- 
perate fury drove his horfe into the middle 
of the combatants. His attendants alfo 
being then forced to join him in the 
charge, the whole body of the enemy 
was parted by the fhock: and the Con- 
ful, being thus unexpectedly refcued from 
deftruction, was the farft to proclaim 
aloud, that he owed his prefervation to 
his fon. As by this action he acquired 
the reputation of a man whofe courage 
was not to be doubted; fo, in the fubfe- 
quent parts of his life, whenever his coun- 
try repofed all her hopes upon him, he 
was ready to throw himfelf without re- 
ferve into every kind of danger. This 
{urely is not the conduc of a man who 
trufts himfelf to fortune; but of a com- 
mander who is guided by found fenfe and 
prudence. 

Some time after this action, his elder 
brother Lucius was a candidate for the 
/Edilethip ; which is one of the moft ho- 
nourable dignities among the Romans. 

The 
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The cuftom was, to elect two Patricians 
into this office: and at this time there 
were many candidates. At firft Scipio 
had not the confidence to offer himfelf 
a candidate for this magiftracy in con- 
junction with his brother. But as the 
time of the election came near, perceiv- 
ing that the people were not difpofed to 
favour the interefts of his brother, but 
that himfelf ftood very high in their 
efteem, he judged that the only way of 
obtaining the Atdilefhip for his brother 
would be that both of them fhould fue 
for it together. He employed therefore 
the following method. As his father 
was at this time gone to take the com- 
mand in Spain, the confent of his mother 
alone was neceflary to be gained. Ob- 
ferving then, that fhe was bufied every 
day in vifiting the temples, and in offer- 
ing facrifices to the gods in favour of his 
brother ; and that her mind was filled 
with anxious expectation concerning the 
event; he told her, that he had dreamed 
the fame dream twice. That it had 
feemed to him ; that he was thofen Avdile 
with his brother: and that, as they re- 
turned home from the Forum together, 
fhe had met them at the door, and had 
embraced and kifled them. The female 
heart was touched in a moment by this 
| ") ftory. 
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ftory. Ob, the excaimed, that I might 
but fee that day. Do you confent then, 
mother, continued he, that we make the 
qrial? And when fhe replied, that the 
confented ; not fufpecting, as he was then 
extremely young, that he would have the 
boldnefs to attempt it ; but believing only 
that he fpoke in jeft ; he ordered a white 
own to be prepared, fuch as the candi- 
a for offices are accuftomed to wear. 
His mother reflected no more on what 
had pafied. But Scipio in the morning 
while fhe wasafleep, for the firft time put 
on the gown, and went into the Forum. 
The people, ftruck with the unexpected 
fight, and who before had entertained 
{trong prejudices in his favour, received 
kim with acclamations and applaufe. He 
advanced to the place in which the can- 
didates were ranged; and, ftanding on 
the fide of his brother, obtained not only 
his, own election, but that of his brother 
alfo. in, confideration of himfelf. They 
then returned home together Aidiles. The 
news being carried to the mother, fhe 
san full of joy, and meeting them at the 
door, kiffed both her fons with tranfport. 
From this accident, an opinion pre- 
vailed among all who heard the ftory of 
thefe dreams, that Scipio, not only when 
ke was afleep, . but in his waking mo- 
ments 
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ments alfo, and in the time of day, held 
familiar converfe with the gods. It was 
no dream however, that gave him any 
affiftance in this bufinefs. But being by 
nature generous, magnificent, and cour- 
teous in his addrefs, he had before conci- 
liated the favour of the multitude. Add 
to this, that he had alfo the {kill te choofe 
his pgoper time, both with the people and 
his mother. By thefe means it was, that 
he not only obtained his purpofe; but 
was judged to have acted under the im- 
pulfe of a divine admonition. For it is 
ufual with men, who, through the faule 
of their own nature, and from a want ei~ 
ther of activity or of {kill, are unable to 
view diftinGly the times, the caufes, and 
the courfe of actions, to afcribe thofe 
events to the gods and fortune, which are 
accomplifhed only by the ready and dex- 
terous management of found fenfe and 
reafon. I thought it- neceffary to make 
thefe reflections, that my readers might 
not be fo far mifled by the opinion which 
is falfly propagated concerning Scipio, as 
to overlook what was brighteft and moft 
admirable in his character; I mean, his 
dexterity, and his unwearied application 
to affairs. In how high a degree he pof- 
fefled thefe qualities, will be more clearly 
feen from the tranfaCtions of the Hittory, 
to which I now return. 

5 CHAP. 
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CHAP. Id 


So IP10, having affembed the troops 
together, exhorted them not to be 
difheartened by the lofs which they had 
fuftained. ‘* That their defeat was by 
no means to be afcribed to the {vperior 
courage of the Carthaginians; but was 
occafioned only by the treachery of the 
Spaniards, and the imprudent divifion, 
which the Generals, repofing too great 
a confidence in the alliance of that people, 
had made of their forces. That the Car- 
thaginians themfelves were now in the 
fame condition with refpect to both thefe 
circumftances. For, befides that they 
were divided into feparate camps, they 
had alfo alienated by injurious treatment 
the affeGions of their allies, and had ren- 
dered them their enemies. That from 
hence it had happened, that one part of 
the Spaniards had already fent deputies to 
the Romans; and that the reft, as foon 
as the Romans fhould have pafied the 
river, would haften with alacrity to join 
them; not fo much indeed from any mo- 
tive of aftection, as from a defire to re- 
venge the infults which they had fuffered 
from the Carthaginians. ‘That there was 
a ital 
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ftill another circumftance, even of greater 
moment. That the diffenfion which pre- 
vailed among their leaders, would prevent 
the enemy from uniting their whole 
{ftrengcth in an engagement: and, if they 
fhould venture on a battle with divided 
forces, that they would then moft eafily 
be defeated. That, with all thefe advan- 
tages in profpect, they fhould now there- 
fore pafs the river with the gieateft confi- 
dence; and leave to himfelf, and to the 
reft of the commanders, the whole care 
of what was afterwards to be done.” | 

After this difcourfe, he left Marcus, 
who was joined with him in the 
command, with a body of three thou- 
fand foot and five hundred horfe, to pro- 
tect the allies that were on this fide of 
the Iberus ; 3 and then pafied the river with 
the reft cf the forces, having: concealed 
from every perfon his true intention. For 
he had determined not to do any of thofe 
things which he had fuggefted to the 
army. His real defign was fuddenly to 
inveft New Carthage. 

And here we may firft remark a moft 
fignal proof of that peculiar difpofition 
which I have afcribed to Scipio. For 
firft, though he was now no more than 
twenty-feven years old, he took upon 
sok the conduét of a war, which, 
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from the ill fuccefs that had attended it, 
all other perfons had concluded to be def- 
perate. Inthe next place, when he had 
engaged him(felf in this defign, inftead of 
purfuing the moft obvious and common 
meafures, he formed a plan of action, 
which was alike impenetrable to his own 
army, and unfufpected by the enemy. 
And with refpect to both thefe points, he 
was determined by the moft {olid reafons. 
While he was ftill at Rome, he informed 
himfelf of the true ftate of things, by a 
moft careful and exact inquiry. And 
being affured, that the treachery only of 
the Spaniards, and the divifion of the 
Roman armies, had occafioned the mis- 
fortune of his father, he neither feared 
the Carthaginians, not yielded to that 
defpondency with which others were pof- 
fefled. When he was afterwards alfo 
told, that the allies on this fide of the 
Iberus remained ftill conftant in the Ro- 
man friendfhip; that the Carthaginian 
Generals were broken by diffenfions ; and 
that they treated the people who had fub- 
mitted to them with great feverity; he 
fet out upon the expedition with full 
confidence of fuccefs: not building his 
expectations upon fortune, but upon the 
views which reafon had fuggefted to him. 
As foon as he atrived in Spain, renewing 
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his inquiries inevery part with the greateft 
diligence he was informed, that the Car- 
thaginian army was divided into three {e- 
parate bodies. That Mago, at the head 
of one, was pofted beyond the pillars of 
Hercules, in the territory of the Conians ; 
that the fecond, under the command of Af- 
druba] the fon of Gefco, was incamped 
in Lyfitania near the mouth of the river: 
that the other Afdrubal, with the third, 
was laying fiege to a town in the Carpe- 
tanian diftri& : and that each of thefe dif- 
ferent bodies was diftant full ten days 
march from the city of New Carthage. 
He confidered therefore with himfelf, that, 
as it would be much too dangerous 
both on account of the late defeats, and 
becaufe the enemy alfo were far fuperior 
to him in their numbers, to venture on 
a fet engagement againft their united 
forces; fo, on the other hand, if he 
fhould attack either of thefe feparate bo- 
dies, there was reafon to fear, that, while 
the body attacked might retire and de- 
cline the fight, the reft alfo would be 
able to advance: and that, being thus in- 
clofed on every fide, he fhould fall into 
the fame calamity which had been fo fatal 
to his father and his uncle. Upon thefe 
cqnfiderations, he rejected the defign of 
an engagement, and turned all his 
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thoughts towards New Carthage: a place, 
which, as he very well knew, brought 
many advantages to the encmy, as well 
as great detriment to the Ramans, in the 

progrefs of the war. | 
For, while he remained in winter 
quarters, having endeavoured to obtain 
from the prifoners a minute and particular 
knowledge of every thing that related ta 
this city, he found, that it was almoft 
the only place upon the coaft of Spain, 
that afforded a harbour capable of receiv- 
ing a fleet and naval forces; that it was 
fo fituated, that the Carthaginians might 
pafs over toit from Afric with the greateft 
eafe: that large fums of money alio, and 
all the baggage of the army were at this 
time in it ; together with all the hoftages, 
which the Carthaginians had taken from 
the cities of Spain. He learned likewite, 
what was {till of greater importance, that 
the garrifon confifted only of a thoufand 
foldiers, appointed to defend the citadel. 
For it never had been conceived, that, 
while the Carthaginians were mafters of 
almoft the whole of Spain, any attempt 
would be made to lay fiege to this city. 
That the multitude of the other inhabi- 
tants indeed was very great: but that 
they were all artificers, labourers, or feq- 
gnen; deftitute cf all experience in the 
| affairs 
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affairs of war; and who would rather fa- 
cilitate, than obftruct, his attempt againft 
the city, if he fhould appear unexpectedly 
before it. He knew the manner likewife 
in which the city was fituated: the forti- 
cations by which it was defended: and 
the nature of the lake that furrounded it. 
For fome fifhermen, who frequented the 
place, had informed him, that the lake 
in general was marfhy; and that it was 
alfo fordable, as often as the tide re- 
tired; which ufually happened every day 
near the time of evening. From all thefe 
circumitances he concluded, that fuccefs 
in this attempt would not only bring a 
heavy lofs upon the enemy, but tend 
greatly to advance his own affairs: and 
that, if he fhould fail, he might at leaft 
be able, as he was matter of the fea, to 
withdraw the troops in fafety; taking 
care only to fecure his camp again{t any 
infult. And this it would be eafy to ac- 
complith, becauie the forces of the enemy 
were at fo great a dittance. Laying afide 
therefore all other thoughts, he employed 
himfelf, while he was in winter quarters, 
in making preparations for the fiege. 
And though he had formed fo great a de- 
fign, and was only of the age that has 
been mentioned, he concealed his iuten- 
tion from every perfon, except from Caius 
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Lezlius, till the time came in which he 
judged it neceffary to difclofe it. 

Now it is generally acknowledged by 
Hiftorians, that thefe were the reafons 
which determined the conduc of Scipio 
upon this occafion. And yet when they 
had gone thus far, they in the end, I 
‘know not how, afcribe the fuccefs that 
followed, not to the prudence of the 
commander, but to the interpofition of 
the gods and fortune. But this opinion, 
as it is deftitute of all fupport from pro- 
bability, or from the teftimony of thofe 
who lived at the time, is refuted alfo 
by the letters which Scipio himfelf 
wrote to Philip; in which he exprefsly 
declares, that in every thing that con- 
cerned his expedition into Spain, and 
more particularly in his refolution to 
attack New Carthage, he was deter- 
mined wholly by thofe confiderations 
which have been here recited. Let us 
now attend to the fiege. 


CHAP. IL 
S CIPO then, having given fecret or- 


ders to Caius Lelius, who alone, as we 
have faid, was acquainted with his de+ 
fign, to fail to New Carthage with the 
j fleet, 
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fleet, began his march with the land forces, 
and advanced with the greateft hafte. 
His army confifted of twenty-five thou- 
fand foot, and of two thoufand and five 
hundred horfe. After feven days march, 
he arrived and incamped on the fide of 
the city that looked towards the north. 
The hinder part of the camp he fortified 
with a ditch and a double intrenchment, 
which was drawn from one fea to the 
other. The fide that was towards the 
city he left without any fortification ; 
becaufe the nature of the place alone fuf- 
ficiently fecured it againft all infult. But 
before we enter into a particular defcrip- 
tion of the fiege, it will be proper to give 
the reader fome conception of the manner 
in which the city was fituated, and the 
country that was round it. 

New Carthage then is fituate near the 
middle of the coaft of Spain, upon a 
gulph that looks towards the fouth- 
weit, and which contains inlength about 
twenty ftadia, and about ten ftadia in 
breadth at the firft entrance. The whole 
of this gulph is a perfect harbour. For 
an ifland lying at the mouth of it, and 
which leaves on either fide a very narrow 
paffage, receives all the waves of the 
fea: fo that the gulph remains intirely 
cali1; except only that its waters are 

: fome- 
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fometimes agitated by the fouth-wett 
winds blowing through thofe pafiages. All 
the other winds are intercepted by the 
land, which inclofes it on every fide. In 
the inmoft part of the gulph ftands a 
mountain in form of a peninfula, upon 
which the city is built. It is furround- 
ed by the fea, upon the eaft and fouth; 
and, on the weft, by a lake, which is.ex- 
tended alfo fo far towards the north, that 
the reft of the fpace, which hes between 
the lake and the fea, and which joins the 
city to the continent, contains only two 
ftadia in breadth. The middle part of the 
city is flat; and has a level approach to it 
from the fea, on the fide towards the 
fouth. The other parts are furrounded 
by hills; two of which are very high and 
rough ; and the other three, though much 
lefs lofty, are full of cavities, and diff- 
cult of approach. Of the former two, 
the largeft is that which ftands on the 
fide of the eaft. It extends itielf into 
the fea; and has a temple confecrated 
to AN{culapius upon the top. The other 
is in like manner fituated, oppofite ta 
the former upon the weit. Upon this 
Jaft is a magnificent and royal palace, 
which was built by Afdrubal, when he de- 
figned, as it is faid, to declare himfelf 
fovereign of the country. The other 
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three hills, which are of fmaller fize, 
inclofe the city on the fide towards the 
north. The firft of thefe, which ftands 
neareft to the eaft, has the appellation of 
Vulcan. The fecond, that of Aletes; 
who is faid to have obtained divine ho- 
nours, from having firft difcovered the 
filver mines. The third is called the 
hil, of Saturn. For the conveniency of 
thofe who ufe the fea, 2a communication 
is madc by art between the lake and the 
fea. And acrofs the narrow channel, 
which joins the two together, there is al- 
fo a bridge; which ferves for the paf- 
fage of carriages and beafts of burthen, 
as they come loaded with neceffaries 
from the country into the city. By this 
fituation of the places, the front of the 
Roimancamp was fecure without any forti- 
fication ; being covered by the lake and 
the fea. Even in the part that was op- 
pofite to the narrow neck that ran be- 
tween the Iake and the fea, and which 
joined the city to the continent, Scipio 
had neglected to throw up any intrench- 
ment; either becaufe, by thus lcaving 
the very middle of his camp open, he 
defigned to intimidate the enemy ; or 
that, when he fhould be ready to attack 
the city, he might advance, and return 
‘back again to his camp, without any 
WN- 
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impediment. This city formerly con- 
tained not more than twenty ftadia in 
circumference. Many writers indeed af- 
firm it to have been forty. But in this 
they are miftaken. For my own part, I 
can {peak of this matter with affurance. 
For I take not my account from what I 
have heard ; but have myfelf feen and ex- 
amined the place. At this time the gir- 
cumference is lefs. 

The fleet then being arrived at a pro- 
per time, Scipio aflembled the troops to- 
gether, and explained to them the reafons 
that had determined him to engage in 
the prefent undertaking, and which were 
no other than thofe that have now been 
mentioned. He fhewed them, that the 
enterprize itfelf was practicable. And 
having enumerated all the advantages 
which would arife to themfelves from this 
conqueft, together with the great lofs which 
the enemy would fuftain, he promifed 
crowns of gold to thofe who fhould firft 
mount upon the walls, and the other 
cuftomary rewards to all who fhould per- 
form any fignal fervice in the attack. 
In the end he told them, that the defign 
had firft been fuggefted to him by Nep- 
tune: who ftood near him as he flept; 
and promifed that he would fo vifibly af-, 
fift him in the very time of the action, 

: ee ~~ that 
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that the whole army fhould acknowledge 
the efficacy of his prefence. The jut. 
nefs of the reafons that appeared in this 
difcourfe, the promife of the golden 
crowns, and, above all the reft, the ex- 
pected affiftance of the god, raifed in all 
the foldiers the higheft ardour and 
alacrity. . 

Qn the following day, having ftored 
the fleet with miffile weapons of every 
kind, he ordered Lelius, who command- 
ed it, to prefs the city on the fide of 
the fea. By land, he felected two thou- 
fand of the ftrongeft foldiers, together 
with the men who carried the ladders, 
and advanced to the affault about the 
third hour of the day. Mago, who 
commanded in the city, divided the 
garrifon of a thoufand men, and, leav- 
ing one half in the citadel, drew up the 
reft in order of battle upon the hill that 
{tood towards the eaft. He ftationed a]- 
fo two thoufand of the citizens, to whom 
he had given the arms that were in the 
city, near the gate that led to the narrow 
neck which joined the city to the conti- 
nent, and which was oppofite to the Ro- 
man camp. The reft of the inhabitants 
‘were ordered to affift with their utmoft 
ftrength, in every part in which the walls 
-fhould be attacked, | 
: As 
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_ As foon as the Roman trumpets had 
given the fignal for the affault, Mago 
ordered thetwothoufand citizens to advance 
through the gate; being perfuaded that 
he fhould ftrike a terror into the enemy, 
and force them to defift from their defign. 
They advance accordingly, and vigoroufly 
charge the Romans, who were drawn 
up in battle between their camp and the 
iftthmus. At firft the engagement was ex~ 
tremely fierce; and vehement cries were 
made on either fide, as the numbers in- 
creafed that came both from the city 
and from the camp. But the afliftance 
that was fent to either fide was very un- 
equal: the Carthaginian fuccours com- 
ing only through a fingle gate, and hav- 
ing the length of two {tadia alfo to pafs ; 
_ while the Romans on the contrary were 
near to the place and poured in their 
troops from every fide. For Scipio had 
defignedly ranged his forces in battle near 
to the camp, that he might draw the 

enemy to a greater diftance from the ci- 
ty: as well knowing, that if this body, 
which was the very ftrength of the inha- 
bitants, fhould be once defeated, the 
whole city would be thrown into fo great 
confufion, that none would afterwards 
dare to appear without the walls. As 
the combatants however were all chofen 


men, 
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men, the victory remained for fome time 
doubtful. But the Carthaginians, unable 
to fuftain the weight of the Romans, who 
came continually from the camp, were at 
laft forced to fly. Many of them fell in 
the engagement, and in their flight. But 
the greateft part were crufhed, as they 
entered together in crouds through the 
gate. The inhabitants, on the fight of 
this defeat, were fo ftruck with confter- 
nation, that they immediately abandoned 
the walls: and the Romans, who indeed 
had almoft entered the city with thofe that 

fled, fixed their ladders in full fecurity. 
In this action Scipio himfelf was pre- 
fent ; but ufed all the caution that was 
poftible, with refpect to his perfon. For 
he was attended by three foldiers carrying 
bucklers; who, when any thing was 
thrown from the walls, joined their buck- 
lers together, and covered him from the 
danger. Under this protection, moving 
from fide to fide, or placing himfelf upon 
fome eminence, he greatly promoted the 
fuccefs of the action. For, as by this 
method he faw every thing that paffed, 
fo, being feen alfo by all the army, he 
infpired the combatants with courage. 
From hence alfo it happened, that no- 
thing that was neceflary was neglected 
in 
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in the courfe of the engagement: and 
that whatever the eccafion fuggelted to 
him was immediately carried into exe- 
cution. | 4 
The Romans, who began now to mouat 
the ladders with the greateft confidence, 
found much lefs danger in the refiftance. 
of the enemy, than from the height of 
the walls. The difficulties indeed which 
this alone occafioned were fo great, that 
the befieged began to refume their cou- 
rage. For fome of the ladders, being of 
fo large a fize as to admit many to af- 
cend together, were broken by the weight. | 
Upon others, the firft who mounted loft — 
their fight upon fo great a height ; and, 
as foon as they were oppofed by the leaf 
afliftance, threw themfelves headlong 
down. When any beams alfo, or other 
things of the fame kind, were thrown 
from the battlements, whole bodies of 
men were torn away together, and carried 
to the ground. Thefe difficulties how- 
ever, though fo many and fo great, were 
none of them fufficient to reftrain the ar- 
dour and the impetuofity of the Romans. 
No fooner were the firft thrown down, 
than thofe who followed immediately -af- 
cended into the vacant place. But as the 
day began now to decline, and the {ol-, 
BO ders, 
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diers were almoft exhaufted by fatigue, 
the General ordered the trumpets to 
found the fignal of retreat. 

The befieged, perfuading themfelves 
that they had repelled the danger, began 
to exult with joy. But Scipio, expect- 
ing now the time when the fea would 
retire, ftationed five hundred men, toge- 
therewith ladders, upon the border of the 
lake. At the fame time he felected alfo 
a body of frefh troops; and having ex- 
horted them to perform their duty, he 
fent them again towards the gate upon 
the ifthmus, and gave them a greater 
number of ladders than before, that the 
whole length of the walls might be at- 
tacked. When the fignal then was made, 
and the troops began to afcend the iad- 
ders in every part, the inhabitants within 
were thrown into the greateft confufion 
and diforder. At the very time when they 
conceived that they had nothing left to 
dread, behold a new danger juft begin- 
ning from a new affault. Their darts alfo 
began to fail: and the numbers of men 
which they had already loft had funk their 
courage. Their embarraffment therefore 
was very great. They defended them- 
felves however againft the affailants with 


tAcir utmoft ftrength. 
oe % While 
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While this conteft was at the height, 
the tide began to retire, and left only a 
very fhallow water upon the upper fide 
of the lake: at the fame time running 
through the mouth of it, into the adjoin- 
ing f{ca, with fuch rapidity and force, that 
thofe who were unacquainted with the 
nature of the thing, regarded it as a kind 
of miracle. Scipio, who had fome guides 
alfo ready, exhorted the troops that were 
felected for this fervice, to enter the lake, 
and to fear nothing. For this, among his 
other talents, was that in which this Ge- 
neral principally excelled: the art of in- 
fpiring his troops with courage, and of 
making them feel all the paffions which 
his difcourfe endeavoured to infufe. They 
immediately obeyed his orders; and pufh- 
ed their way with eagernefs through the 
Jake: the whole army being perfuaded, 
that what they had beheld was undoubt- 
edly the work of fome divinity. It was 
now that they remembered what Scipio 
had faid to them in his harangue, con- 
cerning the interpofition of Neptune i in 
their favour. Animated therefore by this 
perfuafion, one part of them formed the 
tortoife ; and, advancing with impetuofi- 
ty to the gate, began to break it with 
bars.and batchets ; ‘while the reft, as thé» 
aici the walls, finding the battle- 
ments 
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ments deferted, not only fixed their ladders 
in full fecurity, but gained alfo the top of 
the wall without any refiftance. For as 
the befieged, not having any fufpicion 
that the city ever could be approached 
on the fide of the lake, were wholly em- 
ployed in other parts, and efpecially near 
the egate that led to the ifthmus; fo the 
cries alfo, and the confufion, that arofe 
from the difordered multitude, prevented 
them from hearing or difcerning any 
thing that was proper to be done. The 
Romans ran from fide to fide upon the 
walls, in order to attract the enemy: a 
kind of fervice, which the manner in which 
they are armed enables them to per- 
form with fingular dexterity. And when 
they arrived at the gate, they deicended ; 
and breaking the bars, gave entrance to 
thofe that were without. ‘he body, that 
had attempted to fcale the walls on the 
fide towards the ifthmus, had now alfo 
gained the battlements. Thus the whole 
walls were at laft in the potleffion of the 
Romans. The hill likewife, that ftood on 
the eaftern fide of the city, was feized 
by a part of thofe who entered through 
the gate; and who attacked and rout- 
fd the Carthaginians that were left to 
guard it. 
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As foon as a fufficient number of the 
troops had entered, Scrpio fent away the 
greateft part to deftroy the inhabitants ; 
commanding them to kill all that they 
fhould meet, without {paring any; and 
not attempt to pillage, till they fhould re- 
ceive the fignal. Such is the cuftom 
among the Romans, when they have 
taken a city by ftorm. And their detign, 
as I fuppofe, is to {trike the greater terror. 
It is common therefore to fee, not men 
alone lying flaughtered; but dogs alfo cut 
in two, and other animals divided limb 
fromlimb. Upon the prefent occafion ef- 
pecially, there was much of this kind of 
carnage, becaufe the numbers that were 
in the place were great. The General him- 
felf then marched with a thoufand men to 
attack the citadel. At his firft approach, 
Mago feemed determined to make fome 
refiftance. But when he had confidered, 
that the city was intirely in the power 
of the Romans, he fent and obtained a 
promife of fafety for himfelf, and deliver- 
ed up the citadel. The fignal being then 
made, the fiaughter ceafed, and the pil- | 
lage was begun. When night came on, 
thofe who had received fuch orders re- 
mained in the camp. The General, with 
his thoufand men, was lodged in the ci’ 
tadel. The reft of the foldiers, having 

been 
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been called out of the houfes by the 
Tribunes, were ordered to bring the 
booty, all of them in their feveral co- 
horts, into the Forum, and to guard 
it during the night. The light-armed 
forces were drawn from the camp, and 
were pofted upon the hill that was on 
the eaftern fide. In this manner the Ro- 
mans became matters of the city of New 
Carthage in Spain. 


CHAP. IV. 


N the following day, the baggage of 

the Carthaginian garrifon, and all 
that had been taken both from the citi- 
zens and the artificers, being collected to- 
gether in the Forum, was diftributed by 
the Tribunes among the refpective le- 
gions, according to the ufual cuftom of 
the Romans. The method which this 
people obferve, when they have taken a 
city, is this. They every day fele@, for 
the purpofe of pillage, a certain number 
of men, or acertain number of cohorts, 
according to the fize of the city; taking 
care always, that not more than half of 
the forces be employed in this work. 
pie reft all remain in their feveral pofts ; 
either within, or without the city, as oc- 
T 3 cafion 
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cafion requires. As their armies ufually 
are compofed of two Roman legions with 
an equal number of 2 a and fome- 
times, though but rarely, cf four legions ; 

the men, who are Ss ed in pillaging, 

bring ail the booty, each of them to his 
refpective legion. A fale is then made 
of all that has been taken ; and the mo- 
ney divided by the Tribunes into equal 
fhares which are allotted to all alike: 
not only to thofe who were {tationed 
under arms in the feveral pofts; but to 
thofe that were left in the camp; to the 
fick likewife; and even to thofe that had 
been fent away from the camp upon any 
diftant fervice. And that no part of the 
plunder may be concealed, the foldiers, 

before they begin to march, and at the 
time of their Grit incampment, are oblig- 

ed to fwear, that whatever they {hall take 
from the enemy they will bring faith- 
fully to the a have already 
more particular! ly mentioned, in our dif- 
courfe on the Roman government. Now 
by this precaution, of employing one half 
of the army only in the pillage, while 
the reft remain under arms in the feve- 
ral potts, the Romans are fecured from 
any danger that might happen to them 
from the greedinefs of the foldiers. F on 
as the hope of having a fhare in the 

| | . booty 
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booty is never loft to any of the troops ; 
but remains as certain to thofe who are 
fixed in the feveral pofts, as to thofe who 
are employed in pillaging; every man 
remains quiet in his ftation: whereas, 
among other nations, a contrary method is 
frequently attended with very fatal con- 
fequences. So powerful is the defire of 
gaia, that in general itis this alone which 
encourages men to fuffer hardfhips, or to 
throw themfelves into dangers. When 
occafions therefore of this kind arife, it 
is not to be fuppofed, that thofe who 
are left in the camp, or ftationed in any 
poft, will contentedly forego the oppor- 
tunity that is offered; if cvery man, as 
the cuftom is in almoft all other armies, 
be allowed to retain the booty which he 
takes. For though a prince perhaps, or 
a General, may at fuch times give the 
ftricteft orders for bringing all the fpoil 
together intoa common heap ; yet, what- 
ever the foldiers are able to conceal, they 
are accuftomed to confider as their own. 
And while they all purfue this objec 
with an ardour which it is not poffible to 
reftrain, the fafety of the whole is often 
brought into the greateft danger. Very 
frequently it has been feen, that com- 
‘manders, when they have fucceeded in 
their firtt defign, and have either taken 
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acity, or forced their way into the camp 
of the enemy, have, from. this fingle caufe 
alone, not only loft all the fruits of their 
victory, but even fuffered an intire de- 
feat. There is nothing therefore that 
more deferves the forefight and attention 
of the leader of an army, than to make 
fuch provifion, that all the troops may be 
affured of obtaining an equal fhare” of 
the plunder upon thefe occafions. 

While the Tribunes were employed in 
inaking a diftribution of the fpoil, the 
General, having ordered all the prifoners, 
who were not much fewer than ten thou- 
fand men, to be brought before him, di- 
vided them into two feparate bodies. In 
the firft were the free citizens, together 
with their wives and children: and the 
artificers of the city in the other. Having 
exhorted the former to embrace the friend- 
fhip of the Romans, and to bear in re 
membrance the favour which they now 
received, he difmiffed them to their feve- 
ral habitations. A deliverance fo unex- 
pected melted them into tears of joy, 
They proftrated themfelves before him, 
and retired, He then told the artificers, 
that for the prefent they were the publick 
jlaves of the Roman people: bur that, 
if they would fhew an affeCtion towards. 
this people,’ and ferve them with ala- 

_crity 
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crity in their refpeCtive trades, they might 
be affured of obtaining their freedom, as 
foon as the war with Carthage fhould be 
brought to a happy end. He then or- 
dered them to be enrolled by the Quef- 
tor; and having divided them into bands 
of thirty men, appointed a Roman to 
take the charge of every band. The 
whéle number amounted to about two 
thoufand men. From the reft of the 
prifoners he felected thofe that were 
in the vigour of their age, and of the 
ftrongeft bodies, and joining them to his 
naval forces, fo that the whole now con- 
fitted of a half part more than double 
the former number, he not only furnith- 
ed the fhips that had been taken from 
the enemy, but allotted to every veffel 
in the fleet almoft twice as many feamen 
as they had before. For the veffels that 
were taken were eighteen in number; 
and his own fleet confifted of thirty-five. 
To thefe men likewife, upon condition 
that they would only difcharge their duty 
with diligence and zeal, he gave the fame 
affurance of their freedom, as foon as the 
Carthaginians fhould be conquered. In 
this manner, by his indulgent treatment, 
be entirely gained the confidence of the 
citizens, and fecured their affection both 
to himfelf and to the common caufe. 

The 
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The artificers, encouraged by the hopes 
of freedom, applied themfelves to their 
work with the greateft chearfulnefs. And 
the fleet, by the prudent difpofition which 
he made, was increafed in the proportion 
that has been mentioned. 

When this bufinefs was finifhed, he 
feparated Mago, and the other Carthagi- 
nians that were of rank, from the ceit. 
For among thofe that were taken, there 
were two that were of the council of the 
Ancients, and fifteen of the Senate. All 
thefe he committed to the care of La- 
Jius ; and ordered them to be treated with 
particular attention. He then command- 
ed all the hoftages, who were in number 
more than three hundred, to be brought 
before him. And calling the children to 
him one by one, he careffed and foothed 
them; telling them, that in a fhort time 
they thould fee their parents. The reft he 
ordered to write to their feveral cities, 
that they were fafe and well; and that 
they fhould foon be permitted to return 
to their refpective habitations, if their 
friends would only confent to embrace the 
alliance of the Romans. With thefe 
words, having before felected from the 
{poil what was moft proper for his de- 
fign, he prefented all of them with fuch. 
ornaments as were fuitable to their fex 
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and age. To the girls he gave bracelets 
and little pictures; and {words and po-. 
niards to the young men and boys. 

At this time, one of the female cap- 
tives, the wife of Mandonius, who was 
the brother of Andobalis king of the 
Nergetes, fell at his feet, and intreated 
him with tears to give fuch orders con- 
cerning the women that were prifoners, 
that they might obtain more decent treat~ 
yent than they had experienced from the 
Carthaginiaiss. Scipio was moved at this 
fieht: for the woman was advanced in 
years, and had fomething venerable in 
her appearance. He afked her therefore, 
whether they were in want of any ne- 
ceffaries. And when fhe made no anf{wer, 
he ordered thofe that were appointed to 
take care of the women to be called ; and 
was told by them, that the Carthaginians 
had always furnifhed them with neceffa- 
ries in the greateft plenty. But as fhe 
{till embraced his knees, and continued to 
repeat the fame requeft, Scipio, bein 
more perplexed, and fufpecting that the 
men had told him an untruth, and had 
undoubtedly been negligent in their 
charge, bade her and the reft of the wo- 
men take courage; and aflured them, 
that he would appoint other perfons, who 
fhould take care that they fhould be in 

want 
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The artificers, encouraged by the hopes 
of freedom, applied themfelves to their 
work with the greateft chearfulnefs. And 
the fleet, by the prudent difpofition which 
he made, was increafed in the proportion 
that has been mentioned. 

When this bufinefs was finifhed, he 
feparated Mago, and the other Carthagi- 
nians that were of rank, from the ceit. 
For among thofe that were taken, there 
were two that were of the council of the 
Ancients, and fifteen of the Senate. All 
thefe he committed to the care of Le- 
lius ; and ordered them to be treated with 
particular attention. He then command- 
ed all the hoftages, who were in number 
more than three hundred, to be brought 
before him. And calling the children to 
him one by one, he caretfed and foothed 
them; telling them, that in a fhort time 
they fhould fee their parents. The reit he 
ordered to write to their feveral cities, 
that they were fafe and well; and that 
they fhould foon be permitted to return 
to their refpective habitations, if their 
friends would only confent to embrace the 
alliance of the Romans. With thefe 
words, having before feleéted from the 
fpoil what was moift proper for his de- 
fign, he prefented all of them with fuch 
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and age. To the girls he gave bracelets 
and little pictures; and {words and po-_ 
niards to the young men and boys. 

At this time, one of the female cap- 
tives, the wife of Mandonius, who was 
the brother of Andobalis king of the 
Hergetes, fell at his feet, and intreated 
him with tears to give fuch orders con- 
cerning the women that were prifoners, 
that they might obtain more decent treat~ 
ment than they had experienced from the 
Carthaginians. Scipio was moved at this 
fight: for the woman was advanced in 
years, and had fomething venerable in 
her appearance. He atked her therefore, 
whether they were in want of any ne- 
ceflaries. And when fhe made no an{wer, 
he ordered thofe that were appointed to 
take care of the women to be called ; and 
was told by them, that the Carthaginians 
had always furnifhed them with neceffa- 
ries in the greateft plenty. But as fhe 
{till embraced his knees, and continued to 
repeat the fame requeft, Scipio, bein 
more perplexed, and fufpecting that the 
men had told him an untruth, and had 
undoubtedly been negligent in their 
charge, bade her and the reft of the wo- 
men take courage; and affured them, 
that he would appoint other perfons, who 
fhould take care that they fhould be in 
| want 
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want of nothing. You underftand not 
our requeft, replied the woman after a 
little filence, if you think that we are 
thus importunate with you for the fake 
of meat and drink. In a moment Scipio 
underftood her meaning: and, when he 
faw before him the daughters of Ando- 
balis, and of many other princes, all in 
the flower of their age, he was unzble 
to refrain from tears. The whole dif 
trefs of their condition was difclofed to 
him by a fingle word. He fignified there- 
fore to the woman, that he now knew 

erfectly what the intended: and taking 
her by the hand, he again bade her to take 
courage, and all the reft that were with 
her: affuring them, that he would be no 
lefs careful of them, than if they were his 
own fifters or his daughters ; and that he 
would give them in charge to perfons of 
approved fidelity, whofe behaviour fhould 
agree with this affurance. 

After this, he delivered to the Quef- 
tors all the publick money that had been 
taken from the Carthaginians. The amount 
of it was more than fix hundred talents. 
He had brought alfo with him from 
Rome four hundred: fo that, with both 
fums together, he had now more a thou- 
fand talents, to defray the expences ot 
the war. 


‘About 
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About the fame time alfo it was, that 
fome young foldiers, having found a vir- 
gin of a moft uncommon bloom and 
beauty, and knowing that Scipio was in- 
clined to the love of women, brought and 
placed her before him, and intreated him 
to receive her as a prefent. Scipio was 
ftruck with the fight; and, having ex- 
preffed his admiration of her beauty, ‘ If 
I were a private man, faid he, you could 
not have offered to me a more accept- 
able prefent ; but, in the {tation in which 
I now am placed, it is quite otherwife.” 
Intimating, as I fuppofe, by this dif- 
courfe, that, in the hours of leifure and 
repofe, young men may fometimes agree~- 
ably amufe themfelves with thefe enjoys 
ments ; but that, in feafons of bufinefs, 
the activity both of the mind and body 
is too much obftructed by fuch indul- 
gence. He therefore thanked the fol- 
diers; and having called the father of 
the virgin, he delivered her into his 
hands, and exhorted him to marry her to 
any one of her own citizens whom he 
fhould choofe. By this inftance of his 
continence and moderation, the character 
of Scipio was raifed high in the opinion 
of all who were under his command. 

When he had thus regulated all things, 
and committed the reft of the prifoners to 

| the 
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the care of the Tribunes, he fent Lzlius, 
with the Carthaginians, and fome others 
of the moft eminent rank that were taken, 
in a Quinquereme to Rome, to carry the 
news of this fuccefs. For he very well 
knew, that as the affairs of Spain had 
been confidered as almoft defperate, an 
account of this important conqueft could 
not fail to infufe new courage into the 
people, and engage them to apply them- 
felves with much greater earneftnefs to 
the bufinefs of the war. With refpect to 
himfelf, remaining for fome time in New 
Carthage, he exercifed continually the 
naval forces; and inftructed the Tribunes 
alfo to exercife the land army in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

On the firft day, the legions were 
commanded to run the {pace of thirty 
ftadia with their arms. On the fecond, 
to {cour and brighten their arms, and to 
examine in open view their whole ar- 
mour. The third day was allotted to 
relaxation and repofe. On the fourth, 
they fought together with wooden fwords 
cafed with leather, and guarded with a 
button at the end; and threw javelins, 
which were covered alfo with a button. 
On the fifth day, they returned again to 
the fame courfe of running with which 
they had ‘begun, | | 


He 
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He employed alfo a principal part of 
his attention upon the artificers ; that the 
arms might be finifhed in the completeft 
manner, both for the exercifes in the 
field, and for real fervice. With this 
view, he not only appointed fkilful men 
to regulate the workmen as we have al- 
ready mentioned; but himfelf went évery 
dayeamong them, and faw that they 
were fupplied with neceffaries. And thus, 
while the legions were exercifing them- 
felves continually before the walls, and 
the naval forces upon the fea contending 
together in rowing and in mock engage~ 
ments; while the workmen in the city 
were iharpening weapons, or labouring 
in brafs and wood; and, in a word, while 
all without exception were employed in 
preparing arms ; whoever had beheld the 
fight, might have obferved in the words 
of Xenophon, that this city was in truth 
the very workingfhop of war. When all 
things feemed at laft to be in the condi- 
tion which he defired, and the troops 
were perfect in their exercife ; having 
fecured the city alfo by placing guards, 
and making’ the fortifications that were 
neceflary, he put both the army and the 
fleet in motion, and began his march 
towards T’araco, carrying the hoftages al- 
fo with him. | 

| The 
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The motions which Scipio judged ta be 
moft ufeful for the cavalry upon all oc- 
cafions, and in which he commanded 
them to be exercifed, were thefe. To 
turn every man fingly his horfe to the 
left, and again to the right, and then to 
make him fall back. With refpe& to 
whole troops, they were alfo taught to 
turn to one fide at once, and to recover 
again their firft pofition: to turn their 
backs to the encmy in two motions, and 
to face about again in three: to make 
little bodies of ten or of twenty men, go off 
with {peed from the wings, or fometimes 
from the centre; and return again to 
their place in the main body without 
breaking their ranks: to extend them- 
felves upon the wings, in order to pre- 
vent the camp from being attacked, or to 
cover the rear of the army. The break- 
ing of the whole body into loofe and fe- 
parate bands, was a thing which he 
thought deferved but little attention ; be- 
Gale it was nothing more than the order 
into which troops ayould naturally fall 
upon a march. In the laft place, they 
were inftructed fo to advance againit the 
enemy, or to retire again, in all the 
different movements, that, even when 
running with full fpeed, they might keep 
their ranks intire, and preferve the fame 

diftance 
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diftance between the troops. Forhisopinion 
was, that nothing was more dangerous | 
or fatal, than for a body of cavalry to 
charge with difordered ranks. , 
When he had communicated thefe in- 
{ftruGions to the officers and foldiers, he 
afterwards went round to the feveral ci- 
ties, and examined, in the firft place, 
whether the men comprehended his plan 
of difcipline, and fecondly, whether 
thofe who commanded in the cities 
were clear and perfe@ in their manner of 
teaching it. For he judged that the fuc- 
cefs of this new method would principal- 
ly depend upon the kill of the particular 
commanders. As foon as every thing 
was perfected, he drew out all the cavalry 
from the cities to one place ; and himfelf 
directed them in all the movements, and 
made them perform the whole exercife in 
his prefence. Nor did he, upon this oc- 
cafion, take his ftation at the head of all 
the troops, as the Generals of this age 
are accuftomed to do; imagining that 
the foremoft place is the proper place for 
a commander. But in truth they both 
fhew a want of judgement, and bring 
much difadvantage upon the fervice itfelf, 
by choofing a poft, in which, while they 
are feen by every one, they can themfelves 
fee nothing. For the bufinefs in quef- 
U tion, 
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tion, at fuch a time, is not to difplay the 
power and dignity of the commander, 
but to thew ability and {fkill; to attend 
to the foldiers in all their movements ; 
and, for this purpofe, to be fometimes 
at the head, fometimes again in the rear 
of all, and fometimesin the centre. It 
was thus that Scipio acted. He rode 
from rank to rank, and {aw all the troops 
himfelf. He inftructed thofe that were 
lefs ready ; and corrected in the begin- 
ning whatever was amifs. But as fogreat 
attention had been ufed before in exer- 
cifing each particular body, the miftakes 
that now appeared were very few and in- 
confiderable. For this indeed, as Deme- 
trius Phalereus has very juftly obferved, 
is the only method that can render a 
body of troops perfect in their difcipline. 
As a building, fays this writer, will be 
firm and folid, if every fcantling, and 
every joint, and each fingle apartment, 
has been difpofed and finifhed with the 
neceffary care; fo an army likewife will 
have its proper ftrength, when every 
troop, and every foldier, have firft been 
feparately trained, and rendered perfe@ 
in their duty. | 
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EXTRACT the THIRD. 


An obfervation on the policy of the Ro- 
mans with refpect to Greece. 


HE prefent ftate of things very 

much refembled, it was faid, the 
diipofition of an army drawn up in 
battle. Upon fuch occafions, the light- 
armed and moft active of the trapps are 
placed always in front, and are the firft 
attacked : but the event of the battle is 
decided by the phalanx of heavy forces 
that ftand behind them. In the fame 
manner the #tolians, and the people of 
Peloponnefus their allies, are now firft 
expofed to danger; while the Romans, 
like the phalanx, keep themfelves in re- 
ferve. If the firft fhould be defeated, the 
latter will withdraw themfelves in fafety 
from the fray. But if they fhould be 
victorious, which the gods avert, the 
Romans will then be able to fubdue, not 
only the AXtolians, but all the reft alfo 
ef the people of Greece. 


U2 E X- 
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EXTRACT the FOURTH. 


AA defcription of Ecbatana, the capital city 
of Media. The expedition of Antiochus 
againft Arfaces. 


EDIA is the moft powerful of 

all the kingdoms of Afia; whe- 

ther we confider the extent of the coun- 
try, or the numbers and goodnefs of the 
men, and alfo of the horfes, which are 
there produced. For thefe animals are 
found in it in fo great plenty, that almoft 
all the reft of Afia is fupplied with them 
from this province. It is here alfo that 
the royal horfes are always fed, on ac- 
count of the excellence of the pafture, 
The whole borders of the province are 
covered with Grecian cities; which were 
built as a check upon the neighbouring 
barbarians, after the country had been 
fubdued by Alexander. Ecbatana only is 
not one of thefe. This city ftands on the 
north fide of Media, and commands all that 
part of Afia which hes along the Mcotis 
and the Euxine fea. It was, even from 
the moft ancient times, the feat of the 
royal refidence: and feems, in {plendour 
. and 
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and magnificence, very greatly to have 
exceeded all other cities. It is built on 
the declivity of the mountain Orontes ; 
and not inclofed with any walls. But 
there is a citadel in it, the fortifications of 
which are of moft wonderful ftrength: and 
below the citadel ftands the palace of the 
Perfian kings. With refpect to other par- 
ticulars, 1 am in doubt whether I fhould 
{peak, or be intirely filent. To tnhofe 
who love exaggeration, and to ftrike ce 
readers with fomething wonderful in thei 
defcriptions, this city” would afford aa 
matter for fuch digreflion. But others, 
who go not without great difitdence into 
things that exceed he common apprehen- 
fion, will, for this very reaton, be the 
more perplexed. Thus much however I 
fhall fay. The palace contained teven 
itadia in circumference. And the mage 
nificence of the firucture in every part was 
fuch as mult have railed a very high opi- 
nion of the wealth and power of thole 
who built it. For though the wood was 
all of cedar, or of cyprels, no part of it was 
left naked: but the beams, the roots, and 
the pillars that {upported the porticoes 
and periltyles, were all covcred, fome 
with plates of filver, and fome of goid. 
The tiles hikewile were ail of filver. Vhe 
greateft part of thefe riches was carried 
U 3 away 
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away by the Macedonians who attended 
Alexander: and the reft was pillaged in 
the reigns of Antigonus and Seleucus. At 
this time however, when Antiochus ar- 
rived, there were {till remaining in the 
temple of Aina fome pillars cafed with gold, 
and a large quantity of filver tiles laid to- 
gether ina heap. There were alfo fome 
few wedges of gold, and a much greater 
number of filver. Thefe were now 
coined into money with the royal ftamp ; 
and amounted to the fum of almoft four 

thoufand talents. . 
Arfaces had expected, that Antiochus 
would advance as far as to this city; but 
was perfuaded, that he never would at- 
tempt to lead fo great an army through the 
defert that was beyond it: efpecially be- 
caufe he could not fail of being in great 
want of water. For, in thefe parts, no 
water is ever feen above the furface of the 
ground. But, through the whole of the 
defert, there are many fubterraneous wells 
and ftreams, which are known only to 
thoie who are acquainted with the coun- 
try. The account which the inhabitants 
give of thefe is true. That the Perfians, 
when they were mafters of this part of 
Afia, gave to thofe who brought a ftream 
of water ipto places in which there was 
none before, the free inheritance of the 
oronnd 
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ground for five generations ; and that the 
natives, encouraged by this advantage, 
{pared no labour or expence, to bring the 
water, which falls from mount Caucafus 
in many large ftreams, through fubterra- 
neous channels to a very great diftance; 
fo that, in the prefent times, thofe who 
ufe the waters xnow not the beginning, 
nor “the courfe, of the channels through 
which they flow. When Arfaces faw 
however, that the king had determined to 
pafs through the defert, he ordered the 
wells to be broken and filled up. But 
Antiochus, .being informed of this defign, 
fent away Nicomedes with a_ thoufand 
horfe ; who, finding on his arrival that 
Arfaces had retreated, and that a fmall 
body of cavalry only was employed in 
{topping the mouths of the ftreams, 
forced them to fly upon his firf{t approach, 

and returned back again to Antiochus. 
The king, having paffed the defert, ar- 
rived at Hecatompylus; a city fituated in 
the middle of the Parthian territory, and 
which takes its name from the great 
number of roads which lead from it into 
all the neighbouring parts. In this place 
he allowed the army fome time to reft 
And when he had confidered with him- 
felf, that, if Arfaces had been inclined to 
venture on a battle, he never would have 
U 4 left 
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left his country, or have looked for any 
ground more proper for his own army 
than that which lay round Hecatompylus; 
and that it was evident from his retreat 
that he had no fuch defign; he refolved 
to advance into Hyrcania. Arriving at 
Tage, and being informed by the inhabi- 
tants, that the whole way leading to the 
furnmit of the mountain Labutas, which 
overlooked Hyrcania, was extremely dif- 
ficult, and that great numbers of barba- 
rians alio had already poffeffed themfelves 
of all the pafies; he divided his light- 
armed forces into many little bodies, and 
fent them away undcr different leaders, 
affening to each the route which they 
fhould take. The pioneers of the army 
were feparated alfo into little bands; and 
were ordered to attend the light-armed 
troops, and, in every part, as they arrived, 
to make the afcent practicable for the heavy 
forces, and the beafts that were loaded 
with the baggage. When he had made 
this difpofition, he gave to Diogenes the. 
van of the army ; which was compoted of 
archers and ilingers, and thofe mountai- 
neers, who are very fkilful in throwing 
darts or ftones; and who, not keeping 
any rank, but engaging man with man, 
as time and place may require, perform 
the greateft gervice in {uch ditlicult paffes. 


Next 
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Next to thefe marched a body of two 
thoufand Cretans, armed with bucklers, 
and led by Polyxenidas of Rhodes. And 
in the rear of all were the heavy forces, 
under the command of Nicomedes of Cos, 
and Nicolaus an /Btolian. 

As the army advanced, the way was 
found to be much more rough and difficult, 
than it had been before conceived. For 
as the whole length of the afcent was not 
lefs than three hundred ftadia; fo the 
greate{t part of the way alfo was through 
a decp and hollow road, formed by the 
Winter torrents, and filled with trees and 
fragments of rocks which had fallen from 
the mountains that hung over it. The 
barbarians likewile not only had increafed 
thefe difficulties, by laying trees together 
in heaps, and ftones of the largeft fize ; 
but had fpread themfelves upon all the 
eminences that were moft proper for their 
purpofe, along the whole border of the 
road. And indecd if they had not wholly 
been miftaken in their judgement, the 
king muft have been forced to defift from 
his defign, For having perfuaded them- 
felves, that the whole army muft necef- 
farily pafs along this road, they had taken 
the meafures that were moft agreeable to 
this perfuafion, and fecured the pofts that 
were moft proper for defending the paf- 

lage. 
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fage. But they never had confidered, that, 
though the baggage and the heavy forces 
mult pafs indeed a'ong this way, becaufe 
it was not poflible for them to afcend the 
neighbouring mountains, yet the light- 
armed troops might advance along the 
very fummit of the rocks. No fooner 
therefore was the firft of their pofts at- 
tacked, than the whole face of things was 
intirely changed. For Diogenes, perceiv- 
ing in the very firft conflict what was 
neceffary to be done, led his troops out 
of the hollow way, and having gained 
the heights that were above the enemy, 
galled them with darts and ftones. The 
ftones efpecially, that were difcharged by 
the flingers from a confiderable dittance, 
fpread among them fo great diflorder, 
that they were forced to abandon their 
poft. The pioneers then cleared the 
ground in full fecurity ; and as the num- 
ber of them was great, this tafk was 
foon accomplifhed. And thus, as the 
archers and flingers, with the reft of the 
light-armed troops, {till continued to ad- 
vance; fometimes fpreading themfelves 
along the fides of the rocks, and fome- 
times uniting in a body, and feizing all 
the advantageous pofts; while the Cre-, 
tans, as a referve, marched flowly and 
in good order through the hollow = ; 

tac 
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the barbarians, unable to fuftain thefe 
different attacks, abandoned their feveral 
ftations, and retreated together to the top 
of the mountain. In this manner Antio- 
chus at laft conducted his army through 
the paffes, though very flowly, and with 
great difficulty: for he had fcarcely gained 
upan the eighth day the fummit of the 
mountain. As the enemy had affembled 
all their forces together in this place, and 
were perfuaded that they fhould ftill com- 
pel him to defift from his defign, a new 
and fierce battle enfued. But the barba- 
rians were defeated in the following man- 
ner. They had formed themfelves into 
a clofe body, and maintained the fight 
with courage againft the heavy forces that 
attacked them in front; when they per- 
ceived that the light-armed troops, having 
made a circuit in the night, had poficffed 
themfelves of the eminences in their rear, 
At this fight they were {truck with terror, 
and began to fly with great precipitation. 
The king would not fuffer them to be 
purfued, but ordered the trumpets to 
found a retreat; that he might defcend 
with all his army, in good order, into 
Hyrcania. Having regulated his march 
ds he defired, he arrived at Tambracus ; 
acity not inclofed with walls; but of 
great extent, and in which there was alfo 

a royal 
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a royal palace. In this place he incamped : 
and being informed that the greateft part 
of the routed army, together with many 
of the neighbouring people, had retired 
to Syrinx ; which was at no great dif- 
tance from Tambracus, and on account 
both of its ftrength and fituation, was 
confidered as the capital of all Hyrcania ; 
he refolved to make himfelf mafter of 
that city. Advancing therefore with his 
army, he extended his forces round it, 
and began the fiege. The chief part of 
his labour was employed in preparing 
tortoifes, for the purpote of filling up the 
intrenchments. For the city was fur- 
rounded by three ditches ; each of which 
contained not lefs than thirty cubits in 
breadth, and fifteen in depth. Upon the 
top of each was a double palifade: and 
beyond them a {trong wall. It was here 
that continual combats pafled without any 
intermiflion : fo that neither the befiegers 
nor the befieged were able to remove the 
wounded and the dead. For they not 
only fought above the ground; but often 
met together in the mines which they 
had digged below. By the aétivity how- 
ever of the king, as well as from the 
number of the troops employed, the 
ditches were ina fhort time filled, and 
the wall fell’in the part that was under- 

mined. 
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mined. The barbarians, unable any 
longer to make refiftance, killed all the 
Greeks that were in the place; and, 
having pillaged the city of all the goods 
that were of greateft value, endeavoured 
to efcape by night. But Antiochus, be- 
ing informed of their retreat, ordered 
Hyperbafis to purfue them with the mer- 
cenaries. The barbarians, upon the firit 
approach of thefe troops, threw away 
their bageage, and fled back into the city. 
And when they found that the heavy- 
armed forces had alfo entered the city 
through the breach, they decfpaired of 
any farther means of fafety, and furren- 
dered them{clves to the king. 


EX. 
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EXTRACT the FIFTH. 


The Confuls Marcellus and Crifpinus are 
Loft through their own imprudence. Res 
 frections of the Hiftortan upon this event. 


HE Confuls, Claudius Marceilus 

and Crifpinus, being defirous to 

take a perfect view of thofe parts of the 
hill that looked toward the camp of the 
enemy, ordered the reft of the army to 
remain within the intrenchment, and, 
attended only by two troops of horfe, 
fome light-armed, and about thirty lictors, 
advanced to examine the ground. It 
happened, that fome of the Numidians, 
who were accuftomed to wait in ambuf- 
cade, and to attack by furprize thofe who 
came out to fkirmifh, or upon any occa- 
fion advanced from the Roman camp, 
had at this very time concealed them- 
felves, lying clofe under the foot of the 
hill. As foon then as their {cout gave 
notice by a fignal, that fome of the ene- 
my were above them, they rofe from their 
place, and, winding along the fides of 
the hill, intercepted the Confuls, and cut 
off their return to the camp. The 
. ' Conful 
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Conful Claudius, and fome others, were 
killed in the firft onfet: and the reft, 
being wounded, directed their flight by 
different ways among the precipices. The 
fon of Clardius, who was alfo wounded, 
very unexpectedly efcaped, and with 
great difficulty. The Romans from their 
camp faw diftinély every thing that 
pafled, but were not able to fend any 
aflittance. For while they cried aloud, 
and were ftruck with confternation at 
what had happened; ,while fome bridled 
their horfes, and others prepared their 
arms, the action was intirely finithed. 
Thus was Marcellus loft through his 
own fimplicity, and by not attending to 
the proper duty of a General. 

I have often been forced, in the courfe 
of this Hiftory, to make fome reflection 
upon faults like thefe. For, among all 
into which the leaders of armics are be- 
trayed, there is none more frequent: nor 
anyon the other hand that affords a clearer 
proof of ignorance. What good indeed 
can be expected from a man, who knows 
not that the commander of an army fhould 
keep himfelf, as much as it is poflible, 
out of little combats, which decide 
nothing with refpect to the whole: and 
that, if ever any occafion fhould oblige 
him to take a part in fuch engagements, 

he 
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he ought to fee many fall, before the 
danger be fuffered to approach himfelf ? 
Let the bafe Carian rifk his life, as the 
proverb expreffes it, and not the General. 
To fay afterwards, I did not think it; 
and, who could have expected fuch an 
accident; is in my judgement the ftrongeft 
proof that a General can give of his 
want of capacity and fenfe. I cannot 
therefore but confider Annibal, who was 
indeed in many other refpects an excel- 
lent commander, as moft particularly 
admirable upon this account; that in all 
the long time which he paffed in a hoftile 
country, amidft much variety of fortune, 
and in the courfe of fo many and fo great 
battles, though upon many occafions he 
furprifed the enemy, he never was him- 
felf furprifed. So great was the prudence 
with which he provided always for the 
fafety of his own perfon. And turely 
nothing is more commendable than fuch 
yrecaution. For though an army may 
ae fuffered an intire defeat, yet, if the 
General be unhurt and fafe, many favour- 
able occafions may arile, for repairing the 
lofs that has been fuftained. But when 
he, who is as the pilot in a veffel, falls; 
the army, though fuperior perhaps in the 
action to the enemy, cannot draw any 
advantage even from victory ; becaufe the 
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hopes of every man are all centered in 
the leader. Let this then ferve as a 
caution to thofe commanders, who through 
oftentation, youthful folly, a want of ex- 
perience, or a contempt of the enemy, 
are apt to fall into fuch abfurdity of 
conduct. For to one or other of thefe 
caufes misfortunes like that which has 
now been mentioned muft always be 
afcribed. 


x E X 
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EXTRACT the SIXTH. 


The condudt of Scipio in Spain. He ts joined 
by Mandonius and <Andobalis: defeats 
Afdrubal in battle; and forces him to 
leave the country. He rejects the title of 
king, which was offered to him by the 
Spaniards. 


C H A P. I, 


HILE Scipio remained in win- 

ter quarters at Taraco, as we be- 

fore have mentioned, he endeavoured to 
fecure the confidence and friendthip of 
the Spaniards, by delivering to them the 
feveral hoftages which had fallen into his 
power. An accident happened, which 
greatly affitted him in this defign. Edeco, 
a powerful prince in the country, no fooner 
heard that the Romans were become maf- 
ters of New Carthage, and that his wife and 
children were in their hands, than he 
confidered with himielf, that it was highly 
probable that the Spaniards would in: no 
long 
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long time revolt, and join the conquerours. 
He refolved therefore to fet the frit exam- 
ple of this change: being perfuaded, that 
by fuch a naealute he not only fhould re- 
cover again his wite and children, but 
appear alfo to have embraced the friend- 
— of the Romans, not through necef- 
fity, but by choice. Nor was he indeed 
djfappointed in his hopes. As foon as 
the armies were fixed in winter quarters, 
he came to Taraco, with fome of the 
nearcft of his friends: and being admitted 
into the prefence of Scipio, ‘* he thanked 
the gods, he faid, who had _ permitted 
him to be the firft in coming to him, of 
all the princes of the country. That 
others indeed extended their hands to- 
wards the Romans; but {till turned their 
eyes towards the Carthaginians, and held 
a correfpondence with them. But that 
he, on the contrary, was ready to fur- 
render without referve, not only himéelf, 
but his kindred alfo and friends, to the 
Romans. That, if Scipio would confider 
him as an ally and friend, he might draw 
from fuch compliance many great advan- 
tages, both now and in ‘future times. 
That, with refpe& to the prefent, the 
reft of the Spaniards, as fodn as they 
‘~hould find that he was treated as a friend, 
and had obtained what he defired, would 
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haften to follow his example; with the 
hopes of recovering again their families, 
and of being received into the fame alli- 
ance. And that hereafter likewife, pof- 
fefled as they would be with a fenfe 
of fo great an honour as well as kind- 
nefs, they would be ready to affift him 
without referve in all the operations of the 
war. He intreated him therefore to re- 
{tore to him his wife and children; to 
confider him as his friend; and to {fuffer 
him to return with that denomination to 
his own country ; till {ome occafion fhould 
arife, in which he might thew in the 
moft effectual manner the fincerity of his 
own attachment, as well as that of his 
friends, both to Scipio himfelf, and to all 
the interefts of the Romans.” 

Here he ended his difcourfe. Scipio, 
who long before had viewed the thing 
in this very light, and had reafoned upon 
it with himfelf in the fame manner as E- 
deco had done, immediately reftored his 
wife and children, and gave him an aflu- 
rance of his friendfhip. And when, in 
the courfe of many converfations which 
they afterwards held together, he had 
infinuated himfelf by various methods in- 
to the heart of the Spaniard, and had 
raifed alfo in all his friends great expecta-" 
tions of future honour and advantage, he 

fent 
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fent them back to their own country. 
The report of this tranfaction being foon 
noifed abroad, all the Spaniards that lived 
on that fide of the Iberus, and who before 
were enemies of the Romans, immediately 
with one confent embraced their party. 
When the fuccefs of this meafure had fo 
fully an{wered all his expectations, Scipio, 
having now no enemy upon the fea, dif- 
banded his naval forces; and, felecting the 
ableftofthemen,diftributed them amongthe 
companies, and increafed his land army. 


CHAP. I. 
| ANDONIUS and Andobalis 


were two of the moft powerful 
among the princes in Spain; and had al- 
ways been confidered as the firmett friends 
of the Carthaginians. But they long had 
harboured a fecret diffatisfaction in their 
minds, becaufe Afdrubal, on pretence 
that he fufpected their fidelity, had de- 
manded their wives and children as hof- 
tages, together with a large fum in mo- 
ney, as we have already related. Con- 
ceiving therefore the prefent opportunity 
to be moft favourable for carrying into 
,execution the defign which they had from 
that time meditated, they withdrew their 
troops from the Carthaginian camp by 
| X 3 * night, 
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night, and retired to fome fortified pofts 
in which they were fecure from being at- 
tacked. This revolt was followed alto by 
that of many others of the Spaniards: 
who for a long time had fupported 
with great pain the haughtinefs of the 
Carthaginians; and were ready to feize 
the firft occafion that was offered to de- 
clare their real inclinations. 

Examples of the fame kind have been 
indeed extremely frequent. It is a great 
thing undoubtedly to obtain fuccefs in 
action, and to def ¢ an enemy in the 
ficld. But, as we have often taken occa- 
fion to obferve, it requires much greater 
fkill and caution, to make a good ufe of 
victory. There are many who know how 
to conquer: and but few, in the com- 
parifon, who ufe their conqueft with ad- 
vantage, The Carthaginians were among 
the firft of thefe. As foon as they had 
defeated the Roman army, and killed the 
two Coniuls, Publius and Cnzus, being 
perfuaded that they fhould now hold with- 
out difpute the fovereignty of Spain, they 
treated all the people of the country with 
the greateft haughtineis. Inftead there- 
fore oF allies and friends, they made all 
who had fubmitted to their power theit 
enemics. And how indeed could it be 
otherwife § ? They conceived, that one way 

was 
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was the beft for gaining empire, and an- 
other for maintaining it. They ought 
however to have learned, that men moft 
eafily preferve their power, by perfifting 
in the fame courfe of conduct by which 
it was at firft obtained. Now nothing is 
more evident, or more confirmed by a 
great variety of examples, than that the 
fureit way of drawing any people to fub- 
miffion, is to flatter them with kindnefs, 
and to allure them by the profpect of ad- 
vantage. But if men, when they have 
gained the end which they defired, reverfe 
this treatment, and load thofe that have 
fubmitted to them with rigour and feve- 
rity, the inclinations of the fubjedts, as 
the Carthaginians now experienced, will 
not fail to correfpond with the change of 
conduct in the governours. 

In this dangerous condition of affairs, 
the mind of Afdrubal was filled with ma- 
ny apprehenfions, and diftracted by vari- 
ous thoughts. He was grieved at the 
revolt of Andobalis. The difcontents of 
his own officers, and their oppofition to 
his will, added much to his anxiety. He 
dreaded alfo the arrival of Scipio with his 
army. And as he judged that this would 
very fhortly happen ; perceivirg likewife, 
that the Spaniards had deferted him, and 
were haftening with one confent to join 
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the Romans; he at laft refolved, that he 
would difpofe all things in the beft order 
that was poffible, and try the fortune of a 
battle. That, if happily he fhould be 
victorious in the action, he might after- 
wards deliberate upon future meafures in 
full fecurity. If, on the other hand, he 
fhould be conquered ; he would then re- 
treat with the remains of his army ipto 
Gaul; and, being joined by as many of 
the barbarians as he fhould be able to 
draw together in that country, would 
from thence pafs into Italy, to affift An- 
nibal his brother, and to partake with 
him in the fame common hopes. 

While Afdrubal was forming this de- 
fign, Scipio, having been joined again by 
Lezlius, who brought to him the orders of 
the fenate, drew all the troops from their 
Winter quarters, and began his march. 
In every place through which he paffed, 
the Spaniards were prepared to meet him, 
aid joined themfelves to the army with 
alacrity and joy. Among the reft, An- 
dobalis, who had long before fent meffa- 
ges to Scipio, no fooner was informed of 

is approach, than he went out of his 
camp to meet him, attended by his friends. 
And when-ke had joined him, he began 
with giving an account of his late con- 
nection with she Carthaginians: difplay- 


ings 
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ing, on the one hand, the advantages 
which they had drawn fromfhis alliance, and 
the fidelity with which he hadalways ferved 
them; and, on the other, the many in- 
juries and infults, with which his fervices 
had been requited. He intreated Scipio 
therefore to be himfelf the judge of what 
he had heard. That, if he fhould be 
found to have falfely accufed the Cartha- 
ginians, it might with good reafon be 
fuppofed, that he would not long main- 
tain his faith in this new alliance. But 
if, on the contrary, he had only feparated 
himfelf from his former friends, becaufe 
a long courfe of injurious treatment had 
compelled him to abandon them; there 
was good ground to hope, that, having 
now embraced the party of the Romans, 
he would adhere to it with a firm affec- 
tion. He faid many other things upon 
this fubject. And when he had ended, 
Scipio replied: ‘* That he doubted not of 
the truth of what he had heard. That he 
could well judge what muft have been 
the infolence of the Carthaginians towards 
him ; not only from the manner in which 
they had treated all the people of Spain; 
but more particularly from the infults, to 
which the wives and daughtefs of Ando- 
balis and the other princes IXad been ex- 
pofed. That himfelf, on tha contrary, 
when 
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when thefe women had fallen into his 
power, not as hoftages, but as prifoners 
and flaves, had obferved towards them 
fuch ftrict fidelity, that even they who 
were their parents fcarcely could have 
equalled him in difcharging that duty.” 
Andobalis declared aloud, that he {poke 
the truth; and, proftrating himfelf before 
him, faluted him with the appellation of 
King. The reft that were prefent all ap- 
plauded the word. But Scipio, inclining 
himfelf towards them, only exhorted them 
to take courage, and to be aflured, that 
they fhould receive every mark of kind- 
nefs from the Romans. He then deli- 
vered to them their wives and daughters : 
and on the next day concluded a treaty 
with them in which the chief condition 
was, that they fhould be fubject to the 
command of the Roman leaders, and 
obey the orders which they thould give. 
The Spaniards, after this tranfaction, re- 
turned back again to their own camp; 
and, taking with them all their forces, 
came and incamped together with the 
Romans, and began their march with 
them towards Afdrubal. 

The Carthaginian General was at this 
time incamied in the neighbourhood of 
Betula, a erty fituated in the Caftalonian 
diftiat, ot no great diftance from the 

| | filver 
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filver mines. But when he heard that 
the Romans were advancing towards him, 
he went into another camp, which was 
fecured behind bya river. In his front 
he had a plain, which was bordered at 
the extremity by a rifing ground; of a 
height fufficient to cover the camp; and 
of ‘{yfficient length alfo for drawing up 
the army in battle. In this place he re- 
mained ; taking care only to place con- 
tinually an advanced guard of troops upon 
the rifing ground. As foon as Scipio ar- 
rived, he was impatient to engage: but 
the great advantages of the ground in 
which Afdrubal was incamped filled him 
with perplexity. When he had waited 
however two whole days, and began to 
fear, that, if Mago and Afdrubal the fon 
of Gefco fhould advance alfo with their 
armies, he fhould then be inclofed on 
every lide, he refolved to make fome at- 
tempt at leaft to draw the enemy to a 
battle. Having ordered therefore the reft 
of the army to remain in the intrench- 
ments, and to hold themfelves in rea- 
dine{s to engage, he fent away a part of 
the light-armed troops, together with the 
extraordinaries of the infantrv, to at~- 
tack thofe bodies of the ‘enemy that 
were pofted upon the rifing gro% nd. This 
order was executed with vigour. Whe Car- 

tvaginian 
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thaginian General remained for fome 
time quiet, and expected the event. But, 
when he faw that his men were clofely 
preiled by the Romans, and that they 
fuffered greatly in the action, he drew 
out his army, and, trufting to the ad- 
vantage of his fituation, began to range 
them in order of battle upon the rifing 
ground. Scipio then fent away all the 
light-armed forces, to aflift thofe that 
were firft engaged: and, at the fame 
time, dividing the reft of his army into 
two equal bodies, he gave one of them 
to Lelius, and ordered him to make a 
circuit round the rifing ground, and fall 
upon the right of the enemy, while him- 
felf with the other wheeled round on the 
oppofite fide, and attacked their left. 
While this was done, Afdrubal was but 
juft beginning to draw out his troops 
from the intrenchments. For to this 
moment he had remained quiet; not ex- 
pecting that the Romans would rifk a 
battle againft him in fo ftrong a poft. And 
now, when the thing had “happened, it 
was too Jate to draw up his army in 
proper order. The Romans therefore 
falling thus upon the wings before they had 
taken thei: refpective “potts, not only 
gained th; top of the rifing ground with- 
out refit. ance, but continuing alfo to ad- 

vance, 
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vance, while the enemy was ftill in mo- 
tion to be formed, killed thofe who pre- 
fented their flank to them as they marched, 
and forced the reft, who had juft formed 
themfelves in front, to fly. When Af- 
drubal perceived, that his troops were re- 
pulfed in every part, perfifting in the plan 
which he at firft had formed, he refolved 
not te continue the battle to the laft ex- 
tremity. Taking with him therefore the 
money and the elephants, and collecting 
together as many as he was able of thofe 
thofe that fled, he retreated towards the 
Tagus, with delign to pafs over the Py- 
renzan mountains into Gaul. 

Scipio, not judging it proper to purfue 
the enemy, Icft the other Generals fhould 
in the mean time advance towards him, 
gave permiffion to the foldiers to pillage 
the camp. On the following day, he 
affembled together all the prifoners, and 
gave the neceflary orders concerning them. 
Their numbers were ten thoufand of the 
foot, and more than two thoufand horfe. 
The Spaniards through all the country, who 
had taken arms in favour of the Carthagi- 
nians, came and {fubmitted themfelves to 
the Romans at difcretion. In the conver~ 
fations which they held with Dtipio upon 
thi’ occafion, they all faluted nim by the 
name of King. This appellation*had firft 

\ ‘been 
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been ‘given to him by Edeco, who had 
alfo proftrated himfelf before him. An- 
dobalis ufed afterwards tie fame expref- 
fion. The word at that time paffed with- 
out any obfervation. But after the pre- 
fent victory, when Scipio found that all 
the Spaniards addreffed him by that title, 
he thought it a matter that deferved his 
moft ferious reflection. Having -ffem- 
bled them therefore all together, he told 
them; ‘“ that he fhould always defire to 
be, and to be efteemed by all, a man 
of a mind truly royal: but that he 
neither would be a king, nor would 
be fo called by any one; and that, for 
the time to come, they thould addrefs 
him by no other appellation than that of 
General.” 

The greatnefs of foul, that was dif- 
played by Scipio upon this occafion, may 
very juftly be thought to deferve ap- 
plaufe. Though’ at this time he was ex- 
tremely young, and fortune had fo fa- 
voured him in his career, that a whole 
fubject people made 2 voluntary offcr to 
him of the royal title, he remained 
conftant to himielf, and was not to be 
tempted by fo flattering a fhew of honour. 
But this “srme greatnefs will appear in a 
degrees much more exalted, if we tOrn 
our viewrupon the later period of his life. 
» & @ | For 
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For when, after his exploits in Spain, 
he had fubdued the Carthaginians, and 
brought the faireftand the largeft provinces 
of Atric, from the Philenean altars even to 
the pillars of Hercules, into fubjection to 
his country ; when he had conquered Afia 
and the Affyrian kings; and forced the 
pobleft and the moft confiderable parts of 
the °whole known world to fubmit to 
the Roman fway; how many occafions 
arofe, of eftablifhing himfelf in royalty, 
in almoft any part of the earth that he 
fhould choofe? A fituation like this might 
have infpired not only a human mind, 
but even divinity itfelf, if I may be al- 
Jowed to fay it, with ambitious pride. 
But fo elevated, fo fuperior was the foul 
of Scipio to that of other men, that, 
though {cvereignty is regarded as the 
greateft blefling which the Gods can give, 
and though it was thrown fo often in 
his way by fortune, he rejected it with 
difdain; and preferred his own duty, and 
the interefts of his country, to all the 
dazzling {plendour and imagined happi- 
nets of power. But let us return from 
this digreffion. 

Scipio, having feparated the Spaniards 
from the reft of the prifony’s, difmiffed 
them without ranfom to’th ir fevera] 
countries. He permyted And. balis to 

I choofe 
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choofe for himfelf three hundred of the 
horfes, and diftributed the reft among 
thofe who had none. He then took pof- 
feffion of the Carthaginian camp, becaufe 
it was fituated with fo great advantage ; 
and remained there with the army, ex- 
pecting the other Generals of the Cartha- 
ginians. He fent fome troops alfo to- 
wards the Pyrenean mountains, to‘ob- 
ferve the motions of Afdrubal. When 
the fummer was ended, he again de- 
camped; and returned back to Taraco, 
to take his winter quarters in that city. 


E X- 
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EXTRACT the SEVENTH, 


The preparations of Philip for maintaining 
the. war againft the Aitolans, fupported 
by Attalus and the Romans. A digref- 

fon on Signals by lighted torches. 


CHAP. I. 


HE tolians, having now cons 
ceived the greateft expectations from 

the arrival of Attalus and the Romans, 
{truck a terrour into all the Greeks, and 
were ready to attack them by land, while 
Publius Sulpitius and Attalus preffed them 
on the fide of the fea. The Achzans 
therefore fent an embafly to Philip, to 
implore affiftance. For, befides the dan- 
ger which threatened them from the 
Attolians, Machanidas alfo had drawn to- 
gether an army upon the borders of the 
Argian territory. The Beotians, appre- 
henfive that the fleet would make a de- 
{cent upon their coafts, demanded likewife 
from Philip a leader and a be“y of troops. 
The Eubcans preffed Uhifn with the 
preateft earneftnels to thke fome meafures 
Y’ for 
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for their defence. The Acarnanians urg- 
ed the fame requeft. An embaffy came 
alfo from Epirus. At the fame time a 
report was ipread, that Scerdilaidas and 
and Pleuratus were drawing together their 
forces: and that the Thracians, who were 
contiguous to Macedon, and efpecially 
the Madians, had refolved to invade that 
kingdom, as foon as Philip thould be 
removed to any diftance from it. The 
fitolians likewife had already fecured 
Thermopylae, by ditches and intrench- 
ments, and flrong bodies of troops: 
and were perfuaded, that they had fhut 
the entrance againft Philip ; and that it 
would not be poffible for him to ad- 
vance to the affiftance of -his allies that 
were within thofe paffes. 

Conjunctures like thefe, in which the 
leaders of armies are obliged to exert 
all their flrength, and to bring into trial 
their whole ability both of mind and 
body, are thofe which moft particularly 
deferve the attention of the reader. For 
as, in the diverfions of the field, the force 
and vigour of the hunted beaits are never 
fo contpicuoutly ditplayed, as when they 
are prefied on evcry fide by danger; jutt 
fo it happened with refpect to thefe com- 
mandersg anv’ in this light it was that Phi- 
lip now appeared, , As {oon therefore : ' 
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had difmiffed the embaffadours, with af- 
furance that he would affift them with 
his utmoft power, he applied his whole 
attention to the war: turning himielf 
on every fide ; and confidcring with 
the greateft care, to what part firft he 
fhould direct his aim. Being inform- 
ad that Attalus had paffed over with his 
army to the ifland Peparethus, and was 
matter of the open country, he fent a 
garriion to fecure the city. Ile order- 
ed Polyphantas to march with a body of 
troops, to cover Procis and Beotia. To 
Chalcis, and the other cities of Euboea, 
he fent Menippus with a thoufand heavy- 
armed foldicrs, ana five hundred Agri- 
anians. At the fame time he beean his 
own march towards Scotuffa; having or- 
dered the Macedenizn troops to be af- 
| 

fembled in that place. But when he heard 
that Attalus had failed away to Nicaa; 
and that the A‘tolian chiefs were aflum- 
bled together at Heraclea, in order to 
deliberate concerning the operations of 
the war; he again Jeft Scotuffa, and 
marched with the greateft hafte, that he 
might either prevent or difperfe their 
meeting. But the aflembly had {eparat- 
ed before he was able t# arrive. He 
therefore wafted tha caAintry; and when 
he had deftroyed, oM taken away, all the 
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require a fpecdier confultation and more 
quick relief ; thefe accidents never could 
be fignified by fignals of torches before 
concerted. For it is not poffible that 
fignals fhould be concerted, to give not 
tice of events which cannot be forefeen. 

Aincas, who compofed a work on the 
Art of War, perceiving the defects of 
this method, added indeed fome little im- 
provement to this invention; but was 
very far from carrying it to that degree of 
perfection which the thing requires. The 
reader may judge of it from the account 
that follows. 

Let thofe, fays he, who intend to con- 
vey and to receive intelligence of what 
has happened by the means of lighted 
torches, take two earthen veffels, of a 
depth and breadth exactly equal. The 
depth of three cubits may commonly be 
fufficient, and the breadth of one. Let 
them then take two corks, a little lefs in 
fize than the mouths of the vefiels, and 
in the middle of them fix two fticks ; 
which mut be divided, on the outfide in- 
to equal portions, very diftinély marked, 
and containing three fingers breadth in 
each. Upon each of the portions infcribe 
one or other of thofe events which ufually 
happen in®he time of war. On onegfop 
example; “ A body¢ of cavalry is corhe 
; | into 
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into the country.” On the next; “A 
body of heavy infantry.” Upon a third ; 
«¢ Light-armed forces.’ On another; 
ce A body of cavalry and infantry.” 
Then again ; ‘A fleet of fhips.”  After- 
wards; Corn.” And inthe fame man- 
ner upon the reit till all the portions are 
‘everally filled with thofe events, which 
are capable of being forefeen, and which 
the ftate and condition of the war may 
render probable. Particular care is to 
be taken, that the tapholes in both the 
veflels be exactly equal; that the water 
may be difcharged alike from both. Let 
the veffels be then filled with water, and 
the corks with the flicks be placed upon 
the water; and then let the tapholes be 
opened. When this is done, it is clear, 
that, if all things are exa@tly equal in 
both veficls, the corks, together, with 
the flicks that are upon them, will fink 
alike in both, as the water is difcharged. 
When the experiment therefore has sirft 
been made, and the. fticks are found to 
defccud in equal time, Ict the veilels be car- 
ried to the refpective places, in which the 
fignals are to be given and received. And 
when any one of thofe events, which are 
mnferibed upon the fiicks, has happened, 
let thofe on one® fide raile a lighted 
torch, and hold it erect, till another, 
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torch be fhewn on the other fide, Then 
let the firft be dropped ; and the tap- 
holes of the veflels on both fides be open- 
ed. And when, by the finking of the 
cork, that portion of the ftick, which is 
infcribed with the event intended to be 
communicated, becomes level with the 
mouth of the veffel, let thofe on one fidé 
again raife a lighted torch, and thofe on 
the. other ftop the taphole of their veffel, 
and examine the infcription that is alfo 
level with the mouth. For the writing in 
this part will be the fame in one veffel as in 
the other; if all things have been per- 
formed in exact and equal time. 

But this method, though preferable 
indeed to that of making concerted fig- 
nals with the help of torches, is far from 
being attended with fufficient certainty. 
For it is evident, that all things cannot 
be forefeen: and, if they could, that it 
would be impoffible to infcribe them all 
upon a ftick. When an event therefore 
happens, of which there was no fufpicion, 
no notice can ever be given of it in this 
method. Add to this, that the infcrip- 
tions alfo upon the fticks are themfelves too 
indeterminate. They neither thew the 
numbers of the infantry or cavalry; nor 
into what part of the country they are 
‘ come; nor the number of the fhips ar- 
rived ; 
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rived; nor the quantity of the corn.. For 
as thefe are circumftances, which cannot 
poflibly be known before they happen, it 
is by confequence impoflible to afcertain 
or mark them. And yet this is the moft 
important part of the whole. For, unlefs 
we know the numbers of the enemy, and 
"the place into which they are come, how 
fhall it be determined what affiftance is 
neceflary to be fent? Unlefs we are in- 
formed, how many fhips the fleet con- 
tains, and what quantity of corn the al- 
lies have furnifhed, how can we frame 
a judgment with regard to the event, or 
how in a word be able to take any mea- 
fures? 

The laft method, which I fhall men- 
tion, was invented either by Cleoxenus 
or Democlitus, but perfected by myfelf. 
This method is precife, and capable of 
fignifying every thing that happens with 
the greateft accuracy. A very exact at- 
tention however is required in ufing it. 
It is this which follows. | 

Take the alphabet, and: divide it into 
five parts, with five letters in each. In 
the laft part indeed, one letter will be 
wanting ; but this is of no importance. 
Then let thofe, who are to give and to 
receive the fignals, write upon five tablets 
the five portions of the letters in theire 


proper 
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proper order; and concert together the 
following plan. That he, on one fide, 
who is to make the fignal, fhall firft raife 
two lighted torches, and hold them erect, 
till they are anfwered by torches from the 
other fide. This only ferves to fhew, 
that they are on both fides ready and 
prepared. That afterwards, he again who 
gives the fignal, fhall raife firft fome 
torches upon the left hand, inorder to 
make known to thofe on the other fide, 
which of the tablets is to be infpected. 
If the firft, for example; a fingle torch: 
if the fecond, two: and fo of the reft. 
That then he thall raife other:torches al- 
fo upon the right; to mark in the fame 
manner, to thofe who receive the fignal, 
which of the letters upon the tablet is to 
be obferved and written. When they 
have thus regulated their plan, and taken 
their refpective pofts, it will be neceflary 
firft to have a dioptrical inftrument, fram- 
ed, with two holes or tubes ;. one for dif- 
cerning the right, and the other the left 
hand of the perfon who is to raife the 
torches on the oppofite fide. ‘The tablets 
muft be placed erect, and in their proper 
order, near the inftrument. And, upon 
the right and left there fhould be alfo a 
folid fence, of about‘ten feet in length, 
and of the height of'a man: that the 

torches, 
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torches, being raifed along the top of 
thefe ramparts, way give .a more certain 
light; and, when they are dropped again, 
that they may alfo be concealed behind 
them. When all things then are thus 
prepared, if it be intended, for example, 
to convey this notice; ‘* that fome of the 
doldiers, about a hundred in number, are 
gone over to the enemy ;” it will be ne- 
ceffary in the firft place to cheofe words 
for this purpofe which contain the feweft 
letters. Thus, if it be faid; ‘*Cretans a 
hundred have deferted;” the fame thing 
is exprefied in lefs than half of the letters 
which compofe the former fentence. 
Thele words then, being firft written 
down, are communicated by the means 
of torches in the following manner. The 
firft letter is Cappa; whicn ilands in the 
fecond divition of the alp vhabet, and upon 
the fecond tablet. The perion therefore, 
who makes the fignal, firft holds up two 
torches upon the Jett ; to fisnify that it 
is the feconfl tablft, which is to be in- 
ipected: gnd afterwards five upon the 
right; to Ngw that Cappa is the letter, 
which he wao receives the fignal mutt 
obicrvagrfd write. For Cappa ftands the 
fifth in the fecond divifion of the letters. 
Then again, he helds up four torches 
upon the left; becaufe Ro is found e 

the 
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the fourth divifion: and two upon the 
right, to denote that it ftands the fecond 
in that divifion. From hence, the per 
fon who receives the fignal writes Ro up- 
en his tables: and, in the fame manner 
all the reft of the letters. By this me- 
thod, an account of every thing that hap- 
pens may be conveyed with the moft pere.. 
fe& acuracy. It is true indeed, that, be- 
caufe every letter requires a double fig- 
nal, a great number of torches muft be 
employed. If the neceffary pains how- 
ever be ufed, the thing will be found to 
be very practicable. . In both thefe me- 
thods, it is principally requifite, that the 
perfons employed fhould firft be exercifed 
by practice: that, when a real occafion 
happens, the fignals may be made and an- 
{wered without any miftake. 
— With refpect to the feeming difficulty 
of the method, it would be eafy to thew 
by many inftances, that there is a very 
great difference in the fame things, when 
they are firft propofedy andy when they 
are afterwards rendered famitiar to us 
by habit: and that many things, which 
appear in the beginning to U3, not only 
difficult but abfolutely impractiarble, in 
the courfe pf time, and by continued ufe, 
are accomplifhed with the greateft eafe. 
Among numberlefs examples, the art of. 
reading 
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reading may be mentioned, as one of the 
cleareit and the moft convincing proofs 
of the truth of this remark. Take a man, 
who has never learned to read, but is 
otherwife a man of fenfe. Setachild be- 
fore him, who has learned : and order him 
to read a paffage in abook. It is certain 
that this man will {carcely be able to per- 
fuade himfelf, that the child, as he reads, 
muit confider diftin@ly, firft the form of 
all the letters; in the next place their 
power; and thirdly, their connection one 
with another. For each of thefe things 
requires a certain portion of time. When 
he hears him therefore read four or five 
lines together without any hefitation, and 
in a breath, he will find it very difficult 
to believe, that the child never faw the 
book before. But if to the reading fome 
gefture alfo fhould be added; if the child 
fhould attend to all the ftops; and ob- 
ferve all the breathings rough and {mooth ; 
it will be a#gfolutely impoffible to con- 
vince the , that this is true. From 
hence therffore we may learn, never to 
be deterred Ygom any ufeful purfuit by the 
culties that attend it; but to 
“rather to furmount thofe diffi- 
cylties “by practice and by habit. It is 
habit, which gives to men the nobleft 
acquifitions : even thofe which are upon 

many 
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many occafions the principal means of 
their fatety. With refpec& to myfelf, 
what induced me to enter into a difcuf- 
fion of this kind, was the remark that 
was made in a former part of this work : 
that, in the prefent age, the fciences are 
advanced to fo great perfection, that al- 
moft every thing is capable of bane. 
taught by method. Such digreffions thtre- 
fore deferve to be confidered as fome of 
the moft ufeful parts of a hiftory that is 
well compofed, 
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EXTRACT th EIGHTH. 


The manner in which the Afpajfians pafi 
_ the Oxus. | 


EA HE wandering tribes that are call- 
-@  edAfpafians live between the Oxus 
and the Tanais. The firft of thefe rivers 
difcharges itfelf into the Hyrcanian fea, 
and the other into the Mceotis. Both of 
them are fo large as to be navigable. 
It is difficult therefore to conceive, in 
what manner this barbarous people pats 
the Oxus without the help of veffels, and 
come into Hyrcania with their hortes * 


There is much Geographical error in this ac- 
count. For HElyrcania itfelf is fituated between the 
Tanais and the Oxus. Jt might be imagined, that 
whatthe author calls the Oxus fhould mean the Araxes; 
which enters the Hyrcanian fea on the weftern fide, 
as the Oxus does on the caft. And thefe two rivers 
are often mifteken one for the other by the ancients. 
But on the a&er hand, what he afterwards tays, 
that this rive rifzs in mount Caucafus and runs 
through Bacégiana, agrees with the Oxus, but not with 
the Araxes. “Che truth is, the ancients, even after 
the expeditig# of Alexander, had a very imperfect 
knowledge #f thefe parts of the globe. As this is 
almoft tig*tingle miftuke of this kind that I have ob- 
fervedin Polybius, 1 was willing to remark it. In 
general, he is mere exact and accurate, in the names 
of places and deteriptions of countries, than cven 
the profefled writers of geography. 
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Two different accounts are given of this 
fa&t : one of which is probable; and the 
other, though very extraordinary, not 
impoffible. The Oxus takes its fources 
from mount Caucafus; and being increafed 
by the addition of many large ftreams as 
it flows through Bactriana, rolls its wa- 
ters over the plain with a full and im- 
petuous courfe. From thence it pafies 
*hrough a defert to the top of a craggy 
precipice ; whofe height, together with 
the ftrength and the rapidity of the waters, 
throws the ftream forward with fuch 
violence, that it falls upon the ground be- 
low at the diftance of more than a fta- 
dium from the rock. By this way, it is 
faid the Afpafians enter Hyrcania; paff- 
ing clofe along the rock, and under the 
fall of the river. But there is another 
account, which appears to be much more 
robable. ‘This account affirms; that at 
the bottom of the rock there are fome 
large cavities in the ground ; that the ri- 
ver, forcing its way a through 
thefe cavities, runs to a moverate dif- 
tance under ground, and afteg'wards ap~ 
pears again ; and that the batarians, be- 
ing well acquainted with the pert that is 
left dry, pafs over it with their horfes in- 
to Hyrcanja. | 
6 E X- 
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hatte gains ‘the siite ‘y in an engage- 
ment againft Euthydemus who had re- 
—ww/ted. | 


THEN Antiochus was informed, 

that Euthydemus had incamped 
with his whole army near Taguria, and 
that he had ftationed a body of ten thou- 
fand cavalry upon the banks of the river 
Arius, to defend the paiiage; he imme- 
diately railed the fiege, and refolved to 
pafs the river, and to advance towards 
theenemy. Being diftant three days jour- 
ney from the place, during the two firft 
days he moved with a moderate pace. 
But on the evening of the third, having 
ordered the refit of the army to decamp 
and follow hijh at break of day, he took 
the cavalry fd the light-armed troops, to- 
gether with(en thouland of the Peltafte, 
and continug@ bis march all night with 
the greateif hafte. For he had heard, 
that tho*cavalry of the enemy, which 
guarded the paflage “of the river by day, 
retired, as foon as night came on, to a 


certain city, which was full twenty ftadia 
Z diftant 







